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The Most Powerful Lever Shear Ever Built. 


The accompanying illustrations show a No. 7 lever 
shear built by the United Engineering & Foundry Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. It is claimed to be the most power- 
ful lever shear ever built, exceeding both in capacity and 
weight any previous tool of its class. Its total weight is 
180,000 pounds, and the rated capacity is 6% x 6% inch 
cold steel, although the shear has a record of cutting much 
heavier material. The shear knives are 24 inches 
long by 8 inches wide and 2% inches thick and have 
four cutting edges. As shown in the illustrations, it is 
driven by a 15 x 16 inch specially designed heavy duty 
piston valve engine. It may also be driven by a 125 
horse-power electric motor, or may be furnished for 


1904. 


the bearings and gives ample bearing for the wheel, with 
large leverage for a key, so that there is no danger of 
breaking. The main lever pin is secured to the lever by 
a feather anu oscillates on the bearings of the housings, 
any slight wear being taken up by che adjusting wedges. 
The cutting edges of the knives are central with the 
bearings, thus evenly distributing the load on each bear- 
ing and preventing the lever from tipping. The shear 
is designed throughout for heavy work and rough usage, 
all the parts being of massive construction, so that, ex- 
cept for occasional redressing of the knives, it requires 
little, if any, attention. 
———_.9--+- oe ———————_—— 


The Alabama Steel & Wire Company.—The recent 
acquisition 


of the Underwood Coal Company by the 





Fig. 1—A No. 7 Lever Shear Built by the United Engineering & Foundry Company. 


belt drive, in which case it is provided with a 20 x 60 
inch pulley. The lever pin is of open hearth forged steel 
12 inches in diameter, and the pitman shaft is 11 inches 
in diameter. The gears are steel castings of great 
strength, the main gears having shrouded teeth, while 
the motor gears have cut teeth. The fly wheel is very 
heavy, to insure smooth operation when cutting the heavi- 
est class of material. 

The shear lever is operated by a pitman connecting 
the crank and lever tail in such a manner as to prevent 
the possibility of the lever sticking and to reduce friction 
and wear to a minimum. The pitman works on a bab- 
bitted knuckle bearing in the lever tail, and the pin pass- 
ing through the lever and pitman draws the lever back 
on the return stroke. The pitman is operated by a cast 
steel] crank shaft, which carries the main driving gear 
on an enlarged hub, the diameter of which is more than 
twice the crank throw. This enlarged hub is inside of 


Alabama Steel & Wire Company attracts attention to the 
progress which has been made in the development of the 
wire making enterprise started in Alabama by George H. 
and B. T. Schuler in .899. They had been connected with 
the American Steel & Wire Company, but, deciding to 
operate independently, they sold their interests in the 
company and located at Ensley, Ala., where they built a 
rod mill, wire drawing works and wire nail factory on 
property adjoining the steel works of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company. Determining to manufac- 
ture their own steel, they purchased an iron ore prop- 
erty near Attalla, and in 1902-1903 erected a furnace at 
Gadsden for the production of pig iron to be converted 
into steel. Next they built an open hearth steel plant at 
Gadsden, which was first put in operation in June of this 
year. The acquisition of the Underwood Coal Company’s 
property now gives them full possession of the necessary 
supply of raw materials, with all their holdings on a di- 
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rect line of railroad. The blast furnace has a capacity 
of 300‘tons of pig iron daily, and the steel works has a 
similar capacity, so that the rod and wire mills are prac- 
tically on a daily operating capacity of 300 tons without 
the purchase of any raw material. The Birmingham 
Age-Herald states that after the completion in December 
of a branch of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad from 
Altoona to Gadsden the company will have a freight rate 
on coal from its coal property to its furnace and steel 
plant of 124% cents per ton. The rate to the rod mill and 
wire plant at Ensley is 20 cents per ton. The total 
Schuler investment in Alabama is now placed at $5,000,- 


000. 
—_-_—__—__ +e 


The Mechanical Engineers’ Annual [leeting. 


Secretary F. R. Hutton states that the list of officers 
to be voted for in the ensuing year, as presented by the 
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points of interest. The evening of this day has been left 
free for the members to make their own engagements. 
The third and fourth sessions will take place at Men- 
delssohbn Union, Thursday morning and afternoon re- 
spectively. At the morning session the following pro- 
fessional papers will be considered, “ Centrifugal Fans,” 
by A. J. Bowie, Jr.; “Computation of Values of Water 
Powers and Damage Caused by Diversion of Water Used 
for Power,” by Charles T. Main; “ An Indicating Steam 
Meter,” by Charles E. Sargent; “ Stay Bolts, Braces and 
Flat Surfaces: Rules and Formule,” by Robert S. Hale; 
“Condensers for Steam Turbines,” by George 1. Rockwood. 
At the afternoon session the professional papers 
will be as follows: “ Bursting of Four-foot Fly Wheels,” 
by Charles H. Benjamin; “ Influence of the Connecting 
Rod Upon Engine Forces,” by Sanford A. Moss; “ Losses 
in Nonconducting Engines,’ by James B. Stanwood; 
“Power Plant of Tall Office Buildings,’ by Stirling H. 





Fig. 2.—Another View of the Most Powerful Lever Shear Ever Built. 


Nominating Committee of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, is as follows: For president, John R. 
Freeman, Providence, R. I.; for treasurer, Wm. H. Wiley, 
New York; for vice-presidents, 8S. M. Vauclain, Phila- 
delphia; H. H. Westinghouse, Pittsburgh, and Fred W. 
“Taylor, Philadelphia; for managers, George M. Brill, 
Chicago; Fred J. Miller, New York, and Richard H. Rice, 
Lynn, Mass. 

At the coming annual meeting in New York the head- 
quarters of the society will be as usual at the society 
house, 12 West Thirty-first street, and the opening session 
will occur on Tuesday evening, December 6, at 9 o’clock. 
President Ambrose Swasey will deliver the annual ad- 
dress, the subject being “The Achievements of the 
Engineer with Respect to Exact Measurements.” The 
second session will occur on Wednesday morning at the 
hall of Mendelssohn Union, 118 West Fortieth street, at 
9.80 o’clock. This will be the business session of the 
convention, and the following professional papers will 
also be presented: “A New Hydraulic Experiment,” by A. 
F. Nagle; “A Twist Drill Dynamometer,” by W. W. 
Bird and H. P. Fairfield; “‘ Diamond Tools,” by Gus C. 
Henning. Following this, luncheon will be served at the 
society house, and the afternoon will probably be spent 
in making excursions to various power stations and 


Bunnell; “ Pressures and Temperatures in Free Expan- 
sion,” by A. Bordody and R. C. Cairncross (presented 
by Charles E. Lucke). Between the morning and after- 
noon sessions luncheon will be served at the society 
house. The usual reception for guests and friends will 
be held at Sherry’s on Thursday evening at 9 o’clock and 
will be followed by dancing and supper. 

The closing session will be held at the society house 
on Friday morning, December 9, at 10 o’clock. Following 
are the professional papers that will be considered: 
“Fuel Consumption of Locomotives,” by George R. 
Henderson; “ Road Tests of Brooks Passenger Locomo- 
tives,” by E. A. Hitchcock; “ Discharge of Water with 
Steam from Water Tube Boilers,” by A. Bement; “ More 
Exact Method for Determining the Efficiency of Steam 
Generating Apparatus,” by A. Bement; “ Forcing Capac- 
ity of Fire Tube Boilers,” by Francis W. Dean. 

2. 

Among the highest steel chimneys in the United States 
are the following, according to W. W. Christie in the 
Engineering News: Nichols Chemical Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 310 feet high, 35 feet in diameter at base, 12 feet 
at top; Pennsylvania Salt Company, Natrona, Pa., 225 
feet high, 10 feet flue diameter ; Maryland Steel Company, 
Sparrow’s Point, Md., two chimneys, each 225 feet high 
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and 13 feet inside diameter. All of these are at metal- 
lurgical works, as are also the two highest brick chim- 
neys, at the old Grant smelter, at Denver, Col., and the 
works of the Orford Copper Company, at Constable Hook, 
New York Harbor, each of these being about 350 feet in 
hight. 


—————<—-e—___ 
A New Electrically Driven Lodge & Shipley 
Lathe. 


By a combination of mechanical and electrical speed 
changes the lathe shown in the accompanying illustra- 
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of the front side of the lathe, Fig. 1, shows the general 
characteristics of the lathe, and, in conjunction with the 
detail from the rear of the head stock, shown in Fig. 2, 
makes clear the operation of the head stock. 

The motor mounted on its cast bracket is coupled 
direct to a short driving shaft, A, Fig. 2. The motor is 
built by the Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, Madison, 
Wis., and is of variable speed type, with a ratio of 2 to 1. 
Mounted on the shaft A are two gears, B and C, which 
are in one piece and form a sleeve, which is feathered 
to slide in a spline in the driving shaft. The sleeve is 
traveled by means of the shipping mechanism shown, 
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Fig. 1.—New DBlectrically Driven Lodge & Shipley Lathe. 
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Fig. 2.—Detail from the Rear of the Head Stock. 


tions, designed by the Lodge & Shipley Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is capable of a very wide range of speeds. 
The new features of the lathe are found in the head 
stock and in the manner of connecting up the drive. It 
will be noticed that the arrangement is a compact one 
of neat appearance and commendable simplicity. The 
feed changing device is of the form now generally famil- 
iar as made by this company. It gives all feeds for 
ordinary turning and screw cutting, covering a wide 
range with the use of a lead screw, which also serves 
the purpose of the customary splined shaft. The view 


consisting of rod B, which carries a shipper and is re- 
ciprocated by rack and pinion from the hand wheel E. 
In this manner gear B may be caused to intermesh with 
gear F, or C with G, which doubles the range of speeds. 
The gear G intermeshes with a gear loosely mounted 
on the spindle directly beneath the shield H, shown in 
Fig. 1. By means of the clutch handle I the spindle may 
be directly driven through the train of gears which has 
been outlined, but there are in addition two speeds ob- 
tained by back gears mounted on the shaft J, Fig. 2. 
This shaft carries two gears, K and L, on a single sleeve, 
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which may be alternately engaged with corresponding 
gears M and N, mounted on the same sleeve with gear H. 
The gear O at the opposite end of the back gear shaft 
is in one piece with the shaft and connects with the fixed 
gear P on the spindle. When the back gears are not 
required they are thrown out of mesh entirely by rotating 
the eccentric bearing bushings of the back shaft by the 
handle Q. These bushings are connected together by a 
rod passing through a hole in the back gear shaft, so 
that they both turn simultaneously. The back gears 
give speeds of ratios of 3 to 1 and 9 to 1, respectively. 
The sleeve carrying the gears H, M and N is not mounted 
directly on the spindle. It has a clearance of about 
. % inch and is separately supported by the two central 
bearings, which take the strain of these gears off of 
the spindle. The spindle proper is supported by the out- 
side bearings. 

The self oiling bearings in this head stock are features 
worthy of attention. These bearings are cast with deep 
oil wells, which hold at least a pint of oil. On the front 
of each bearing is a lug notched to expose a glass tube 
to show the hight of the oil. In the middle of each jour- 
nal are brass rings with projections, which dip into oil 
and drop it on the rubbing surfaces. It is claimed that 
the bearing is of such a construction that no oil can work 
out, and that attention is not required usually more 
often than once in three months. 

The controller of the motor, though not so shown in 
the illustrations, is regularly operated from the lathe 
carriage. For belt drive the lathe may be furnished with 
a pulley in place of the motor, which may be driven di- 
rectly from the line shaft without the use of an inter- 
mediate countershaft, and six changes of speed will be 
possible. The lathe contains all the other advantages 
of the recently patented lathe head, by which high speeds 
with heavy cuts are easily obtained, which were hereto- 
fore impossible. 

——>-e—————_ 


Controversies Over Customs Duties. 


An interesting controversy between the appraiser and 
the collector of the port of Philadelphia, in which the 
importers are supported by the appraiser, is now before 
General Appraiser Fischer for adjudication. The im- 
porters are R. D. Wood & Co. of Philadelphia, and ‘the 
merchandise is checkered plates, which are used for 
flooring in boiler rooms and similar places. The testi- 
mony shows that the plates are first rolled in the regu- 
lar way, and then, while still hot, rolled again with a 
checkered roll, which produces the checker that gives 
the plates their character. When the goods arrived in 
this country the appraiser assessed them at four-tenths 
of 1 cent a pound under the provisions of paragraph 135 


for steel plates in all forms and shapes valued between * 


1 and 1 410 cents a pound. The collector, however, 
classified them as boiler plates under paragraph 126 at 
six-tenths of 1 cent a pound, and the entry was liquidated 
on this basis. It is against this decision of the collector 
that the importers are appealing. 

The Board of United States General Appraisers on 
October 28, in a decision written by General Appraiser 
Fischer, overruled the protest filed in the name of F. 
Behrend of New York against the classification of thermit 
as a manufacture of metal at 45 per cent. Mr. Fischer 
decides that the claim of the importer that it was duti- 
able as a nonenumerated manufactured article at 20 per 
cent. is without foundation, and at the same time he de- 
cides against the later classification by the customs au- 
thorities of the material as a chemical compound at 25 
per cent. Mr. Fischer in his decision says: “ The testi- 
mony of Dr. Hans Goldschmidt, the inventor. and manu- 
facturer of thermit, shows that it is a mechanical mix- 
ture consisting of 4 parts of powdered aluminum and 
1 part of powdered oxide of iron; that the aluminum 
metal is purchased by him in lump form, and the oxide 
of iron in the form in which it comes from rolling mills 
as a by-product; that he reduces the aluminum and oxide 
of iron to powder, and then mixes them together by hand 
in the proportions already stated, and that the aluminum 
is the component material of chief value. There is no re- 
sultant chemical change from the mixing—the aluminum 
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still is a metal and the oxide of iron is unchanged. We 
are of the opinion that the assessment of duty at the rate 
of 45 per cent. was correct. The article is composed 
wholly or in part of aluminum, and it falls precisely with- 
in the terms of paragraph 193.” This classification will, 
however, have no effect on the price of thermit, as Dr. 
Goldschmidt has already established a plant in New 
York for its manufacture. 

Mr. Fischer is also the author of a decision handed 
down October 29 overruling a protest by W. N. Proctor & 
Co. of Boston against the classification at 45 per cent., as 
manufactures of metal, of sheets of steel known as 
black taggers. These sheets were claimed by the import- 
ers to be dutiable at one and two-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound under the provisions of paragraph 131 for sheets 
of common or black iron or steel valued at less than 3 
cents a pound, The testimony showed that the material 
was valued at more than 8 cents a pound, and it was 
thus excluded from the provisions of paragraph 131. 

Another decision by Mr. Fischer, handed down the 
same day, overruled a protest by W. C. Townsend of Bos- 
ton against the classification of iren grit or sand at 45 
per cent. as manufactures of metal. The importer 
claimed that it was dutiable at six-tenths of 1 cent a 
pound under the provision for steel in all forms and 
shapes not specially provided for. 

Mr. Fischer sustains a claim by Lembcke & Co. of 
New York for classification as spikes at 1 cent a pound 
of screw spikes, designed to permit the use of soft wood 
railroad ties. They had been assessed at 4 cents a pound 
under the provision for “ wood screws.” 


+e 


The Ohio Valley Steel Foundry Company.—The 
receiver of the Ohio Valley Steel Foundry Company, 
Paden City, W. V., has installed a sheet plant and dis- 
continued making steel castings. The company has two 
buildings, one 69 feet wide and 440 feet long, and the 
other 70 feet wide by 440 feet long. Three hot mills have 
been installed, and the receiver intends adding three 
more. The mills were built by Mackintosh, Hemphill & 
Co., Pittsburgh, and are driven by a Hamilton-Corliss 
engine. There are now under construction two open 
hearth furnaces, one of 25 tons capacity and the other of 
30 tons. It is also proposed to add a bar mill to the 
plant, the company intending to break down billets into 
sheet bars after the bar mill has been installed. 

+ 2e-____ 

San Francisco, advices state that the representative 
of the syndicate of German steel mills has submitted a 
bid to supply the steel required for the construction of 
an eight-story building some thousands of dollars below 
the offers of American manufacturers. For the last two 
years German steel has been in the San Francisco mar- 
ket, but until the present it has only proved available 
for “ piecing out.” The syndicate was able, however, in 
this instance to undertake to supply all of the steel for 
the reason that its delivery is not required under eight 
months. German steel can be shipped to San Francisco 
and other Pacific Coast ports for $6 a ton by steamer and 
$4 a ton by sailing vessels, while land freight for the 
American steel across the Continent is $10 a ton. This 
and the export bonus serve to offset the original cost of 
the German article, which is $19.50, and the duty thereon 
of $10 a ton, while the schedule price of American steel 
in Pittsburgh is at present $28 per ton, to which must be 
added the $10 per ton for quick shipment to the Pacific 
Coast. 

oem 

Ernst Wiener of the firm of Arthur Koppel, 66 and 68 
Broad street, New York, has just returned from a three 
months’ trip to Europe. While abroad he made arrange- 
ments which will enable him in future to furnish any of 
the standard styles of railway materials made by his 
firm from a stock kept in this country. He also per- 
fected a system whereby orders which call for special 
manufacture can be shipped. promptly. In this way such 
difficulties as his firm has had in the past from delays 
in fiding orders will be entirely obviated. He reports 
that general business. conditions in Germany are very 
good. 
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The Adams-Farwell Gasoline Motor. 


A gasoline engine particularly designed for automobile 
use has recently been placed on the market by the Adams 
Company, Dubuque, Iowa. Its distinguishing feature is 
that its action is the reverse of that of an ordinary en- 
gine in that the engine shaft remains stationary and the 
cylinders revolve around it. The engine is not to be 
confused with what is usually termed a rotary engine. 
It consists of three units, each consisting of a cylinder 
complete with head and one-third of the crank case cast 
in one piece. These are bolted together and also to top 
and bottom cast steel flanges, which contain bronze bush- 
ings forming bearings around the vertical crank shaft. 
This revolving member is perfectly balanced and takes 
the place of a fly wheel. In a 20 horse-power engine 
having cylinders of 5-inch bore and 41-inch stroke the 
revolving part weighs 190 pounds. 

In each cylinder is a cast piston having four rings. 
The three pistons are connected to a single crank wrist 
pin of very large proportions by bronze pitmans. The 
pitmans, with the pistons at their outer end, swing 
around the stationary wrist pin in practically perfect 
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bility to all parts are a desideratum. The lack of vibration 
of the motor is attributed to the perfect balance of the 
revolving parts, the manner of revolving the cylinders 
in a horizontal plane around a vertical axis and to the 
novel manner of controlling the speed of the motor by a 
variable compression system. The light weight of the 
motor, as compared with the three-cylinder motor of the 
ordinary type having the same power and cylinder sizes, 
is brought about, not by sacrificing the strength of any 
of the parts, but by eliminating many parts found neces- 
sary in the engines of the ordinary type. 

A single central crank case answers for the three 
cylinders. A single throw crank of about one-third the 
weight of the three-throw crank found in the other type 
of engines is employed. A single valve operating cam 
opens both inlet and exhaust valves. 

No muffler is employed, as the velocity of the cylinders 
passing through the air makes a muffler of the ordinary 
type unnecessary. Auxiliary exhaust ports, which let 
out the high terminal pressure against the rapidly reced- 
ing volume of air, are used. The discharge acts upon 
the air like a skyrocket and not like a gun. There is 
less noise with this system than with the ordinary engine 





















Fig. 1—View of the Chassis of an Adams-Farwell Motor Car, Showing the Arrangement of the Machinery. 


mechanical balance. The wrist pin being eccentric with 
the axis of the revolving cylinder unit, as the pistons 
reciprocate back and forth in the cylinders the cylinder 
unit is caused to revolve. The combined rotary and re- 
ciprocating motion of the pistons has the effect of remov- 
ing the dead stop and reversal of the moving mass which 
occurs in an ordinary engine. It is, therefore, susceptible 
to a very perfect mechanical balance. The action of 
the exploding charge is practically the same in this en- 
gine as in any other, except that a very smooth running 
is possible with the variable compression control. 

All engines exert a force or torque in two directions 
during the explosive or power stroke. A force or torque 
tends to turn the crank, and with it the fly wheel, over 
in one direction, and an equal force or torque tends to 
turn the engine, cylinders, casing, &c., in the opposite 
direction. The ordinary engine has the cylinders and 
case secured to a foundation and they cannot turn, but 
the crank shaft is free to turn; the Adams-Farwell 
engine has the crank shaft secured so it cannot turn, but 
the cylinders are free to turn. The ordinary engines 
transmit their power from the crank shaft; this engine 
transmits power by a bevel gear from the revolving crank 
case. This is the difference technically, but the builders 
claim distinctive advantages for this motor where lack 
of vibration, light weight, simplicity, practical air cooling 
under all conditions, wide range of speed and accessi- 


when both are working at full power, and the exhaust 
cannot be heard when the engine is working at part 
power; there is no back pressure, the auxiliary exhaust 
ports reduce the pressure to that of the atmosphere be- 
fore the exhaust valve in the hedd of the cylinder is 
open. The gases that pass out of the exhaust valve are 
therefore comparatively cool, and the annoyance of pitted 
and warped exhaust valves is eliminated. The duty re- 
quired of the valve operating levers, cams and gears is 
very light indeed, as there is no terminal pressure in the 
cylinders when the valve is open. The valves are closed 
by centrifugal force, which force is always in proportion 
to the requirements. The higher the speed of the engine 
the greater the force, and the greater would be the need 
of a stiff spring or force to close the valve. The springs 
actually used are made of light piano wire and are use- 
ful only to close the valves in starting the engine when 
the centrifugal force attending the slow starting speed 
might not be sufficient to overcome the resistance of the 
cold lubricating oil on the valve stems. After the engine 
is slightly warmed every spring might be removed, and 
the engine could be started and run as perfectly as with 
the springs. 

Air cooling is effectually accomplished by the cylin- 
ders revolving at a rapid rate, drawing in the air at the 
center and expelling it with great rapidity at the per- 
iphery or ends of the cylinder. The cylinders are pro- 
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vided with longitudinal ribs cast integral with the cylin- 
ders, which provide a large radiating surface. Every 
particle of air that is in contact with any part of the 
engine one instant is thrown off with great velocity by 
centrifugal force, and must be replaced with air drawn 
in at the center. There can be no eddy currents; each 
cylinder, and every part of each cylinder, must get the 
same rapid air circulation, and there can be no hot spots 
or unequal expansion; consequently the pistons continue 
to fit well and will not stick. 

As has been said, the speed of the motor is controlled 
by a variable compression system. This is obtained by 
allowing that part of the charge not needed to give the 
motor the required power to escape back by the inlet 
valve, which is mechanically held open for a part of a 
compression stroke. That part of the charge so escaping 
is drawn in by another cylinder ; hence there is no waste 
of the gases. When the maximum power is required the 
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at the same time the gasoline valve 23, forming a vapor, 
which enters the central chamber, and thence passes out 
through the channel at the top of the cylinder, and through 
the inlet valve 3. The sectional view, Fig. 2, shows this 
clearly. The proportion of air and gasoline is always 
the same and the quality of the mixture is constant, but 
the quantity varies according to the power required and 
the position of the variable compression cam. The mix- 
ing valves are opened only after the sucking cylinder has 
drawn in that part of the charge which the compressing 
cylinder is blowing back through its inlet valve. 

The spark is timed by an automatic spark regulator, 
which fires the charge at all speeds at a point to produce 
the greatest efficiency. This is a device employing a 
centrifugal governor, which advances the spark when the 
speed of the engine increases and also increases the 
length of time of the contact of the primary circuit. A 
contact of the primary circuit for one-thirty-sixth of a 
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Fig. 2.—Section through the Motor. 


inlet valve is closed at the end of the suction stroke and 
the full charge is compressed to about 95 pounds per 
square inch. When minimum power is wanted the inlet 
valve is not closed until the completion of the compres- 
sion stroke; an exceedingly small part of the charge is 
retained and ignited at atmospheric pressure, giving a 
gentle expansion. Variable compression is the entire 
source of control. This system of control is claimed to 
be very economical, to be conducive to very smooth run- 
ning, to obviate the necessity of heavy exhaust valve 
springs, to run much cooler and to keep the cylinder 
heads and spark plugs entirely free from sooty deposits. 

The carburetter is automatic at all speeds, no atten- 
tion being required after once adjusting. Gasoline is 
pumped through the upper pipe 19, Fig. 1, into the con- 
stant level reservoir 18, which is a small cavity covered 
with a watch crystal, enabling the gasoline to be seen, and 
water, if any, detected. The surplus gasoline flows back 
into the pump well 20 through the lower tube. An open- 
ing connecting the reservoir with the valve 23 is regu- 
lated by a needle valve, the handle of which is at 26. 
The air, after passing through the linen bag 24, which 
prevents dust entering, raises the little swing valve and 


revolution of the engine gives sufficient time for the spark 
coil to become saturated and give a good spark when the 
engine is running 150 revolutions or less. This contact is 
automatically increased to about one-twelfth of a revolu- 
tion of the engine when running at 900 revolutions per 
minute. This is claimed to result in a great saving of 
battery current and contact breaker points, for without 
this variable contact it is necessary to make the contact 
of the primary circuit long enough for the highest speed, 
therefore when the engine is running slow it uses 
two or three times more current than is actual- 
ly required. There is but one spark coil. The 
high tension current wire 10, Fig. 1, is connected to 
the commutator 7, which is an insulated segment with 
a brass strip on the lower edge. On each cylinder there 
is a wire which leads from an insulator, 6, to the spark 
plug 5. On the top of insulator 6 is an adjustable brass 
cap, which is set to pass under the commutator strip 7 
without quite touching. In operation, as the cylinder 


which is compressing approaches the dead center position 
the insulator 6 is passing under the commutator, and the 
contact breaker breaks the primary circuit, and a spark 
jumps the gap between the commutator 7 and porcelain 
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6, and thence to the spark plug and into the cylinder. 
When the motor is started the spark is late and jumps 
the gap at the extreme right hand end of the commutator. 
A back kick is impossible. As the speed of the motor 
increases the automatic spark regulator advances the 
spark and it jumps the gap further and further toward 
the left end of the commutator. The exact position of 
the spark can be seen while the motor is in motion. 
The oiling of all parts of the motor proper is cared 
for by an automatic positive feed oil pump, which con- 
sists of a circular barrel containing four cam actuated 
plungers. The barrel is positively driven by a worm 
gear; there are no ratchets, springs or valves, and it 
positively delivers one drop of oil to each of four tubes 
every 100 revolutions of the engine. Two of these tubes 
lead to a distributing channel in the upper end of the 
crank shaft and oil the top of each cylinder; one tube 
leads to the upper end of the wrist pin and _ thence 
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ders. Should a valve leak it can be replaced by another 
in a few minutes on the road. No gaskets or packed 
joints exist anywhere on the engine. The brass gasoline 
pipe, some 4 feet in all, is the only pipe about the engine. 
By taking out three bolts on each side, the two in the 
top and the two in the bottom flange, any cylinder may 
be drawn off for examination of piston, pitman, or in- 
terior of crank case without disturbing any other part 
of the engine. By removing the two cap boxes on the 
transmission shaft the entire transmission can be re- 
moved. 

The base of the motor to which the crank shaft is 
keyed is a spider shaped bronze casting which forms the 
base of the engine; although light it has great strength 
and stiffness. Every part of the motor and transmission 
is secured to this bronze casting, forming an integral, 
rigid power unit that may be removed and operated in- 
dependent of any other part of the car. The complete 





Fig. 3.—View of the Motor, Tools and Batteries in the Rear of a No. 5 Adams-Farwell Car. 


to the lower crank shaft bearing, and the surplus accu- 
mulating in the crank case lubricates the valve operating 
cams and gears. An opening on each side of each cylin- 
der admits oil from the crank case to the cylinders, thus 
oiling each cylinder and piston at three equidistant 
points. The fourth tube is a reserve and is usually 
turned to deliver its oil back into the tank. The oil tank 
is located in the left end of the angular aluminum cast- 
ing which forms a support to the upper end of the crank 
shaft. Being very close to the engine, it is kept warm in 
the winter time, and the tubes leading from the pump 
are very short and not likely to be broken. 

Fig. 1 is a view of the motor as situated in the rear 
of an automobile body. From this position it will be 
seen that every part of the motor proper that will ordi- 
narily require examination or adjustment is exposed to 
view and is readily accessible, also every necessary tool 
required in the adjustments. Two sets of batteries are 
provided for the spark coil and a double throw switch, so 
that either set of batteries may be used separately. 

With no compression the cylinders may be easily 
turned around, bringing any one in convenient position 
for removing the spark plug or valves; all valves are in- 
terchangeable. A cage forming the valve seat and guide 
for the valve stem is screwed into the head of the cylin- 


power equipment, including the motor, transmission, 
oil tank and pump, carburetter, clutch operating cams, &c., 
all secured to the bronze supporting spider, weighs 387 
pounds. Of this, 157 pounds is the weight of the trans- 
mission parts, which would not be needed if the motor 
were used for other purposes than that of automobile 
propulsion. All motor and transmission bearings are 
bronze, with steel shafts, and the bearings are renewable. 

All of the new features, including the revolving of 
the cylinders around a vertical stationary crank shaft, 
system of muffling, variable compression control, auto- 
matic spark regulator, control from front and rear seat, 
variable strength springs, carburetter, oiling system, &c., 
are the subjects of patents granted and pending in this 


and foreign countries. 
—_———_~9- oe 


A system of electric heaters of novel form is being 
installed on the new steamship “ Minnesota,” now being 
completed at the works of the Eastern Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. There are 150 heaters, each measuring 15 x 7 
inches, 2% inches deep. Bight heat units, with a capac- 
ity of 100 watts each, can be operated by means of prop- 
er switches, so that three, five or eight are in action at 
the will of the occupant of the stateroom. The heaters 
are supplied with current at 230 volts. 
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German Steel Consumers 
Syndicate. 


Fighting the 


The London Jron and Coal Trades Review publishes 
the following interesting statement by its Diisseldorf 
correspondent : 

“The Association of Consumers of Semi-Finished 
Steel has once more risen in arms against the policy of 
the Steel Syndicate in exporting partly manufactured 
products at low prices and in continuing to charge the 
inland works considerably higher quotations. It is pointed 
out that the latter have to pay 82 shillings 6 pence for 
blooms, 90 shillings for billets and 92 shillings 6 pence for 
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result. In the meantime the association intends to ap- 
proach the Government with a view to seeking relief, and 
in this endeavor it is being supported by sundry manu- 
facturers’ associations.” 

————s>--eo___———_ 


Henry & Wright Sensitive Drills. 


The problem of adapting a sensitive drill press to 
use high speed steel drills has been solved in the machine 
which is shown in detail in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. High speed and the reduction of friction by means 
of roller bearings and by devices for relieving the parts 
from torsion and other strains were the principal objects 
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Fig. 1h Single Spindle and a Six-Spindle Sensitive Driil Adapted to Use High Speed Steel Drills. 


sheet bars at Aix-la-Chapelle, Diedenhofen, Dortmund, 
Ruhrort, or Siegen, whereas billets are being sold for 
export at from 69 to 70 shillings, and sheet bars at 71 
shillings per ton, f.o.b. Rotterdam or Antwerp. In this 
way the association states that the makers of finished 
products find it extraordinarily difficult to compete in 
the export markets, while at the same time the position 
in the inland market is prejudicially affected by the com- 
petition of Steel Syndicate works in the particular fin- 
ished products which are not under the control of the 
syndicate, and which are offered at lower prices than 
those at which the mere rolling mills are able to pro- 
duce them. It is said that it would not be necessary to 
export a single ton of billets if the Steel Syndicate were 
to offer them to inland works at the same price as that 
at which foreign contracts are concluded. The Steel Syn- 
dicate, which is preparing a reply to the association, has 
already stated that an improvement in the prices of the 
B or finished products will be brought about by their 
syndication, and the preliminary labors in connection 
with the control of bars lead to the hope of a successful 


sought in the design, and an interesting arrangement has 
been incorporated for maintaining a correct belt ten- 
sion. The result is a drill press little heavier in con- 
struction than the ordinary machine of its type which 
will use high speed steel drills up to % inch diameter 
and is driven by a belt only 1% inches wide. The ma- 
chines are manufactured by the Henry & Wright Mfg. 
Company, Hartford, Conn., and were designed by Charles 
D. Rice of the same city, superintendent of the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company. 

The advantages claimed for the machine are a sav- 
ing of power and preventing of undue wear because of 
reduced friction; full capacity for driving a %-inch drill 
in gray iron; four speed variations instead of the usual 
three, and ease in feeding with large drills where the 
torsion strains are great, due to the balanced roller key 
spindle drive. Because of the ease in running, the same 
size of main driving pulley and the same width of belt 
are used for any number of spindles from one to six. An 
interesting feature is the method employed for obtaining 
the four changes of speed for the drill spindle with but 
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two steps to each cone pulley on the driving shaft and on 
the spindle. This is illustrated in Fig. 2, which shows 
the setting of the pulleys and idlers for the two inter- 
mediate speeds. The two slowest speeds are obtained 
with the belt running on the large step of the spindle 
pulley and one or the other of the steps on the driving 
shaft pulley. The two higher speeds are obtained by em- 
ploying the small step of the spindle pulley. Large drills 
are used only with the large step of the spindle cone, and 
small drills with the smaller spindle cone step, thus main- 
taining a low belt travel as compared with the spindle 
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small step of D with A in the same position as in Fig. 
3 and B brought somewhat closer to A. The adjusting 
idler B is used in all cases to take up the slack in the 
belt, and to keep it at proper tension in making changes 
of speed or where slack occurs from long usage in one 
position. The shaft of the adjusting idler pulley A is 
provided with milled face, which the hand tightening 
screw engages, and is of just sufficient length to al- 
low of the idler being raised or lowered to the required 
position and no farther. In making changes of speed 
involving the shifting of the belt from the larger to the 
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Fig. 2.—Positions of Pulleys and Belts for the Two Intermediate Drilling Speeds. 





Fig. 3.—Detail of the Driving Pulley. 


speed. A very high speed is maintained in the opera- 
tion of this drill press from a constant driving shaft 
speed of 800 revolutions. The four speeds of spindle 
obtained are 600, 900, 1350 and 2025. For the slowest 
speed the belt runs on the small step of the driving shaft 
pulley C and the large step of the spindle pulley D, and 
the adjusting idler pulley A is at its lowest position to 
make the belt track properly. Fig. 2 shows the belt on 
the large steps of both C and D, with the adjusting idler 
A in same position as before, and idler B brought close 
to A. In Fig. 3 the belt is shown on the small steps of 
both C and D, the adjusting idler A being at its highest 
position and B at its greatest distance from A. For the 
fastest speed the belt is on the large step of C, and the 


smaller step of the driving shaft pulley C, or vice versa, 
it is necessary to shift the pulley on its shaft a distance 
equal to the width of one of the faces. This is accom- 
plished by means of the square headed screw A in Fig. 3 
projecting through the hub of the pulley B and working 
ugainst a brass bushing, C, which slides in groove D. 
This screw is manipulated by means of a socket wrench, 
E, which reaches it through a hole in the rim of the 
large step of the pulley. 

The arrangement of the idlers is shown in Fig. 4. To 
prevent the operator from shifting the belt onto the wrong 
step of the driving pulley pins are driven into the col- 
umn one on either side of the belt, and project to a 
point so close to the pulley faces that it is impossible for 
the belt to be forced out of its correct alignment (not 
shown in drawings). The idler pulleys have an easy 
lateral movement to enable them to conform their posi- 
tion to the tracking of the belt. A continuous cemented 
belt is used, no lacings being required, thus replacing 
the two laced belts of ordinary sensitive drill practice. A 
loose pulley with a riser is employed to permit the driv- 
ing belt to be run slack when the machine is out of use. 

The arrangement of the pulley on the spindle, as 
shown in Fig. 5, plays an important part in the me 
chanism of this drill press, in assisting in reducing fric- 
tion to a minimum. The spindle pulley is mounted on a 
brass bushing, A, forced into the pillar casting B, which 
takes up the strain due to the pull of the belt on the pul- 
ley, and thus removes the strain from the spindle. The 
pulley is engaged with the spindle by means of a new 
balanced roller clutch key drive, as shown at C C, Fig. 5. 
The spindle has a rectangular groove on opposite sides 
of its periphery, and the face of each roll works against 
the narrower face of the groove only, the side of the roll 
having sufficient clearance to prevent rubbing against 
the other face of the angular groove. The advantage 
claimed for this device over the common practice of a 
stationary feather engaging one side of the spindle only, 
is a great reduction of friction, because the spindle is re- 
lieved from side thrust. 

In ordinary practice the drill spindle is reduced in 
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diameter at the point of adjustment by a thread on the 
spindle which takes the adjusting nut. On this press such 
a reduction in not necessary because of a new adjusting 
device. The adjustment is obtained by means of a 
threaded collar pinned to the spindle and an adjusting 
nut which engages the thread of the collar. The ad- 
justment is fixed by means of a set screw through the 
rim of the nut which impinges on a brass bushing and 
presses it against the thread of the adjusting collar. 
The thrust of the drill is taken on ball bearings, as 
shown at D in Fig. 5. The gib pressure is reinforced by 
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Fig. 4.—Showing the Arrangement of the Idlers and the Manner 
of Shifting the Driving Pulley. 


two set screws to be employed when drills from % to % 
inch are used to prevent any possibility of the slipping 
of the spindle arm on the column due to the pressure nec- 
essary to drive the larger drills. 

Recent tests with this drill developed the following 
results: A 5-16 inch drill driven at 1740 revolutions per 
minute drilled through cast iron 1% inches thick in five 
seconds, which is at the rate of 15 inches per minute. A 
7-16 inch drill driven at 780 revolutions per minute 
drilled through cast iron 1% inches thick in seven seconds, 
at the rate of 10 inches per minute. A %-inch drill 
driven through cast iron 1% inches thick in 15 seconds, at 
the rate of 5 inches per minute. 


——————-~—-e——__—_ 


The metal palladium, like platinum, is hard, ductile, 
malleable and unaffected by chlorine and hydrogen sul- 
phide gases, but is cheaper, being found quite abundantly, 
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especially in nickel ores. The mines at Sudbury, On- 
tario, Canada, yield anywhere from a trace to one or 
more ounces per ton of nickel ore. One company real- 
izes annually about 3000 ounces of palladium from 300,- 
000 tons of nickel ore, in addition to various amounts of 
copper, silver, gold, platinum, endium and rhodium. 


Fire fighting is a science for which this country has 
a reputation, but it can well afford to investigate an 
improvement recently adopted in England. The Man- 
chester fire department now has a self propelling fire 
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Fig. 5.—Detail of the Cone Pulley on the Spindle. 


engine, which carries, in addition to its regular equip- 
ment, a dynamo, an air pump and telephonic apparatus. 
The purpose of this equipment is to make it possible for 
firemen to enter smoke filled buildings, primarily to 
rescue persons who may have been entrapped or over- 
come by smoke, and also to investigate the conditions 
for the better directing of operations in combating the 
fire. A hood is slipped over the head of the fireman, 
which is connected by hose with the air pump to supply 
him with fresh air, just as a submarine diver is supplied 
while under water. There is also in the hood a telephone 
transmitter and receiver, so that the fireman may com- 
municate with his chief, to call for aid or report what he 
finds. He carries a powerful incandescent lamp to pene- 
trate the smoke and assist him to find his way or locate 
persons or objects. The dynamo will light eight 32 
candle-power lamps and, with the air pump, is driven by 
belt from the fly wheel of the engine. 
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The Thor Power Hammer, 


A new power hammer has been designed by the Amer- 
ican Machine & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, which 
has been given the trade name used in the title. This 
hammer is composed, as usual, of a frame, an anvil, a 
hammer head, a lever to which the hammer head is at- 
tached by means of a spring and a crank shaft acting 
on the lever. In the plane of the lever there is sup- 
ported in the frame a ring of comparatively large diam- 
eter, through which the crank shaft passes. To the ring 
is jointed an arm, which is connected to the crank of 
the shaft by a yoke, in the slot of which it reciprocates 
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struction is that the hammer ascends slowly and de- 
scends quickly as the crank at the rotation of the shaft 
acts on the outer part of the arm when the hammer head 
ascends, but on the inner part of the arm when the ham- 
mer head descends. 

This construction, it will be seen, gives a belt driven 
spring power hammer, that during full running affords 
variable strengths of blow and variable lengths of stroke 
for different sizes of forgings to be handled. It has an 
attachment for stopping the drop at the top of stroke in 
case of die and tool forging. The makers describe it as a 
practical, easily handled, many sided and durable ma- 
chine that will forge fast and well, is equally applicable 


The Thor Power Hammer, Built by the American Machine & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


during the rotation of the crank, a journal or sliding 
block embracing the crank. The arm is oscillated by this 
movement, and is connected to the lever by links. The 
length of the stroke is adjusted by revolving the ring. 

By rotating the ring toward the right the angle 
formed between the arm and a perpendicular through the 
shaft will be decreased, the stroke of the arm, and con- 
sequently that of the lever and the hammer head, being 
thus made smaller. By rotating the ring toward the 
left the angle mentioned will increase, and the stroke 
of the arm and hammer head will be greater. By means 
of the screw and hand wheel at the rear, the operating 
arm, or lever, is kept horizontal, when changed from 
small to large work, thereby keeping the full force of the 
blow in a horizontal plane. The advantage of this con- 


to large or small work, and also good for drop forging, is 
easy to apply and handle, requires but small space and 
gives a strong blow compared with the power required. 

The following are the dimensions and capacities of the 
two sizes in which it is made: 


Style Ca@. Style D. 
Weight of drop, pounds......170 95 
Capacity of forging........ 6 inches square. 4 inches square. 


Capacity of forging, general. 4inches square. 3 inches square. 


i a 9 inches. 5 inches. 
Revolutions per minute...... 175 225 
Horse-power required....... 4 1.5 
TOGM WOE. diseases 4,200 1,725 


The type Ca is capable of striking a blow of 801.8 foot- 
pounds, in consequence of which it will in many places 
make a good, cheap substitute for a steam hammer. 
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The Sturtevant Pattern Shop and Pattern 
Handling System. 


The new building in which the B, F. Sturtevant Com- 
pany, at Hyde Park, Mass., now makes and stores its pat- 
terns is arranged in an admirable manner, and the system 
for the handling of patterns is one of considerable in- 
terest. The building is about 148 feet long by 80 feet 
wide, and is divided transversely into two parts, one-half 
accommodating a flask shop and a pattern shop, being 
two stories high, while the other half is used as a 
pattern storage and has intermediate floors, making four 
stories in all. In the center of the building is an elevator 
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cident. The benches, each accommodating two men, are 
arranged along the sides of the building, so that the 
workmen receive light over their left shoulders. The 
benches are 214 feet wide by 16 feet long, and behind each 
is a work table of the same length, 4 feet wide. The 
benches are supported by cast iron legs of special design, 
have maple tops and are equipped with Emmert vises. 
A drying chamber for glued work is provided, which re- 
ceives warm air through the general heat flue from the 
Sturtevant heating apparatus below. 

The first floor of the pattern storage half of the build- 
ing is of concrete and is intended for the storing of 
heavy cast iron patterns. It is served by industrial rail- 
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Fig. 1.—Plan of New Pattern Building of B; F. Sturtevant Company, at Hyde Park, Mass. 


shaft serving all floors, having doors on opposite. sides 
for both departments. 

The flask shop is equipped with band, cross cut and 
splitting saws, boring machines and a lathe, all driven 
by a 10 horse-power Sturtevant motor suspended from 
the ceiling. Industrial railway tracks from the foundry 
run directly into this room across a distance of about 
40 feet, and with an overhead transverse track facilitate 
the handling of flasks and patterns. The Jumber for 
their manufacture is unloaded from cars directly in 
front of the building. In this room there is also a metal 
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way tracks and a turntable for transferring material to 
the elevator and thence to other floors. Communication 
between the pattern shop and storage department is 
direct. The fire risk is reduced by a double system of 
fire doors. The pattern shelves are supported by cast 
iron brackets clamped around the pipe columns which 
support the floors and are adjustable to any hight. 
Shelves on the walls afford storage space for smaller 
patterns. 

In connection with the description of this shop the 
system of handling patterns is interesting. New patterns 
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Fig. 2.—Elevatiorn of the Pattern Building. 


pattern department equipped with the necessary machine 
tools. At the rear are the locker, wash and toilet rooms 
for the building. 

On the second floor is the pattern shop, abundantly 
lighted on three sides and equipped with a full comple- 
ment of tools, including one single and two double saw 
benches and two band saws, a buzz planer, a double sur- 
facer, five lathes, one of which is a 66 inch x 11% foot gap 
lathe; a drill press, a core box machige, numerous wood 
trimmers, &c. These machines are driven by two 10 
horse-power motors, both being required for ordinary 
work, but one always serving as a relay in case of ac- 


are numbered consecutively upon the drawings as made. 
Patterns for gray iron castings take a number without 
prefix; patterns for brass castings take a number 
preceded by 0; those for steel have the number preceded 
by 00, and so on with a different prefix for each mate- 
rial. The numbers are entered in a blotter having 
columns for date, pattern number, name of pattern and 
drawing number. This record is afterward transcribed 
into the “ Pattern Record” book by the record clerk in 
the drafting room. At the time of taking out a new 


pattern number a “ Pattern Cost Card,” Fig. 6, is filled 
This is sent with the drawings to the foreman of 


out. 
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Fig. 4.—The Pattern Shop, 
Second Floor. 








Fig. 5.—Typical View in 
Pattern Storage, Third 
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the pattern shop and is an order for him to make the 
pattern described. The time is kept in the pattern shop 
and entered on this card, as is also the record of stock 
used. When the pattern is completed: it is, inspected by 


PATTERN COST CARD. 
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Fig. 6.—Pattern Cost Card. 


the pattern shop foreman, who signs cost card and enters 
date completed. The pattern is then sent to the pattern 
storage, which is under the supervision’of the pattern 





























Fig. 7.—Record Card Kept in Pattern Department. 


foreman, and the pattern cost card is returned to the 
drawing room. The pattern cost card is figured by the 
record clerk in the drafting room and filed by pattern 
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Fig. 8.—Both Sides of a Slip Issued by the Foundry to the 
Pattern Storage Department When a Pattern is Wanted 


number consecutively. The item “expense” is obtained 
by keeping a record of the total labor in the pattern 
shop and the total material purchased for the pattern 
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shop. When any work other than pattern work is done 
a record is kept of the time and material and the pattern 
shop is given credit. These records give the amount of 
material and labor chargeable to expense, to which is 
added depreciation and fixed charges. The whole is then 
distributed as a percentage on the hours of pattern labor. 

When the patterns are delivered to the pattern stor- 
age department locations are assigned and records 
thereof made upon cards of the form shown in Fig. 7, 
one for each pattern. These cards are filed in the order 
of the pattern numbers. Four figures, with the addition 


of a letter, are in every case sufficient to locate a pat- 
tern. A given location, for instance, may be 2125B— 


that is, it is upon the second floor, as shown by the first 
numeral “2”; it is in the twelfth row of shelves and the 
fifth division of that row, as shown by the succeeding 
numbers “12” and “5”; and on the B level, the floor 
level being designated A, and the letters B, C, D, &c., 
indicating the shelves in their order above. 

When the foundry foreman receives an order for 
castings from the office he issues to the pattern storage 
department a copy of the form shown in Fig. 8 properly 
filled in. The pattern storage keeper on receipt of this 
slip refers to the index of pattern cards, Fig. 7, and 
finds thereon in the upper right hand corner the location 
of pattern, which he immediately records upon the slip. 
The latter he attaches to the pattern and delivers it to 
the foundry. A metal clip placed upon the correspond- 
ing reeord card in the index file indicates that the 
pattern is out. When form, Fig. 8, is filled in at the 
foundry office a copy is sent to the clerk of the cleaning 
room, who daily records on the back the number of good 
and bad castings made from the pattern and keeps the 
molder informed as to the number of castings required to 
complete the order. When the required number of cast- 
ings are made the pattern is returned to the pattern stor- 
age and the metal clip taken off from the index card. 
One copy of the slip, Fig. 8, is destroyed and the other 
is retained in the foundry office files. 


—~-e—___ 


The General Casting Company.—The General Cast- 
ing Company has been organized at Pittsburgh, with a 
nominal capital, and has started the erection of a plant 
at Verona, about 10 miles from that city, for the manu- 
facture of steel castings. The iain building will be 
200 feet wide by 600 feet long, with a main span of 90 
feet, the contract for the erection of which has been 
given to the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh. 
Two 20-ton open hearth furnaces will be installed. There 
will also be other small buildings, all of which will be of 
steel construction. The plant is expected to be in opera- 
tion about February 1 of next year. J. H. D. Eagan is 
president; E. R. Williams, vice-president; Daniel C. 
Eagan, secretary and treasurer, and William O. Speer, 
superintendent. Mr. Speer was formerly superintendent 
of the Reliance Steel Casting Company of Pittsburgh. 


— >-e___ 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has placed an 
order for 6200 cars, 6000 of which are to replace damaged 
and worn out cars on the lines east and west of Pitts- 
burgh, and are not looked upon as an addition to the 
equipment. The orders for the cars, which include steel 
coal cars, wooden sided gondolas, coke and box cars, have 
been about equally distributed among the American Car 
& Foundry Company, the Pressed Steel Car Company, 
the Standard Steel Car Company and the Cambria Steel 
Company. The extra 200 ordered are steel coke cars, and, 
with 600 ordered several weeks ago, are additions to the 
equipment. They will be built by the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany. 


Hydraulic train buffers of large size and considerable 
power are being installed on the Scotch and English rail- 
way systems. The pistons of these buffers have a stroke 
of 7 feet. In practical tests a train weighing 369 tons, 


when run into one of the buffer sets, at a speed of about 
944 miles an hour, was brought to a stop without serious 
incontenience to the passengers in the cars. 
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The New Badger State Punch and Shear. 


A new combined punch and shear being built by the 
Badger State Machine Company, Janesville, Wis., that 
embodies several unique features is illustrated herewith. 
The specific departure of this machine from other triple 
punches lies in the punching mechanism, which is so 
constructed that by inserting a sliding key in different 
keyholes in the front of the machine any one punch may 
be operated to the exclusion of the others, or by insert- 
ing keys in two or three holes two or all three punches 
may be operated. 

The principle of the action of this part is shown in 
the detail, Fig. 2. The tails a, projecting downward from 
the eccentric yokes encircling the main head shaft, are 
slotted near their lower ends to receive pins, b, in the 
punch heads. These slots are long enough to allow the 
tail to reciprocate without moving the head when the 
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Fig. 1.—The New Badger State Combined Multiple Punch and 
Shear. 


latter is in its upper position, this being the position 
which it normally maintains. By inserting a key, c, be- 
tween the lower rounded end of one of the tails and the 
base of the keyway in the punch head the punch is 
brought into action. It will be observed that the force of 
punching does not take effect on the pins b, these being 
merely used to guide the lower ends of the tails when the 
punch head is not active. The rounded lower ends of the 
eccentric tails allow for their rocking due to their slight 
angular motion. The Badger State Machine Company 
was allowed a patent on this feature in March, 1904. 
The body of the machine is cast in one solid piece, all 
shafts, pins and king bolts being made of hammered 
tool steel. Both shear and punch are controlled by 
clutches that are operated by convenient foot treadles 
and that stop automatically at the top of the stroke. The 
punch is provided with a stripping attachment and ad- 
justable gauge to regulate the distance of the holes from 
the edge of the sheet. The machine illustrated weighs 
2500 pounds, and has a capacity of punching a %4-inch hole 
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in %-inch plate, cutting off 4% x 4 flat iron bars and 1- 
inch rounds, and will punch to the center of a 24-inch 
sheet. It is being built also in larger and smaller sizes 
and capacities, and for either hand, belt or motor drive. 


ee 
The Bucyrus Steam Shovels for Panama. 


The eleven steam shovels contracted for by the 
Panama Canal Commission from the Bucyrus Company, 
South Milwaukee, Wis., embody the latest improvements 
in steam shovels. There are five 70-ton and six 95-ton. 
The dipper of the 70-ton shovel has a capacity of 24% to 3 
cubic yards, and that of the 95-ton shovel 5 cubic yards, 
which means that under favorable conditions 12 yards 
can be excavated in a minute with the former and 20 
yards with the latter. Some of the improvements em- 
bodied in the latest 70-ton shovel built by the company 
are as follows: 

That portion of the boom which is subjected to the 
greatest strain has a double box girder. The boom en- 
gines are protected by a covering of heavy steel plate 
from injury by dirt or by the striking of the hoisting 
chain. The boiler is covered with magnesia blocks, which 
are incased in a planished sheet steel jacket securely 
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FROPFILE VIEWS 


Fig. 2.—Detail of the Punch Head Mechanism. 


fastened, which is so arranged that sections of it may 
be taken off without disturbing the rest. The frame of 
the house is entirely of steel. The hoisting friction is 
operated by a steam thrust cylinder, which both facili- 
tates its operation and increases the speed at which the 
shovel can be worked. Among the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the 95-ton steam shovel are its clear lift from 
rail to bottom of dipper door, when open, 17 feet; width 
of cut at 8-foot elevation, 54 feet; length of car over all, 
41 feet 7 inches; width of car over all, 10 feet; size of 
main engines, 14x16 inches; type of swinging gear, 
independent reversible engines; boom, all steel; type of 
thrust motion, independent reversible engines; size of 
hoisting chain, 1% inches. The contract involves the dis- 
mantling, packing, shipment and erection, and testing by 
crews furnished by the contractors. The Bucyrus Com- 
pany included in its proposal a condition that the Govern- 
ment assume the responsibility for the transportation of 
the shovels after delivery at the ship’s side in New York 
City. 
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September Iron and Steel Exports and Imports. 


The exports of iron and steel in September, according 
to the report just issued by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, exceeded those 
of any previous month of this year. Taking the com- 
modities for which quantities are given, the exports for 
September were 131,886 gross tons, as compared with 
101,124 tons in August, 108,039 tons in July, 119,179 tons 
in June and 107,646 tons in May. The detailed figures 
for the month and nine months are given in the following 


table: 
Eaports of Iron and Steel. 


r-——September.———,, -——- Nine months.-——, 


1904. 1903. 1904, 1903. 
Commodities. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
oe eee 8.774 1,118 36,413 11,982 
BOURNE Ske v ieee us se 5,190 202 22,214 8,130 
eer 1,541 1,304 22,383 15,2838 
Pee 287 683 14,042 19,043 
ra 2,350 532 18,848 13,784 
Billets, ingots, blooms.26,175 37 262,626 1,056 
Hoop, band, scroll.... 32 126 2,144 1,428 
OO ee i tae 1,614 143 
| a 62,375 6,487 272,553 11,611 
Iron sheets and plates 276 1,693 3,382 4,358 
Steel sheets and plates 6,751 518 30,399 9,082 
Tin plates and terne 
SE 0s 0.6 areas 723 1 5,385 168 
Structura) iron and 
DN ak +k oce wee 6,159 1,895 37,351 22,565 
PD avinanks+exeuseee 8,046 6,110 80,743 76,234 
fe eee eee 912 1,059 7,521 6,789 
ee i oi Sees 1,969 1,950 20,580 22,358 
All other, including 
SG: cb clccdacks 826 167 2,193 1,636 
OND «vic ance nnd 131,886 23,882 840,391 220,650 


Taking the same class of articles as those treated in 
the above table, the imports from one month to another 
now show very little difference. ‘The figures for Septem- 
ber were 21,006 gross tons, as compared with 20,878 tons 
in August and 21,891 tons in July. The detailed tigures 
for the month and nine months are given in the following 


table: 
Imports of Iron and Steel. 


r——September.———, ——-Nine months.-—., 
1904. 1908. 1904, 1908. 
Commodities. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
PAS GOR cet Se 6w ses 8.684 16,414 60,627 547,386 
ED 6850s ck wecienes 1,121 1,964 15,057 74,1038 
ee Gee vo wse beans 1,128 2,362 15,803 31,068 
PD cs. Ge vin0s6eeheae 2 2,196 34,232 87,273 
Hoop, band and scroll 702 42 1,946 1,433 
Billets, slabs, bars, &c., 
steel in forms D.e.s. 647 13.530 8,814 243,211 
Sheets and plates.... 159 1,057 3,581 7,895 
Tin plates and terne 
Se Wa baics sen 6,793 2,440 55.588 86,212 
a eS 1,302 1,443 12,034 15,362 
Wire and articles made 
BR 4 sins ERS Ree 179 470 3,016 3,749 
Structural iron and 
ae 260 893 5,764 4,823 
ES eS ee EUR ES 22 24 292 319 
Sere 7 21 98 171 
Pee ey 21.006 42,856 216,852 1,053,905 


* Included in * Al! other’ prior to July 1, 1903. 


The total value of iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof, not including ore, exported in September was 
$11,150,815, as compared with $10,430,331 in August. The 
total value for the nine months ending September 30 was 
$92,565,937, against $72,714,360 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1903. The total exports of iron ore for the nine 
months only amounted to 129,740 gross tons. Taking the 
imports of iron and steel and manufactures thereof, not 
including ore, the September values aggregated only 
$1,841,174, and for the nine months ending with Septem- 
ber $16,591,000. The imports of iron ore for the nine 
months were only 294,203 gross tons, as compared with 
$36,417 tons in the corresponding period of the previous 
year. 

Ainmnmcpulijtaiiainnsainaie 


Cc. B. Rittenhouse, who for four years was buyer for 
Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Company in New York, 
has succeeded Charles Cassils in Montreal, Canada, rep- 
resenting the United States Steel Products Export Com- 
pany. Mr. Rittenhouse was for several years in the New 
York office of the Carnegie Steel Company before the 
formation of the United States Steel Corporation. 
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The Putnam 32-Inch High Speed Lathe. 


In the tool steel tests at the St. Louis Exposition the 
32-inch high speed engine lathe shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations was used. It is a very powerful tool, 
built by the Putnam Machine Company, Fitchburg, Mass., 
and is capable of withstanding cutting the equivalent of 
50 horse-power. In tests already made it has removed 
stock at the rate of 3 tons an hour. Among its several in- 
teresting features is the provision whereby all the driving 
mechanism from the clutch coupling to the internal gear 


Inch Lathe Used in the High Speed Tool Steel Tests at the World's Fair. 


°. 


Fig. 1.—The Putnam 3 





of the face plate is submerged in oil. Another interesting 
device is the clutch arrangement for throwing the feed 
in and out, the feed being operated from a pinion on the 
end of the main spindle. Six longitudinal feeds are pro- 
vided, ranging from 1-16 to % inch, and the same number 
of cross feeds from 1-32 to 4 inch. 

A variable speed motor built by the Northern Elec- 
trical Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., drives the lathe, 
though the same machine is built with belt drive for use 
where electric power is not available. The entire train 
of gears runs in oil, being contained in an oil tight case, 
and all bearings are oil tight. The gearing is shown in 
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plan in Fig. 2, all parts being revolved into a common 
plane. The power is transmitted from the motor through 
a clutch coupling to a pinion meshing with a gear on a 
secondary shaft, B. This shaft carries a pair of sliding 
gears which mesh one or the other of two gears on the 
shaft C with the face plate pinion D, affording two me- 
chanical changes of speed which double the range of 
speeds provided by the motor. The sliding gears are 
operated by a longitudinal pull handle at the front of the 
head. 

The feed is actuated from a pinion, F, on the end of 
the main spindle E. This pinion and the pinion G on the 
feed stud with which it meshes may be interchanged, 
thus giving two changes of feed, multiplying by two the 
three changes resulting from the nest of three gears 
SSS on the feed stud H. Any one of these three gears may 
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Fig. 2.—Development of the Gearing in the Head of the Putnam 


be brought into action by means of an internal clutch. 
The necessary power for the feed is transmitted through 
a gear meshing with one on a hollow shaft, J, which is 
a continuation of the feed screw P and is connected with 
it by a positive clutch, K, when the feed is thrown into 
action. Changes of feed are obtained through the nest 
of gears by manipulating the wheel seen at the front of 
the lathe at the head, the wheel being attached to a 
shaft teminating in a pinion, R, which engages a rack 
on the clutcn rod. An index plate on the wheel, in con- 
nection with a pointer on the lathe bed, indicates which 
of the three feed gears is in mesh, or whether the in- 
ternal clutch is in one of its two neutral positions. The 
heavy longitudinal feed screw P is located midway be- 
tween the ways and engages a solid bronze nut in the 
carriage. This position of the screw is considered best 


where such heavy demands are made upon it and where 
flat ways are used, the strain being more equally divided 
than when the screw is at one side of the bed. 

As already stated, the screw is in two parts and re- 
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ceives its power from the feed drive only when the posi- 
tive clutch K is in use, connecting the hollow shaft and 
the screw. The quick return is driven from the face 
plate, there being a second pinion, M, on the side opposite 
the driving pinion D, which transmits power to a gear, N, 
loosely mounted on the screw. This train of gearing 
runs continuously. The quick return is accomplished by 
throwing in a friction, L, which acts with the throwing 
out of the positive clutch. Thus the feed screw may be 
driven by the positive clutch in feeding the tool, or by 
the friction in the quick return of the carriage, or may 
remain idle with neither clutch in action. It is impos- 
sible for both clutches to be thrown in at once, which 
prevents possible accidents resulting from the careless- 
ness of the operator. The clutch mechanism is controlled 
by the horizontal lever on the front of the head manipu- 
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32-Inch Lathe. 


lated through a rock shaft from a lever on the apron. 

The lower horizontal rod on the front of the lathe 
in Fig. 1 connects with the motor controller and is op- 
erated from the hand wheel on the apron through bevel 
gears, one of which is splined on the rod. The rod just 
above provides an automatic stop motion and works in 
conjunction with the splined rod for the feeds and quick 
return, the latter being operated by hand. By this system 
very complete control of the feed is obtained, the operator 
being able to stop the work practically instantaneously. 
The longitudinal feed is in one direction only, and the 
cross feed is in both directions. 

The spindle E is tapered to fit in the face plate with 
the larger end of the spindle on the outside, so that the 
greater the strain put upon the spindle the firmer it fits 
in the face plate. The wearing bearing between the face 
plate and the head stock consists of three rings, O, the 
outer two of bronze, the center of steel. The bronze 
rings are larger in diameter than the steel ring and dip 
in a reservoir of oil, As the rings are grooved radially 
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complete lubrication of their wearing surfaces is ob- 
tained. 

Oil lubrication of the tool is furnished by a special 
centrifugal pump located in the middle leg of the ma- 
chine, which contains the oil reservoir. The oil is taken 
to each of the two tool posts by means of pipes, as shown 
in the illustration. Suitable pans are provided for catch- 
ing the oil after use and returning it to the reservoir. 

The maximum cutting speed is 100 feet a minute. 
The feeds are 1-16, 3-32, 9-64, 4, 11-22 and % inch. The 
front tool post has a longitudinal adjustment in the 
block, which is desirable in certain operations. The 
feed handle may be placed in its neutral position, and 
the carriage operated by hand by the wheel at the tail 
end of the feed screw. 

————<-6- 


Sir James Power. 





Traveling with the members of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, who are now visiting America, there is a man 
who is distinguished in his own land and is making a 
chain of acquaintances and gaining a fund of knowledge 
while in this country that will doubtless prove of in- 
estimable value to him in the growth of his career as 
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SIR JAMES A. POWER. 


a public man at home. He is Sir James Power, mayor 
of Waterford, Ireland, a man of forceful character and 
ambition. While in this country he is the special guest 
of the president of the Iron and Steel Institute, Andrew 
Carnegie. He is a man who has attracted the attention 
not only of all the members of the party, but also of 
those, particularly the municipal, State and Government 
officials, who have welcomed the members of the Insti- 
tute along their journey. 

At the reception given to the visitors at her home in 
New York by Mrs. Carnegie, one of the secrets of the 
attachment which he holds for Sir James was confi- 
dentially confessed to a few of the guests by Mr. Car- 
negie. In showing his own apartments to his personal 
friends Mr. Carnegie proudly displayed a photograph 
which occupies a conspicuous position on his desk, bear- 
ing the inscription, “The Hero-Mayor of Waterford.” 
The story of Sir James’ heroism dates back about two 
years. At a great conflagration at Waterford, in which 
an entire square of buildings was completely consumed, 
two men were overcome in one of the upper stories of 
one of the burned buildings. Sir James rushed to the 
rescue, but, in view of the rapid spread of the flames, was 
forced to abandon the stairways and carry his men to 
the windows. By tying bed clothing together he suc- 
ceeded in lowering his men safely to the street, but to 
save himself he was compelled te jump. It was a ‘30-foot 
leap, and he was carried unconscious to a hospital, where 
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he remained six weeks. For this act of conspicuous 
bravery he was publicly presented with a testimonial. 
Shortly afterward he was elected mayor of his city, and 
one of his first official acts was to organize an efficient 
fire brigade. 

Mr. Carnegie delights in telling this story and in pay- 
ing special honor to Sir James at all of the public func- 
tions attended by the Institute. At the reception of the 
Institute by President Roosevelt last Saturday after- 
noon, as Sir James passed between the lines formed by 
Mr. Roosevelt and his wife and daughter on one side 
and Mr. Carnegie and his associates in the council of 
the Institute on the other, Mr. Carnegie stepped forward 
and introduced him personally. President Roosevelt 
gave him a most hearty welcome and chatted with him 
several moments while the line came to a standstill, and 
Mr. Carnegie then invited Sir James to remain in the 
room with the official party. He was knighted by King 
Edward during his-recent trip through Ireland, when the 
King visited the city of Waterford and paid a special 
compliment to its “ Hero-Mayor.” 

—————_ 3 e____ 


National Machine Tool Builders’ Convention. 


It is officially announced that the next convention of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association will be 
held in New York on November 15 and 16, with head- 
quarters at the Hoffman House, Madison Square. The 
officers are as follows: President, William Lodge of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; first vice-president, W. P. Davis of Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; second vice-president, F. E. Reed of Worcester, 
Mass.; secretary, P. E. Montanus of Springfield, Ohio, 
and treasurer, Enoch Earle of Worcester, Mass. 

Though young in years, the association has the proud 
distinction of including in its membership such impor- 
tant companies as the following: 


Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn. 

B. F. Barnes Company, Rockford, Ill. 

Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Baush Machine Tool Company, Springfield, Mass. 

P. Blaisdell & Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Draper Machine Tool Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Prentice Bros. Company, Worcester, Mass. 

F, E. Reed Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Whitcomb Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Woodward & Powell Planer Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Norton Emery Wheel Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Cc. E. Sutton Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Flather & Co., Incorporated, Nashua, N. H. 

Mark Flather Planer Company, Nashua, N. H. 

Birsse Machine Company, Newark, N. J. 

Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 

W. P. Davis Machine Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

W. A. Wilson Machine Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bradford Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bickford Drill & Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cincinnati Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cincinnati Planer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cincinnati Shaper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dietz Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fosdick Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Greaves, Klusman & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

R. K. LeBlond Machine Toe) Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

King Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Queen City Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rahn, Mayer, Carpenter Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Schumacher & Boye, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hamilton Machine Tool Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Fairbanks Machine Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

Springfield Machine Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

Owen Machine Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

Jones & Lamson Machine Company, Springfield, Vt. 

Ridgway Machine Tool Company, Ridgway, Pa. 
> —————_——_ 


A “bar which cannot be sawed through” has been 
patented by a Pennsylvania inventor, specially intended 
for use in penal institutions. The bar has a number of 
longitudinal holes near the surface which are filled with 
glass. This is very severe on the saw, and is counted 
upon to discourage the sawyer. ‘The expense of manu- 
facturing such bars would be somewhat above that for 
the ordinary type, and the diameter would necessarily be 
ingreased to allow for the glass, an increase which 
would in itself deter most criminals from attempting the 
task of cutting through it. 
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The American 22-Inch Lathe. 


The 22-inch lathe shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration is primarily intended for roughing and boring, 
hence has the entire screw cutting mechanism omitted 
The feeding mechanism, while of the same principle as 
that regularly furnished by the builder, the American 
Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is of a special 
nature, There are seven carriage feeds, ranging from 
0.2 to 0.015, these being graded for the greatest efficiency 
in that character of roughing and boring for which this 
lathe was designed. 

The patent geared head is of a simple, powerful and 
efficient construction. Through a lever shown on the front 
four speeds are obtained with only six gears, making it 


possible to use gears of very wide face and large diam- - 


eters, so that the mechanism has sufficient strength to 
transmit the maximum power delivered to the machine 
by a 6-inch double belt. The four speeds obtainable 
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of the turret and is extremely valuable in boring opera 
tions. It consists of a symmetrical housing containing 
miter gears, which actuate a spindle with ball thrust 
bearing, carrying the boring bar. The spindle is made 
to revolve from a separate overhead countershaft, as 
shown in the illustration, being connected by a telescopic 
rod having universal joints, so as to allow any movement 
of the turret slide, The boring spindle revolves in the 
opposite direction to the main spindle on the head, which 
is an obvious advantage. The boring spindle has five 
rates of speed through the cone pulley on the counter 
shaft, giving proper gradation to obtain the best results 
in the boring for which the lathe is intended. Whenever 
it is desired to use another face of the turret the tele 
scopic rod allows the latter to be revolved without dis 
turbing the drilling attachment. The boring tool is sup 
plied with oil drawn by an auxiliary pump up through 
the turret stem and boring bar. The carriage has a simi 
lar oil supply for the turning tool. The pan beneath the 
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through the head, in connection with a triple friction 
countershaft, afford 12 speeds to the spindle, ranging from 
5 to 322 revolutions per minute. 

The carriage is fitted with a plain block rest. which 
is provided with an interesting calipering attachment. 
This consists of a set of four adjusting screws, attached 
to the plain block rest after the manner of eye bolts, eacn 
one, when desired, falling over into corresponding slots 
in the yoke piece over the front carriage dovetail. By 
adjusting knurled lock nuts on any one of the four screws 
and dropping it into its slot the travel of the cutting tool 
toward the center, and hence the diameter to be turned, 
is limited at will. This attachment is very valuable in 
duplicate work which involves not more than four sepa- 
rate diameters. ; 


The hexagon automatic turret is of liberal size, with 
rapid and easy adjustments; is provided with power feed, 
driven by sprocket chain from the feed rod, thus giving 
14 feeds to the turret, ranging from 0.16 to 0.007. The 
worm is dropped out of mesh with the wheel by an im- 
proved tripping device, adjustable from the front of the 
machine. The turret slide has an extra long bearing on 
the bed; the top slide has a 24-inch movement, controlled 
by a pilot wheel, and is supported on the front end by 
an improved supporting shoe which slides on the ways 
and is firmly bolted to the end of the turret slide directly 
under the cutting tool. It insures accurate alignment in 
boring and has a gibbed bearing both at the top and 
bottom of the ways, thus preventing all spring in any 
direction. 


The drilling attachment is affixed to one of the faces 


22-Inch Lathe. 


bed catches all waste oil, which is returned to the ma- 
chine repeatedly. 

The lathe is very heavy and substantial throughout to 
adapt it to the unusually heavy strains which a lathe of 
this character must undergo. 

aninonmngaiemealie 

We have received, through the courtesy of the Ameri- 
can Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company, 44 Wall street, 
New York, a copy of the rules governing sales of pig iron 
on the New York Produce Exchange, as accepted by its 
Board of Managers October 20. Under these rules the 
pig iron sold for future delivery on the Produce Ex- 
change will be known as “ contract pig iron,” upon sales 
of which the tender of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany’s certificates for warrants of the American Pig Iron 
Storage Warrant Company, held by the Trust Company, 
as provided in the rules of the Pig Iron Trade of the 
Produce Exchange, shall constitute a regular delivery as 
binding buyer and seller. The rules give the form of 
the warrants, the form of the delivery order, and full 
details to govern transactions in such warrants. 


The important part which the rivets play in the con- 
struction of modern steel steamships is well illustrated by 
the fact that in the new Cunard liner “ Caronia,”’ the 
largest ship ever constructed in Great Britain, no less than 
1,800,000 rivets were used, the total weight represented 
being about 600 tons. All of the rivets are steel. Some 
of those used in the bottom, where the keel plating is 
about 3 inches thick, are 7 inches long, and weigh each 
3% pounds. The greater part of the riveting work was 
done by hydraulic power. 
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INSTITUTE. 


THE SECOND AMERICAN MEETING. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


In our issue of last week, page 45, we presented a 
report of the proceedings of the first technical session 
of the Institute, held in New York, at the Hotel Astor, on 
Wednesday, October 26. The second session was held 
Wednesday afternoon, being called to order at 2.30, E. 
Windsor Richards presiding. 

The paper presented by J. M. Gledhill on “ The De- 
velopment and Use of High Speed Tool Steel” was read 
by Secretary Bennett H. Brough, the author being absent. 
The discussion was opened by Prof. Henry M. Howe, who 
said, in part: 

One point that has occurred to me is whether it real- 
ly has been shown that Swedish iron is necessary or bet- 
ter than equally pure iron that is not Swedish. The 
author of the paper supports with great positiveness the 
superiority of the steel made from Swedish irons, but it 
might be well that he should indicate the line of evi- 
dence. ; 

I suppose that most of us are looking with particular 
interest at the development of these high speed steels 
from elements existing in great quantities rather than 
from the more rare vanadium, molybdenum and tungsten, 
of which the supply is likely to be exhausted. If high 
speed cutting is to be permanent it would seem that we 
should have to draw on the commoner elements, not on 
the rare ones. 

Mr. Richards called on Mr. White, who said: 


I appreciate very much what has been said about the 
advantages of the use of high speed steel, because I have 
derived in my work so much benefit from the use of that 
invention. I agree fully as to the great advantage of 
using high speed steel, but I think, unfortunately, the 
writer of this paper has, no doubt unwittingly, only given 
us half of the subject. Probably the experience of many 
of you is the same as has been mine: We commenced to 
use high speed steel, und we at once found that it had the 
effect of condemning all our machines. We have had to 
condemn machines that we thought were good. We 
have had to make new head stocks to the lathes that 
seemed good enough before, and even now we have not 
by any means reached the limit that we can go to, be- 
cause the machines have pulled us up. 

But the point is that we cannot take the benefits 
of this steel without having specially devised machines, 
and therefore I think that we should remind ourselves 
in considering the advantages of this that concurrently 
with the adoption of high speed steel must come the use 
of very much superior machines, and therefore it is not 
fair to give all the credit of these wonderful records to the 
tool steel] when at least one-half of the credit is due to 
the machines. 


Mr. Richards called on H. H. Campbell, who said: 


There is one point which is especially interesting, the 
point that was raised by Professor Howe of Swedish iron 
being necessary to the best quality. I think that is a 
very important statement, which should be carefully con- 
sidered before it is put on record. Is it necessary in the 
manufacture of any tool steel, as is frequently stated, to 
have Swedish iron in order to produce the best results? 

I think we have reached that point where we should 
not accept the traditions of the past as being final and 
conclusive if there is any way of testing the matter. 

Our company makes some of this steel of various 
kinds. We do not think that we make better than any- 
body else in the world, but in various tests we think that 
we have made as good as three, or four, or five, or six 
other makers, and we do not use Swedish stock of any 
kind. Now, then, are we mistaken in our assumption that 
it is? What proof is there that any more Swedish iron is 
necessary to make this better material? If there is any 
it would be a most interesting investigation to find out 
the reason why. 

The point that has been raised about the machine 
doing half the work is of course true, but with the spe- 
cial new machines, powerful machines, that we have, it is 
impossible to speed up the old tool steel; you will take 
the temper out of the tool. If you are limited by the tool 


itself the fact that it takes a new machine to get the 
benefit out of the steel has nothing to do with the case; 
the credit is due to the steel and not to the machine. 

Dr. Matthews, being called on by the Chair, said: 

It is not necessary, I think, in order to get good re- 
There are a great many do- 


sults, to use Swedish iron. 


mestic irons which in analysis compare very favorably, 
if they are not superior, to many of the Swedish irons. 

It seems to me that the tendency with regard to high 
speed steel has been to force one stee! into every use—that 
you can make one kind of tool steel for all uses—springs, 
punches and dies. 

The most efficient steel for certain classes of cutting 
is not the most efficient steel for the operating end. How- 
ever, we must strike an average between what. we can 
make and what we can use to great advantage. 

I think the conclusions that Mr. Gledhill has put be- 
fore us are practically confirmed. We appreciate very 
highly that he should give us a paper of this kind. The 
information is very valuable. 


Mr. Pye-Smith, in response to an invitation from the 
Chair, said: 


Being one of those who are at present engaged in the 
manufacture of the original Mushet steel I have natural- 
ly taken a good deal of interest in this paper. I am sure 
steel makers, especially the makers of this high speed 
steel, will be grateful to Mr. Gledhill for giving so much 
information as to the use of the steel and instructing 
them how to use it, because, I think, that is one of the 
great troubles that the steel maker has; he used to have 
it with the old crucible steel, and has it with high speed 
steel; the steel may be perfectly good, but he does not 
know how to treat it or how to use it properly, and I 
think that this paper will be of use in speaking of how 
to treat the steel properly. 

One point I should like to speak of: This steel is so 
extremely hard that, of course, it is also brittle, and it 
is very necessary to avoid sharp corners or angles in mak- 
ing tools. Another thing, many users of this tool steel, 
the blacksmiths themselves, have stamped on the tool 
some letter or something of that sort. Sometimes the 
letter is stamped quite deeply. The stamp on the tool 
acts just like -a scratch with a diamond on a piece of 
glass. It gets a start for a fracture, and over and over 
again I have seen tools broken in this way—broken just 
where the steel has been stamped—because it has had this 
start. 

With reference to the influence of the various elements 
on the steel, Mr. Gledhill has not made any mention of 
the influence of manganese. Mr. Metcalf, in his book on 
the use of steel, makes a great point of the combination 
of manganese and tungsten. I should like to know if 
Mr. Gledhill has carried out any experiments to find 
out whether the manganese is detrimental or useful, 
whether it improves the steel. 

With regard to molybdenum, my experience seems to 
be that they have used molybdenum on this side of the 
Atlantic very much more than they have on the other 
side. I have come across three or four steels, well known 
steels, on this side, all of them, I think containing mo- 
lybdenum, whereas in England, I think, very few, in- 
deed, as to the prominent steels contain that element. 


Prof. J. W. Richards, after passing rapidly over sev- 
eral points in the paper, called attention to the difference 
in practice in Nngland and the United States regarding 
the use of molybdenum, as follows: 


The mention of the use of molybdenum in this pa- 
per proves to my mind the difference between the prac- 
tice followed in Europe and America. On looking over 
that very fine work on steel recently issued in England 
by Herbert the word molybdenum is not to be found as 
far as my reading goes; and the statement that has 
beeri made in this meeting that several hundred tons of 
molybdenum had been used here would tend to estab- 
lish the difference in the practice of the two countries. 


Oberlin Smith spoke, in part, as follows: 


I am not a steel maker nor a chemist, but am more 
especially interested in the mechanical part of it, in the 
development of tools. Just at present, as it happens, I 
am establishing an entirely new shop to replace one that 
burned a short time ago, and the new shop is to have 
nothing in it but high speed steel. The superintendent 
has been positively forbidden to let any bars of other 
steel come in. 

With rotary tools, such as lathes, drilling machines, 
milling machines, &c., weight and strength are needed 
to avoid the vibration due to the higher rotating speed. 
To give the inertia that is so necessary in a machine 
tap], not cnly do we want heavier spindles, but heavier 
beds and frames, and everything to resist vibration and 
give greater stiffness, more stiffness that we have been 
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used to, and the use of these tools is going to drive the 
niachine tool makers to it. 

I think one of the great advantages that is destined 
to come will be moving tools and stationary tables. We 
will revert to some of the old types, where the tool moved 
rather than the work. 

In my opinion the development of the milling ma- 
chine has only begun, and there are going to be wonder- 
ful strides. We shall not only get much higher speed, 
but we shall have the advantage of machines which will 
do more work in the same time and with much less strain 
on the working parts. 

The great development of motor driving for machine 
tools comes just at the same time that the development 
of high speed tools has begun, so that the two things are 
coming to work together; and in equipping a whole shop 
with motor driven tools the change is due both to the 
high speed steels and in getting all the conditions neces- 
sary for motor driving—a very interesting problem; and 
these problems are coming on and are going to tax all 
the ingenuity of the machine tool people for a good while 
to come. 


The paper on “ Acid Open Hearth Manipulation” by 
Andrew McWilliam and William H. Hatfield, and the pa- 
per by Emile Demenge on “ The Utilization of Exhaust 
Steam from Engines Acting Intermittently by Means 
of Regenerative Steam Accumulators and of Low Pres- 
sure Turbines on the Rateau System,” were read by title. 

The chairman read the following resolution: 


That the best thanks of the members be given to the presi 
dent of the American Reception Committee, John Fritz; to the 
chairman of the Executive Committee, Charles Kirchhoff ; to the 
secretary, Theodcre Dwight, and to the members of the Recep- 
tion Committee, and also to the local committees in New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Buffalo, St. 
Louis and Chicago for the great cordiality of the welcome ex- 
tended and for the arrangements so ably planned and so success 
fully carried out for the convenience, instruction and pleasure 
of the members during the present meeting. 

Secretary Brough arose to speak to this resolution, 
saying, in part, as follows: 


It is unusual for an officer of the Institute to second a 
vote of thanks, but the chairman has been good enough 
to allow me on this occasion the privilege of doing so, 
and I consider it a very great privilege, because I have 
happened to be in New York for the past fortnight and 
have probably better knowledge than any one else in the 
room of the vast amount of work that the Reception Com- 
mittee has undertaken for our instruction and entertain- 
ment. These gentlemen have neglected their private 
affairs, their homes and their families, and have been 
living here on the premises, working day and night to 
make these arrangements. The work has been so ardu- 
ous that I am sorry to say the secretary is suffering from 
a somewhat severe attack of indisposition as the result 
of the labors he has had to undergo. 

It is not only the Executive Committee to whom we 
have to be grateful, but we have to remember that in 
each of the cities the Institute is going to visit there 
are committees working in exactly the same way. We 
havé here in New York already had a foretaste of what 
we may expect in the other cities we are going to visit. 

When we think of the entertainments that Mr. Well- 
man and other gentlemen in this room are preparing for 
us in other cities I begin to believe that the Institute will 
have to deviate from its usual practice of having only one 
foreign meeting, and have a subsequent foreign meeting 
at Carlsbad to enable us to recuperate from the over- 
eating and overentertainment here. 





Responding to the resolution, Prof. Geo. W. Maynard 
said: 


I feel that these very kind remarks are hardly justi- 
fied. All the members of our committee in New York 
feel that we have fallen far short of what we would like 
to have done and what we planned to do, but we have 
done the best that we can, and we hope that when you 
leave us you will feel like coming again. I trust you will 
not allow 14 years to pass before you visit us again. 


Sir James Kitson arose and addressed the meeting as 
follows: 


The best thanks of the Institute are due to Mr. Car- 
negie for acting as chairman of this meeting. Those of 
us who have preceded him in the chair are well con- 
scious of the fact that it is not the simple duty of con- 
ducting the proceedings that lays a burden on the chair- 
man. He has a good deal to organize, and he has a good 
deal to arrange. It is due in the first place to Mr. Car- 
negie’s initiative that we have had the great honor and 
the great pleasure of being invited to visit the United 
States. And I think I may say that it is through him 
that all these great activities have been sent forth. We 
heard from Mr. Gayley in his paper this morning of the 
creation of energy. I do not know whether it was neces- 
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sary to attempt the creation of energy in the United 
States, among any section of her citizens, and at least 
not among that section which controls the magnificent 
iron trade which we come to admire and to wonder at. 
But we do know that Mr. Carnegie has succeeded in en- 
ergizing the energetic. He claims that he owes his suc- 
cess to the fact that he has surrounded himself with and 
used men much cleverer than himself, and as he is ab- 
sent from the chair, I think I may take him at his word, 
and say that the results of this meeting so far have 
shown that the men who managed his undertakings and 
the men who managed these meetings are very much clev- 
erer than he is. Therefore, he has been so successful in 
this organization, and also in his management of our af- 
fairs here, I am sure you will join with me in voting that 
our best thanks be given to him for his conduct on this 
occasion. 
The Annual Dinner. 

On Wednesday evening the annual dinner of the In- 
stitute was held in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, with over 350 participants. In addition to the 
members of the Institute prominent representatives of 
the American iron trade from all sections of the United 
States were present. Prominent among the decorations 
were the British and American flags, while intermingled 
with the flowers were brilliant specimens of autumn fo- 
liage. The menu was bound in heavy paper covers with 
an impressionist picture of a blast furnace on the front 
cover. Inside an allegorical picture of the progress of 
America from aboriginal conditions to modern civiliza- 
tion faced a representation of a partly completed steel 
frame skyscraper having the various courses of the din- 
ner set forth on the several stories, ascending to the 
cigars and coffee and topped with a derrick swinging a 
beam in place bearing the word “speeches.” Scotch 
airs predominated in the music rendered by an orchestra 
during the discussion of the menu. 

The post prandial exercises were directed by Presi- 
dent Andrew Carnegie, who in his introductory remarks 
dwelt fondly on the bonds uniting the great Anglo-Saxon 
countries and happily proposed as a record breaker a 
joint toast to the King of England and the President 
of the United States, the rulers of two great kindred 
countries, “ both rulers apostles of peace.” The toast to 
the reception committees was proposed by Sir James 
Kitson, past president, who eloquently extolled Ameri- 
can hospitality, to which a was made by 
Charles Kirchhoff, chairman of the American Executive 
Committee, who, among other things, alluded to the fact 
that the American trade, once so small that it was held 
in the lap of Great Britain, had grown too heavy to be 
so handled, and now the iron industries of the two coun- 
tries were properly advancing side by side. A toast to 
the Institute’s guests was proposed by E. Windsor 
Richards, past president, to which acknowledgments 
were made by Rear Admiral Coghlan, United States 
Navy, and Dr. Alexander C. Humphreys, president of 
the Stevens Institute of Technology. E. P. Martin, past 
president, spoke to a toast to the American engineering 
societies, the response being made by Dr. Henry M. 
Howe of Columbia University. Dr. Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond proposed a toast to the Iron and Steel Institute 
and its president, which was acknowledged by Mr. Car- 
negie, who began his remarks by asking all present to 
join in a silent toast to the memory of Abram S. Hewitt, 
to whom an eloquent tribute had been paid by Dr. Ray- 
mond in the course of his speech. The exercises were 
concluded shortly before midnight and the assemblage 
dispersed to the strains of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 


THE TOUR. 


Early Thursday morning all was activity at the New 
York headquarters, for the members were preparing to 
embark on the sightseeing tour of the country. Those 
who had not visited “ the States ” since the former Ameri- 
can meeting of the Institute were amazed at the progress 
which had been made in New York City during those 14 
years, and it was natural that they should look forward 
with the keenest expectancy toward viewing the strides 
made industrially in the interior, where even in 1890 
they had seen so much of interest. The itinerary was a 
most inviting one, as it promised inspection of works 
whose development since 1890 has been the topic of 
world wide discussion. 
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The party left New York in two sections, each having 
a special train and both leaving at about 10 a.m. The 
largest section went direct to Philadelphia over the 
Pennsylvania system, while about 90 members availed 
themselves of a special invitation of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company and left via the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
on a special train for Bethlehem. 

The Bethlehem Steel Plant. 


This trip was a most enjoyable one, for after crossing 
the State of New Jersey it furnished just a peep into the 
Lehigh Valley, with its historic furnaces, before arriv- 
ing at the great steel plant. It was about noon when 
the train was hauled into the yards of the works, and 
as it stopped in front of the administration building a 
party headed by Charles M. Schwab and including E. M. 
Mcllvain, president of the company; A. F. Borie, first 
vice-president; H. S. Snyder, secretary and treasurer ; 
Arch, Johnson, general superintendent, and A. Halliday 
and O. C. Acker, assistant general superintendents, re- 
ceived the members with a hearty welcome and a hos- 
pitality so genuine that it included a most excellent 
luncheon, after which appropriate souvenirs were dis- 
tributed in the form of gun metal match safes. The 
officers of the company and Mr. Schwab then accompanied 
the party on a trip about the works which had been ar- 
ranged and was conducted by General Superintendent 
Johnson. A train of flat cars, suitably arranged with 
benches, was used for taking the visitors through the 
various buildings, and when points of special interest were 
reached opportunity was given to alight and make care- 
ful inspection. The officers were assisted by 28 depart- 
ment heads, who divided the party into groups and 
showed the members the most courteous attention. 

The forge department was the first visited, and the 
solid hydraulic forging of a 42-inch round ingot, weighing 
56,410 pounds, into a 7-inch gun tube was witnessed. At 
another press a 30-inch round ingot, weighing 39,000 
pounds, was forged into a pin for the new Quebec Bridge. 
The train then proceeded to the open hearth department 
and the members witnessed the fluid compression of an 
ingot 35 inches round and weiguing 44,000 pounds, made 
for 5-inch gun jackets for the United States Navy. The 
gauge pressure was 1500 pounds and the pressure on the 
metal per square inch was 6130 pounds. At furnaces 
Nos. 6 and 9 was seen the casting of an armor plate in- 
got 28 x 181% x 120 inches in size and weighing 130,000 
pounds. This particular ingot was made for the mid- 
ship main belt of the side armor of the battle ship 
“ Connecticut.” The taper of the plate was to be from 
11 to 9 inches. The plate was to be face hardened and 
treated to the Krupp process. The train then proceeded 
through the steel foundry, and in machine shop No. 2 the 
party saw the finishing of the guns, tubes, bridge pins, 
and also the finishing of segments for the north tube 
of the Pennsylvania tunnel works, which was of especial 
interest in view of the fact that the party while in New 
York had inspected the work of constructing the tunnel, 
having been taken through the completed south tube 
The heaviest work witnessed was the finishing of 12-inch 
oreech loading coast defense guns. Another feature ot 
interest was the machining of large hollow forged nick 
eled steel crank shafts. 

The cars were boarded again and they proceeded to 
the armor plate department. After inspecting the great 
hydraulic engines the cars came to a halt before the 
50%-inch hydraulic press. Here the forging of a Krupp 
ingot into a plate for testing projectiles was seen. The 
size of the ingot was 20 x 102 inches, and its weight 
was 96,300 pounds. The great press, which exerted a 
pressure of about 14,000 tons, squeezed the huge ingot as 
though it were putty. The finished size of the plate was 
to be 8 inches thick, 6 feet wide and 12 feet long, and 
was to weigh 23,560 pounds. The train then passed 
the bending press, where the bending of gun shields for 
the United States Navy was done on a shield 4% inches 
thick by 84% inches wide and 132 inches long. The 
weight of one of these sheets was 10,816 pounds. The 
party then proceeded on foot through No, 3 machine shop, 
where the finishing of armor plates was witnessed. The 
most interesting machinery in this building was the 
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rotary planet used for finishing the sides of the plates. 
This machine is capable of taking a 244-Inch cut off of a 
plate. The train was again placed at the disposal of 
the party, and after viewing the pig casting machine the 
members boarded their cars for Philadelphia. 


In Philadelphia. 


The Bethlehem party joined the section which pro- 
ceeded direct to Philadelphia at the delightful quarters 
of the Germantown Cricket Club at Manheim. The 
Philadelphia Reception Committee announced that an in- 
formal supper would be served in the evening. This, in 
fact, turned out to be a delightful surprise, for it devel- 
oped into an excellent dinner, which was enjoyed the 
more because of the absence of rigid formalities. The 
party which came direct to Philadelphia from New York, 
and which included the ladies, arrived at the club about 
4.30 p.m., after a most intersting drive, and a tea wus 
served immediately upon their arrival. 

On Friday morning the various reception committees 
of the Philadelphia General Committee assembled at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, which served as_ head- 
quarters, and the entire party was escorted to the Public 
Buildings, where the Mayor of Philadelphia, John 
Weaver, formally received the members and extended to 
them the freedom of the city. Sir James Kitson replied 
in a very happy mood in behalf of the Institute. 

After this reception the members divided into various 
parties and, taking conveyances provided by the com- 
mittee, proceeded in various directions to visit the several 
points of interest which they had selected. 

One excursion was to museums, educational and 
scientific institutions, including the Franklin’ In- 
stitute, the American Philosophical Society, the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, the Drexel Insti- 
tute, the University of Pennsylvania and the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum and the Archeological 
Museum. At one o’clock luncheon was served in the 
Houston Club of the University of Pennsylvania. An 
excursion which was very largely attended included visits 
to the shipyards of Wm. Cramp & Sons’ Ship & Engine 
Building Company, the New York Shipbuilding Company, 
the United States Navy Yard at League Island and the 
Otto Hoffman Coke plant of the Public Service Corpora: 
tion at Camden, N. J. The steamer left Chestnut street 
wharf at 10.30 a.m. and proceeded to the Cramp yard. 
Besides the machine and boiler shops, the principal 
feature of interest was the cruiser “ Colorado,” which has 
just been completed and which made a remarkably suc- 
cessful trial trip. 

Luncheon was served on the boat en route to the 
League Island Navy Yard, the next stop. Here the visi- 
tors spent most of their time inspecting the naval ves- 
sels, several of which were stationed at the yard, in- 
cluding the battle ships “ Alabama” and “ Massachusetts,” 
the cruiser “ Denver” and the coast defense monitor 
“ Florida.” ‘The next point visited was of particular in- 
terest inasmuch as it is a good sized shipbuilding 
plant started on a large scale and embodying throughout 
the most modern features of equipment. The yards of 
the New York Shipbuilding Company, at Camden, N. J., 
are referred to. This plant is on the Delaware River, op- 
posite Philadelphia. Compressed air tools are used in all 
the departments ; all light and power are supplied from a 
central power station; the normal working force is 6000. 
One of the most notable features of this plant is its 
method of handling material, 35 electric cranes of va- 
rious descriptions being provided for that purpose. The 
plant is equipped with hydraulic machinery in the boiler 
departments and also throughout in the shipbuilding de- 
partment, the punching of plates being done by hydraulic 
tools of novel operation, as well as the bending of the 
plates. The keel for the first vessel was laid late in the 
year 1900; since that time the company has launched 24 
vessels, aggregating a tonnage of 77,504 tons. There are 
now under construction the cruiser “ Washington,” 502 
feet long; the battle ship “ Kansas,” 450 feet long, and 
five light vessels for the United States Lighthouse Estab- 
lishment. 

The final stop was made at the great “ by-product 
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plant”’ and coke ovens owned by the Camden Coke Com- 
pany, which is controlled by the Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey. This plant consists of two batteries 
of 50 ovens each of the Otto-Hoffman type, erected by 
the United Gas & Coke Company. The gas is used in 
Camden, and also pumped to Trenton, the capital of 
New Jersey, a distance of 38 miles, through 12-inch 
wrought iron pipe. The intermediate towns are supplied 
from the high pressure main through regulating gov- 
ernors. The daily production of coke is 350 tons, of 
which about 40 per cent. is marketed for metallurgical 
purposes, blast furnaces, cupolas, heating ovens, &c. The 
balance is crushed into sizes for domestic use. Other 
plants visited included the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
the Bement-Miles plant of the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany, William Sellers & Co., Incorporated ; the Link-Belt 
Engineering Company, R. D. Wood & Co., the Pencoyd 
Iron Works, the Pheenix Iron Company, the Worth Broth- 
ers Company and the Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Company. 

In the evening a reception was held in the Academy 
of Fine Arts. This was a brilliant affair. 

The Philadelphia Executive Committee was composed 
of the following: William Sellers, Walter Wood, H. H. 
Campbell, James M. Dodge, Alfred J. Major, A. J. Mox- 
ham, Leonard Peckitt, John Birkinbine, Edwin S. Cramp, 
Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., Decourcy May, Frank C. Rob- 
erts, and W. R. Webster. Joseph Wharton was chairman 
of the General Reception Committee and Mrs. John 
Birkinbine was chairman of the Ladies’ Committee. 


At Washington. 


On Saturday morning the party left for Washington. 
At Baltimore the train was met by F. W. Wood, presi 
dent, and H. F. Martin, general superintendent, of the 
Maryland Steel Company, who had a special car in wait 
ing and conducted about 20 of the members to the plant 
at Sparrows Point. A luncheon was provided at the 
works. The main party continued to Washington, arriv- 
ing at 12.30 p.m. They were escorted in carriages to the 
headquarters at the Hotel Willard. Here a luncheon 
was served, and at 2.15 p.m. the members proceeded to 
the east entrance of the White House, where they wer 
received by the President of the United States, Theodore 
Roosevelt. The President received the members in the 
“ Blue Room ” and spoke a few words of hearty welcome 
to the members of the council of the Institute. The entire 
White House was thrown open to the visitors, and a short 
time was spent in the inspection of the rooms and 
grounds. 

During the afternoon the members took optional 
trips to points of interest. At 8.30 p.m. a reception was 
given the Institute in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, where 
the trustees of the gallery and the honorary committee 
of reception were met. This committee was one of the 
most influential ever gotten together in this country for 
a similar affair. It consisted of the several members of 
the Cabinet, eminent army and navy officers, heads of 
departments, &c. Wm. Barret Ridgely was chaiman and 
Dr. David T. Day secretary. Through the efforts of the 
committee an extraordinary privilege was accorded to 
the visitors, the public buildings being opened for their 
inspection. At the Library of Congress the members were 
received by David Hutcheson, superintendent of the read 
ing room. At the United States National Museum and 
Smithsonian Institution the guests were received by Mr. 
Rathbun, assistant secretary in charge of the museum. 

Monday morning again saw the party moving west- 
ward, as the train left Washington for Pittsburgh at 
8.30 o’clock. At Cumberland, Md., which was reached 
about noon, a stop was made for luncheon. 


At Pittsburgh. 

The first day’s stop at Pittsburgh proved to be an 
extremely interesting one and opened the eyes of the 
visitors to one thing at least—the tremendous rate of 
production—the American pace. Early Tuesday morning 
the members assembled at the Hotel Schenley, where they 
boarded special trolley cars and were taken to the world 
famous Homestead works of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. The party was greeted at the entrance of the 
works with the Union Jack and the Star Spangled Ban- 
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ner waving a welcome. The 48-inch plate mill was the 
first department visited. Here the visitors were inter- 
ested in the great strippers taking the ingot from the mold 
and the transfer cranes, or charging machines, which 
pulled the ingots out of the heating furnaces and de- 
posited them upon the tables. The excellent operation 
of the great reversing engines and the ceaseless rapidity 
of all the operations of the mill were causes for exclama- 
tions of astonishment. And immediately upon entering 
the mill the visitors were struck with that feature which 
usually characterizes the first remarks of a foreign visitor 
to American steel plants: It is the few men to be seen 
at the plants and the almost weird movement of the 
fiery material from place to place with a continuous 
automatic rhythm that becomes most fascinating. From 
the plate mill, open hearth plant No. 2 was visited, and 
the party then passed through to the 32-inch slabbing mill. 
The great hydraulic shear chopping off slabs 4 inches 
thick and 38 inches wide and 45 inches long proved of 
special interest. The 140-inch plate mill was then visited, 
and the rolling of plates from 1% inch up in thickness and 
136 inches wide, and running to a length of 600 inches, 
was witnessed. The extensive use of the “ gooseneck ” 
turning table at this mill was the occasion for consid- 
erable favorable comment. The party then wended its 
way to the beam mill, where the rapid rolling of the 
various structural shapes proved of immense interest. 
The traveling tables carrying the material from roll to 
roll and the moving cutting off saws pleased the visitors 
greatly, as did the straightening rolls at the end of the 
mill. At the armor plate plant, which was next visited, 
the English members of the party felt a special interest, 
for several of the monstrous machines constituting the 
equipment were of English make, The 10,500-ton hydrau- 
lic forging press, which was squeezing down a 75,000-ton 
ingot to a plate to be finished to 8 x 76 x 250 inches for 
the battle ship “ Connecticut,” it was noted, was built 
by Sir J. Whitworth & Co. of Manchester. This was not 
the largest press at the plant, however, for just in back 
cf it stood one built by the Bethlehem Steel Company 
having a capacity of 12,500 tons per square inch. The 
special appliances for assisting the 160 and 100 ton Mor- 
gan electric traveling cranes in manipulating the huge 
ingots and plates were watched carefully. One of the 
interesting processes in finishing the plates was the cool 
ing apparatus, which, after the treatment of the plate has 
been completed, sends hundreds of thin sprays of water 
all over the plate to assure its rapid cooling. Another 
interesting operation was the nicking of the scale from 
the plates, which was done by means of a small portable 
pneumatic tool. 

After viewing the Homestead mills the party pro- 
ceeded by special train to Duquesne, four miles distant, 
and while en route a luncheon given by the Carnegie Steel 
Company was served on the train. At Duquesne the party 
was at once taken to the 40-inch continuous bar mill. 
Here the very acme of rapid production seems to have 
been reached, and the hustle of the whole arrangement 
quickly excited the astonishment of the visitors. The 
flying shear down at the end of the mill was viewed with 
the greatest admiration, for this is distinctly new to most 
of the members of the party. The great power of the 
geared crank shear was commented upon and the easy 
manipulation of the ingots at the heating furnaces was 
also the subject of many remarks. The fascinating and 
beautiful sight of the big Bessemer converters was then 
beheld, and after walking through the Bessemer depart- 
ment the party walked to what they have dubbed the 
“Record Blast Furnaces.” These are the four furnaces 
referred to in another article appearing elsewhere in this 
issue. Their achievement, which is of special interest, as 
it has just been made, they proudly proclaim by an im- 
mense sign placed at the top of one of the stacks bearing 
simply the figures 74,606. A production of this amount 
of pig by four furnaces in one month was easily voted 
by all as worthy of special compliments. The visitors 
inspected the furnaces carefully and then strolled through 
the blowing engine room to the admirable open hearth de- 
partment, after which they again boarded the special 
train to return to their hotels. 

In the evening a reception was given to the members 
of the Institute and their ladies by the Pittsburgh Recep 
tion Committee. This was a delightful function and a 
happy feature was the fact that the members were en 
abled to meet a large number of representative iron and 
steel manufacturers of the Pittsburgh district. 
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OBITUARY. 


WALLACE T. FOOTE. 

Wallace T. Foote died October 19, 1904. He was born 
in Middlebury, Vt., March 18, 1825, and moved to Port 
Henry, N. Y., in 1847. From that time until his retire- 
ment from active business in 1885 he was conspicuously 
identified with the iron business. In later years he was 
successful in other lines, being interested in the pulp and 
paper industry, and also for years president of the First 
National Bank of Wyoming, Iowa. His home for 57 years 
was in Port Henry, where he maintained a wise and gen- 
erous interest in everything that affected the welfare 
of the community. He was one of the promoters and 
directors of the first railroad that ran into the Upper 
Champlain Valley on the New Yor side. 

Mr. Foote was one of the last of those pioneers of the 
iron industry in our country who helped in the laying 
of its foundation and aided its growth to the present 
enormous proportions. When he entered the business in 
1850 the square stone stack, with its inefficient super- 
imposed ovens, the blast driven through its open top by 
some nearby water power, producing from 6 to 10 tons 
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of pig iron per day, was but a feeble prophecy of our 
500-ton modern furnace. In 1852 he took charge of the 
Port Henry Furnace Company, a corporation of Boston 
gentlemen, with B. T. Reed as president, whose prop- 
erty consisted of two stone stack furnaces, Nos. 1 and 
2, located on the shores of Lake Champlain at Port 
Henry. In November, 1854, he inaugurated the modern 
furnace by blowing in the “new No. 2” at that place, 
which was described by a historian of about that time as 
follows: 


This furnace was constructed on a new plan, having an outer 
case or shell of boiler iron riveted together and standing upon 
plates, supported by cast iron columns. This is the first erection 
of the kind built in the country, and so far as I am aware in 
the world, although some have been constructed in Europe with 
a boiler iron shell supported by brick arches. The furnace is 46 
feet high, 16 feet diameter at the top of the boshes, 8 feet 
high at the top of the furnace, and is blown through five tuyercs 
by a vertical steam engine having a steam cylinder 30 inches 
in diameter, 6 feet stroke, and a wind cylinder 84 inches diam- 
eter, 6 feet stroke. In i860 another furnace was commenced. 
but not completed until 1862. This furnace is propelled by ma- 
chinery similar te the other, but somewhat enlarged in its pro- 
portions and power. The furnace built by Powell & Lansing 
was taken down in 1855, and that erected by Gray was demol- 
ished in 1865. During the last five years these furnaces have 
produced 58,100 tons of pig iron. 

rhe English method of working a high furnace with a closed 
ton has heen recently adopted, and each of the furnaces has 
been raised 20 feet, giving them an elevation of 66 feet. One 
of them, after an operation of three months under this charge. 
shows a very satisfactory result by an increased production of 
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jron with a less consumption of coal per ton of iron made. The 
company obtains lime from a quarry upon its own property a 
short distance from the furnaces. Anthracite coal is exclusively 
used and is principally transported in return boats from Ron- 
dout. 


The adoption of the “closed top” referred to in the 
foregoing extract marked the first introduction of that 
device in American iron making. At about the same 
time Mr. Foote introduced the “closed front” in this 
country, and applied the use of chemistry as an aid in 
burdening a furnace. 

Mr. Foote’s brother Charles H., former vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Steel Company, Chicago, and Mr. 
Foote’s sons Fred. H., also a former vice-president of 
the Illinois Steel Company; George C., superintendent of 
the Zenith Furnace Company, Duluth, and Wallace T. of 
Witherbee, Sherman & Co., Incorporated, Port Henry, 
N. Y., all received their training under him. He was a 
inan of strong character, showing the marks of his Puri- 
tan ancestry in his high sense of justice, his inflexible 
will and energy, his grasp of affairs and his broad 
Christianity, while the high position which he held in 
his home community speaks eloquently of the regard of 
those who knew him best. 

NOTES. 

Davip E. WuirTon, founder and president of the D. E. 
Whiton Machine Company, New London, Conn., died Sep- 
tember 11. The company has issued a tribute to his 
memory which is much superior to the usual form of 
such notices. Mr. Whiton was born in Stafford, Conn., 
October 15, 1825, was a farm and country school boy, a 
carpenter’s apprentice, a pattern maker in the old George 
S. Lincoln Iron Works, Hartford, Conn., an evening stu- 
dent of drawing and mechanics at the Wadsworth 
Atheneum in that city, a school teacher, a millwright 
and builder of old style and wooden water wheels,.a 
designer and builder of iron turbine wheels, an inventor 
of centering machines, lathe and drill chucks and other 
mechanical appliances, which he began to manufacture 
in West Stafford, Conn., in 1856; served as town select- 
man and representative, and was an official member 
and Sunday school superintendent in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. The tribute referred to says that “ His 
example may well inspire those who come after him to 
equally faithful performance of life’s varied duties.” 

THOMAS H. BEECHER, a well-known inventor, died at 
Hartford, Conn., October 28, aged 63 years. In his 
younger days he was employed at the United States 
Armory, Springfield, Mass., and later moved to Hartford, 
where an inventive genius, already developed at the 
Armory, ied him to originate various useful articles, in- 
cluding sash locks and springs of many kinds. For years 
he was connected with the Mallory Wheeler Company, 
manufacturer of locks. Two years ago he organized the 
Beecher Draught Spring Company. 

CORNELIUS M. SHIELDS, general manager of the Lake 
Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Canada, died 
suddenly October 28 of heart failure, following a short 
illness from tonsilitis. He began his railroad career in 
La Crosse, Wis., in the early ’70’s as a telegraph oper- 
ator for the old Southern Minnesota Railroad, now a 
part of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. He rose 
to the position of superintendent. He was for some time 
manager of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company, and 
for about six months prior to its collapse was general 
manager of the Consolidated Lake Superior Company, to 
which the Lake Superior Corporation has succeeded. 

DANIEL Y. SAXTAN, one of the leading citizens of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died October 24, aged 80 years. He was 
born in Brooklyn and lived there all his life. In his early 
manhood Mr. Saxtan embarked in the manufacture of 
cast iron architectural work, as a member of the firm of 
Howell & Saxtan, which for 40 years conducted a foundry 
in Brooklyn and supplied the iron work for many of the 
largest buildings in that city and New York. 

J. WYMAN JONES, president of the St. Joseph Lead 
Company, died October 23, in New York, aged 83 years. 
He was born in New England and graduated from Dart- 
mouth College. In the °’50’s he went to Utica, N. Y., and en- 
gaged with George S. Dana in the wholesale agricultural 
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implement business. On the establishment of the St. 
Joseph Lead Company, in 1867, Mr. Jones became its 
president, holding the office up to the time of his death. 


——— +e 
The Canada Car Company’s Plant. 


The car manufacturing plant now being erected by 
the Canada Car Company, recently organized with a 
capital stock of $3,000,000, is situated at St. Henri, near 
Montreal, Canada, between the Grand Trunk Railway 
and the Lachine Canal, and is in close proximity to the 
Canadian Pacific and the Intercolonial railways. The 
site covers 50 acres, of which there will be about 7 acres 
of buildings, so grouped that extensions to each and every 
department may be economically made in the future. The 
buildings, which will be of steel, with outside walls of 
concrete or brick, covered with gravel roofs, are ar- 
ranged in two groups, with the power house, storehouse 
and office building separate from the main structures. 
One group consists of the machine shop, brass foundry, 
forge and smith shop, gray iron foundry and wheel foun- 
dry, while the second group embraces the planing mill. 
matching room, cabinet, pattern and carpenter shops, 
trimmers’ and upholsterers’, freight car erection, passenger 
car erection and wheel, axle, truck and bolster shops. 
Contiguous to this group will be the passenger and freight 
car paint shops. Ground has already been broken and 
foundations are well under way. The floor area of the 
various shops is as follows: 


Feet. 
SED WIN 8 Sra shore cave bu vei eed babedatnancbent 129x 70 
SENN POINT. os Bae do Cadied-ereCe ew owes dae 2 86x 70 
Oy I NO OI saa iieia Ware olde. cd Cu naioe ota Scuee 301 x 70 
Se NN RIN Cs 00's Wp cin adc dea decd ecb on dew wes 215x 79 
EE MINIS: o/c unGS nabbed Kuiele p Mawen) dvateeed olds ee 
dU on a ce cere i as el re wal aa 387x 70 
ee ee, Hes OEE TCE LETT ORE aoe 236x 70 
Cabinet, pattern shop and carpenters’ department..... 236x 70 
Trimmers’ and upholsterers’ shop................... 172x 70 
WEGrmt CMY QUOUTIOM GRIDI. oioic cnc cece ccoccwcceoces 3801x 70 
Passenger car erection shop...............ese-e0e+-301E 70 
Wheel and axle and truck and bolster shops..........301x 70 
Peet Gee OE BRN one heh cas dancchadcecenas 3801 x 7 
in he DY ee 
I Vie Bete Cee eC eUnadauauue 120x 80 


Most of the shops will be served by electric overhead 
cranes, and tracks will be laid throughout such shops as 
require them, and throughout the yard, so as te entail 
the minimum amount of movement. Electric power will 
be used wherever practicable, many of the machines being 
driven by separate motors. Large machines will be 
driven by separate steam engines, while the smaller ma- 
chines in groups will be driven from shafting. Com- 
pressed air will be piped throughout the plant to operate 
riveters, reamers, rivet furnaces, &c. 

The plant, which will be entirely self contained, will 
manufacture everything from the raw material, lumber 
and steel. The initial capacity of the shops will be 
about ten passenger cars per month and 20 freight cars 
per day, with their corresponding trucks. While wooden 
cars will be the first product, provision is being made by 
the company to manufacture composite, wood and steel, 
and all steel cars, pressed steel or structural shapes, 
street cars and special types of trucks and bolsters, and 
other specialties used in car building. The methods of 
manufacture of the Pressed Steel Car Company will be 
closely followed, and its patents will be used by the Can- 
ada Car Company. 

The situation of the plant on railroads and canal will 
enable shipments to be made and received with great 
facility, and especially will the plant be able to take care 
of foreign work, as vessels can load up at the Car Com- 
pany’s docks and deliver to foreign ports without break- 
ing bulk. 

The president and general manager of the company, 
W. P. Coleman, has offices at 529 Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Montreal. He is assisted by N. S. Reeder. 

———_-- 

The new rifle for the United States army is said to be 
highly eificient. ‘Twenty-three aimed shots have been 
fired in one minute when used as a single loader, and 25 
in a minute with the magazine. With an ordinary serv- 
ice charge the powder pressure in the rifle chamber is 
about 49,000 pounds per square inch, and the maximum 
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effective fighting range is 4800 yards, or nearly 3 miles. 
The penetrating powers of the new rifle were illustrated 
in a test some time ago. With a regular service charge 
the steel bullet, at a distance of 50 feet from the target, 
was driven 5414 inches into white pine butts, and also 
showed its ability to penetrate a steel plate nearly % 
inch in thickness. The caliber of the rifle is 0.30 inch, as 
with the present Krag Jorgensen, and the weight of the 
gun is 8 pounds. 
—_3.--e——__—_ 


The New York Subway Opened 





New York’s Subway, the largest tunnel in the world, 
was thrown open to the public from the City Hall to 
145th street on October 27, and for the first time in their 
lives the citizens to the number of 150,000 reversed their 
steps and traveled underground. Mayor McClellan, 
handling a silver controller, started the first regular 
train in the afternoon at 2.34 o’clock, but it was not until 
7 o'clock in the evening that the public was admitted. 
From that hour until midnight the road carried 125,000 
people, an average of 25,000 per hour. It is the intention 
to put on extra trains each day, and if it becomes neces- 
sary the management can double the equipment and 
handle 50,000 passengers hourly. In the operation of the 
system every detail has been worked out to perfection, 
and the smoothness with which the cars run, the ease 
with which they are started and stopped and the quick- 
ness with which they are gotten under full headway have 
ealled forth much favorable comment. 

In building the Subway innumerable difficulties were 
overcome: a river was tunneled and ground was cut 
away from beneath the elevated road without interfering 
with its operation. The work has involved an invest- 
ment of $75,000,000, of which $35,000,000 represents the 
bare cost of construction. In all, 3,212,000 cubic yards of 
material have been excavated, of which 1,312,000 were 
of solid rock. In construction 65,000 tons of steel and 
8000 tons of cast iron were used, and 550,000 square 
yards of concrete and nearly 1,000,000 square yards of 
water proofing have been laid. Some interesting facts 
about the West Side branch, just opened, and the entire 
system are presented in the following table of statistics: 
Length of Manhattan-Bronx system.............. 22 4-5 miles. 


Time taken to complete West Side branch.4 yrs. 7 months 3 days. 
Approximate number of men employed to build whole 


rrr rer rr errr rrr cre ee eT ee 12,000 
Men employed to operate the West Side branch.......... 2,300 
Cars in operation on day of opening West Side branch.... 300 
Stations on entire system. ........ cc cre cccecccacsecees 49 
Stations opened October 27, 1904... 2... 6.6. cece ec neee 28 
Average hight of tunnel from base of rail to roof.......15 feet. 
Greatest depth below surface—at Fort George........ 150 feet. 


Seating capacity of each subway car...............52 persons. 

The New York Subway is far ahead of the London 
tunnels and Paris subways, being much more extensive, 
better ventilated and more modernly equipped in every 
respect. From the figures above it will be seen that the 
entire system when completed will be 22 45 miles in 
length, while the Metropolitan Underground, London, is 
18 miles long; Simplon, Switzerland, 12 miles; St. 
Gothard, Switzerland, 914 miles; Paris underground, 8% 
miles: Mont Cenis, Switzerland, 74% miles; Baltimore, 
Baltimore & Ohio, 7 miles; Arlburg, Austria, 6 miles; 
“Tupenny Tube,” London, 5% miles; Hoosac, Massa- 
chusetts, 434 miles; Berlin underground, 4% miles; Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead, 4% miles; Boston subway, 2% 
miles. 

The Interborough Company announces that it will 
open the East Side branch as far as the Harlem River 
this week, and that the rest of the Manhattan-Bronx 
system will be ready in the spring. 

iompiesieiessigiiiiiliaditimmesintan 

Light and power for agricultural and manufacturing 
purposes are supplied in the village of Askov, Denmark, 
by taking advantage of the remarkably uniform winds 
there prevailing. A special device is provided for con- 
trolling the speed of the dynamo, and there is sufficient 
storage to tide over periods of calm not exceeding four or 
five days in duration. A gasoline engine is installed as a 
reserve, but the wind mill is so reliable a factor that the 
engine is used on the average only about one day in two 
weeks. 
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‘The Iron Age 


New York, Thursday, November 3, 1904. 


Davio Wicuiams ComPAny, - - - - - - = PuBLisHers. 


CHARLES KIRCHHOFF, - - - - - - Eorror. 


Geo. W. Cope, - . - - - - - - = ASSOCIATE EviToR, 
RicHaro R. WiLuAMs, - - - - - - - = HARDWARE EpITor, 
—_———— — ~~ 
A Striking Analogy. 

Commercially, the events of the past 18 months 


vividly recall the experience through which this coun- 
try passed in 1884-1885. For the benefit of those whose 
business career falls short of that somewhat distant 
period, or who have forgotten its precise conditions, it 
may be well to make a brief reference to what then 
occurred. Following the great depression of 1873-1878, 
the country enjoyed an era of redundant prosperity from 
1879 to 1883, which led to speculative excesses, princi- 
pally in railroad building and the consolidation of rail- 
road systems. New securities were brought out in in- 
creasing volume until finally the strain on our financial 
resources was too great, and on May 14, 1884, several 
failures were precipitated of New York banks and bank- 
ing houses who had overreached themselves by financing 
such schemes. The country was then on the verge of a 
panic from which it was saved by the action of strong 
banking interests, who took immediate steps to check 
the apprehensions of the public. But despite their ut- 
most efforts no less than 37 railroads, embracing 11,000 
miles, or nearly one-tenth of the railroad mileage of 
the country, were taken in charge by receivers during the 
year. Business was almost paralyzed for a time, as 
capital withdrew its support from fresh enterprises, con- 
servatism governed all mercantile transactions, orders 
for merchandise were canceled, wages generally were re- 
duced and manufacturers were obliged to run on part 
time or suspend operations completely. This state of af- 
fairs continued until the autumn of 1885, when business 
revived under the stimulus of good crops. By that time 
the country had recovered from the ill effects of the 
speculative strain of 1882-1884, and the fact had been 
convincingly demonstrated that the nation’s finances as 
a whole were on a sound basis, only a few speculative 
interests having been crippled. Once started in the 
proper direction, it was surprising how quickly the work 
of rebuilding the country’s business activities expanded. 
Confidence was fully restored. Suspended undertakings 
took a fresh lease of life, new ventures were launched, 
merchants no longer hesitated about laying in stocks 
of goods, orders again filled the books of manufacturers 
and the year 1885, which had opened with depression 
and uncertainty, closed with activity and cheerfulness. 
The analogy which that period presents to the recent 
past is most striking. Following the depression of 
1893-1898, we have seen the country enjoy several years 
of even greater prosperity than in 1879 to 1883, accom- 
panied by much worse speculative excesses, yielding a 
huge crop of securities far beyond the nation’s capacity 
to digest, resulting in a sudden suspension of commer- 
cial activity in the spring of 1903. While no important 
failures of banks occurred, the process of liquidation 
caused declines in values almost as violent as if a panic 
had actually been precipitated. The winter of 1903-1904saw 
a condition of business paralysis precisely similar to that 
of the winter of 1884-1885. But now, as then, demonstration 
has been made that the country, as a whole, is in sound 
condition and that the furious 


speculation has only 
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worked injury in spots. With good crops now, as in 
1885, all branches of business have begun to recover from 
their depression, and again we see a restoration of con- 
fidence. 

Thus far the analogy is perfect. Whether it wit be 
completed remains for the future to disclose. Recurring 
to the history of the period ushered in with the recovery 
of business in the autumn of 1885, we find that the re- 
vival brought with it some advance in prices, as was to 
have been expected, but it was by no means rapid. For 
a year the demand for iron and steel was steadily heavy, 
but not extravagantly so. In 1886, however, railroad 
building became surprisingly active, in view of the disas- 
ters which had overtaken many such ventures in 1884, 
and no less than 8018 miles of new track were built, 
greatly augmenting the demand for rails and advancing 
the price of both rails and pig iron. In 1887 railroad 
building was still more active, the new track laid that 
year running up to 12,898 miles, making it the greatest 
year ever known in American history for railroad exten- 
sion. Steel rails at this time sold up to $39.50 at East- 
ern mills, declining gradually with the diminution in 
railroad building until $27 was reached in 1889. Be- 
tween 1885 and 1890, however, the demand for iron and 
steel was at no time actually dull. In fact, the condi- 
tion of the iron trade for that period might be termed 
exceptionally healthy, as the demand usually furnished 
quite full employment to furnaces and mills and prices 
were remunerative. The output of iron and steel increased 
steadily. Taking pig iron as the basis, the annual produc- 
tion grew year by year from 1885, showing no recession 
in any year up to the close of 1890. It was at this time 
that iron and steel manufacturers greatly improved their 
processes and so universally introduced labor-saving ap- 
pliances, which were destined to play such an im- 
portant part in reducing costs and enabling Ameri- 
can products to be so freely exported when the 
depression of 1893-1897 restricted the home consumption. 
The analogy of 1885 will not be complete if we do not 
now have several years of sustained demand and steady 
prices. Students of price cycles predict such a period, 
and so far as fundamental conditions are concerned 
everything is favorable to such a forecast. 


—__—_~2- oe 
An Eight-Hour or a Six-Hour Day. 


The working day has been abridged because it has 
been gradually demonstrated that labor is not efficient 
when exhausted ; the shortening of the day has been con- 
sistent with increased production. In certain cases it 
has been demonstrated that the eight-hour day is eco- 
nomical. This may be true of others, but it depends upon 
trial. There was published in The Iron Age last year 
the account of the successful working of the eight-hour 
day for several years in a large machine shop in Eng- 
land. The proprietor of a machine shop in Philadelphia 
has described the success that attended the experimental 
reduction of the working day in his shop from ten to 
nine and a half and then to nine hours. So far as the re- 
duction of the working day is found to be consistent 
with economical production it will be continued; but the 
fact that in many instances where the eight-hour day 
has been established the men have sought outside work 
for their spare hours, or have been eager to work over- 
time for extra pay, does not support the proposition that 
eight hours is as long as men generally can work effi- 
ciently. 

, But the eight-hour day is not urged by labor union- 
ists because it increases production, but because it re- 
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duces it. The labor union view is presented by Tom 
Mann in an article in the Nineteenth Century on labor 
conditions in Australia. He says: 

It is only in recent years that the demand for reduced work- 
ing hours has been put forward as a sound economic method of 
absorbing the unemployed, dislodged from their occupations hy 
the march of inventicn, and also as a means to enable the work- 
er to share more equitably in the ever increasing product of 
labor. Having regard to the greatly increased productivity of 
labor, the West Australian labor party is now vigorously advo- 
cating a seven-hour work day, and when one speaker at the 
Victorian eight-hour celebration claimed that there were stronger 
reasons to be advanced in favor of a six-hour day than there 
were in 1856 in favor of an eight-hour day, the statement was 
received with vociferous applause. 


We may pause a moment to notice that, in spite of the 
dominance of labor interests in Australian politics, Mr. 
Mann is at some pains to show that Australia is far from 
being a workingman’s paradise. In Melbourne the “ un- 
employed assemble several days during each week and 
hold meetings in the usual style calling upon the authori- 
ties to provide means for work.” In several trades 15 
per cent. of the men are unemployed. “The Amalga- 
mated Engineers at the present time have 18 per cent. of 
their members in Victoria in receipt of society benefits; 
New South Wales being quite as bad. Nor is gold min- 
ing in Victoria any better.” 

To return to the so-called economic argument of Mr. 
Mann for the short day, it is interesting to learn from a 
part of the world where the labor unions are especially 
powerful that the success of the eight-hour movement 
will be followed by one for a seven or a six, and why not 
a four-hour day? The purpose is “to absorb the unem- 
ployed, dislodged from their occupations by the march 
of invention.” What we have witnessed in this country 
is that as the march of invention reduces the cost of pro- 
duction, selling prices decline, consumption increases and 
the labor dislodged is employed in new industries, or in 
the extension of the old. Mr. Mann’s proposition is to 
defeat the march of invention and paralyze industrial 
progress, for invention will cease if all the labor dis- 
pensed with by introducing a machine is to be re-em- 
ployed by reducing the time that each man shall work. 
Under his plan the cost of production, the labor cost per 
unit of product, is not to be decreased, prices cannot be 
reduced, consumption cannot increase, and there can be 
little increase in the demand for labor. 

Mr. Mann complains that labor is more “ exploited” 
in the United States than anywhere else. The labor 
unions certainly have less power here than in England 
or Australia, but wages are very much better than in 
either, and employment is much more general here than 
in Australia, according to such information as he gives. 
Here there is comparatively little restriction upon the 
process of economizing labor, and the working day is, 
generally speaking, longer than in England or Australia. 
Nowhere else is there so rapid a dislodging of workmen 
from their employments by the march of invention, and 
nowhere else is the dislodged labor so readily reab- 
sorbed. The policy of increasing production and reduc- 
ing the labor cost has been justified by its results to the 
wage earners quite as much as by its results to other 
classes of the community. 

Mr. Gompers, whose political economy is very much 
like Mr. Mann’s, has repeatedly urged that a slack mar- 
ket for products be met, not by wage reduction, but by 
curtailing the working day, of course without curtailing 
the pay. To reduce the output is a common means of 
meeting a slack demand, but the manufacturer discharges 
a part of his force or puts all on reduced time, and, of 
course, reduced pay. Mr. Gompers’ planewould maintain 
the amount of wages paid intact, while reducing the 


amount of product the manufacturer would have to sell, 
and it may be questioned whether the most philanthropic 
employer could maintain this process long. The political 
economy of Messrs. Gompers and Mann stops short of 
explaining how an employer can continue paying an unre 
duced amount of money to his work people while getting 
a diminished sum from his customers, or how the latter 
can be forced to pay customary prices for commodities 
with their own earnings or profits impaired by adverse 
conditions. The disposition and the ability of the latter 
to buy are essential elements of the problem which these 
gentlemen ignore. 
———— 

Until not more than 50 years ago manufacturing op- 
erations, in a small way, were carried on in almost every 
community in little shops and even in the home. The fac- 
tory system, which developed later, had not then over- 
thrown the “cottage system” of manufacture that had 
existed for centuries in England and on the Continent. 
Small industries, in which the individual wrought at 
his bench or lathe or loom, assisted, perhaps, by mem- 
bers of his family, also prospered in this country until 
capitalists were able to divert to themselves business 
which had theretofore been divided among hundreds of 
smaller producers. This centralizing influence, stimu- 
lated by the invention of labor-saving machinery, gained 
ground with every year and led to the combinations, con- 
solidations and great corporations which have been so 
familiar a figure and so potent an influence in the past 
ten years. Gradually the small proprietor was com- 
pelled to abandon his shop and take a more humble posi- 
tion in a big mill, and nothing played as great a part in 
forcing his surrender as the relatively high cost of 
power in small units compared with the economy of large 
plants with their transmission systems. But a new force 
is at work which is resulting in the reopening of small 
manufacturing enterprises. This influence is the small 
electric motor with its comparatively low cost of opera- 
tion when furnished with current from central power 
stations, especially where this is the surplus power of 
large electric lighting or electric railway plants. In com- 
munities where this service is not obtainable, the gas 
engine, and particularly the gasoline engine, is solving 
the power problem for the little shop. 


— OO 


The steam turbine is proving adaptable to other im- 
portant fields than the general one of power for station- 
ary plants and steamships. By virtue of its compact and 
simple construction, it may be used for special purposes, 
where a reciprocating engine could not be used, or, at any 
rate, would be less desirable. Realizing this, the design- 
ers and manufacturers of turbine engines have expended 
much thought and money in developing turbines of low 
power, especially for use direct connected to electric 
generators. An instance of the demand for this adapta- 
tion of the turbine is in the electric lighting of railroad 
trains. The turbo generator may be located in a baggage 
car, but a better practice is to place it on the locomotive, 
either on the buffer beam or on top of the boiler, where it 
ean have the attention of the engineer. The experience 
gained by providing for just such special conditions has 
brought about the design of a small unit turbine which 
is an efficient engine, just as its larger type has been de- 
veloped until it is a very important factor in the world 
of steam engineering. The field for small turbines is by 
no means as limited as may at first appear, for there are 
many purposes where it is very economical and altogether 
desirable. 
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The Development of the Steel Foundry. 

To the Editor: In the issue of The Iron Age for Oc- 
tober 13 appeared an editorial relating to steel foundries 
which is so manifestly founded on erroneous information 
that I venture to call your attention to it. The motive 
of the article in question was doubtless a worthy one, be- 
ing to draw attention to the prosperity believed to exist 
in the steel casting trade and the bright prospects due 
to the prevailing tendency of engineers to substitute steel 
for iron castings. 

Unfortunately, prosperity does not now exist in the 
steel casting trade, and the past year has not been one 
to which the steel foundries in general can point with 
pride, or even with complacency. The report recently 
published by the principal steel casting company of the 
United States showed a falling off of nearly 50 per cent. 
in business done, and there is probably not a single steel 
foundry in this country that is turning out more than 
one-half the tonnage that it has the capacity to make. 
Not a few of the steel casting plants are closed indefinite- 
ly for lack of work to do. Some are in receivers’ hands, 
and,the promoters of at least one new plant in course of 
erection in the East have been compelled to abandon 
their project because the outlook is too poor to admit of 
the needed funds being raised to complete it. 

The comparatively small volume of business offering 
has resulted in very keen competition, and prices have 
fallen lower than was ever before known in the trade, 
while the cost of production, aside from the cost of 
materials used, has increased because of the diminished 
tonnage. 

My object in writing you is to say that your article, 
founded, as it is, on inaccurate information, may do much 
harm because of the credence given to your reports. Some 
investors, not having the opportunity personally to in- 
vestigate the matter, may be influenced by your article 
to invest in a steel foundry project, to the injury of 
themselves and those now engaged in that business, who 
would suffer by reason of exce-sive competition. No one 
ean reasonably object to others entering the same field 
of business activity as himself, provided they do so 
legitimately and with a full knowledge of the conditions 
prevailing. It is the incautious and misguided investor 
entering upon the field on the strength of some other in- 
dividual’s opinion, and with all the blissful confidence 
due to ignorance, who creates unhealthy competition, 
which generally ends in disaster to himself and injury 
to others. 

Those who are in a position to be well informed be- 
lieve that the steel foundries now existing are more than 
ample to care for all the business that is likely to exist 
for some years to come. W. A. HERRON, 

President Duquesne Steel Foundry Company. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., October 25, 1904. 

—_—_———-e—___—_. 

The Carnegie Steel Tie.—The Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, is now turning out steel ties on a com- 
mercial basis at the Homestead Steel Works. These ties 
are designed to supplant the ordinary wooden ties, and 
while the initial cost is somewhat higher than that of 
the wooden tie, this is more than offset by the longer life 
of the steel tie. These steel ties weigh 19% pounds each, 
are 415 inches wide on the top, and 7% inches wide on the 
bottom, while the web is from 5-16 to % inch thick. The 
company has recently furnished 7000 of these ties to the 
Lake Shore and 5000 to the New York Central roads. 

a 

In one day last week the Bessemer steel plant of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
turned out 1747 gross tons of 4 x 4 inch billets. This is 
its best record for one day, but it is expected to get this 
plant up eventually to 2000 tons per day. 





On page 25 of last week’s issue of The Iron Age men- 
tion was made of a chain made by Bradlee & Co. of Phila- 
delphia, weighing 132,940 pounds. By a misprint it was 
said to be a 2%-inch chain, but should have been given as 
25g. We mention this so as to be strictly accurate. 
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A Pioneer Iron Manufacturer’s Diary. 





In these busy days men have no time to keep the 
elaborate “ journals” and diaries of their grandfathers. 
A long distance telephone talk or a message by wire is 
the proper thing. This reflection is induced by a quaint 
old diary which has just been given to James A. Green, 
of Matthew Addy & Co., Cincinnati, by C. C. Boyden, a 
grandson of Otis Cary of Foxboro, Mass. Mr. Cary’s 
diary, which is given below, tells of a trip through the 
Southern States in search of cinder beds. He was a 
typical New Englander, was small of stature, alert of 
action, most genial and companionable. He took a deep 
interest in everything of public nature. He was of 
irreproachable character. For a score of years he was on 
the board of selectmen of Foxboro. For many years 
he was president of the Foxboro Savings Bank and also 
president of the National Bank of Wrentham. He was 
twice a member of the State House of Representatives 
and twice a member of the State Senate. He was one 
of the original Free Soil party, and undoubtedly his 
observations on the trip referred to were very keen in 
matters and incidents bearing on the subject of slavery. 
The following article relative to the Foxboro foundry 
was published in a local paper after the destruction of 
the works by fire in 1897: 

The Foxboro foundry came into existence in 1781, 
and the plant was first owned by Uriah Atherton, George 
Stratton, John Knapp and Joseph Hewes. We cannot 
say that it was erected for the express purpose of cast- 
ing cannon and cannon balls, but history tells us that it 
was first used for this purpose, and the Continental 
Army was the gainer thereby. It is said that when 
the first casting was made a goodly number of spec- 
tators was present, composed mostly of neighbors. After 
the Revolutionary War ended the making of iron pots 
and kettles was substituted for the munitions of war, 
and these were peddled about this town and others in 
the vicinity. A few years after the war a man by the 
name of Beriah Mann purchased the foundry and car- 
ried the business on until the year 1812, when it be- 
came the property of General Shepard Leach of Easton. 
He sold the plant 22 years later to Otis Cary and Mar- 
tin Torrey, the sale taking place in 1834. In 1839 Mr. 
Cary bought out Mr. Torrey’s interest, and he it was who 
discovered the process of extracting the waste ore (which 
was found in Foxboro, and which was mixed with nearly 
one-eighth of ore from New Jersey) from the cinders 
accumulated during many years previous. 

“In the year 1855 there were as many as 25 men 
employed, and during that year 350 tons of the products 
were turned out. Twelve years later the old foundrv 
building was burned, this being in 1867. It was imme- 
diately rebuilt—the following year, we believe—and for 
the next two or three years the business was carried 
on by Lewis and J. F. Daniels, the latter afterward 
conducting the business alone. The incorporation of 
the Foxboro Foundry & Machine Company took place 
about 10 years since, and up to the time of the last fire 
had been doing a splendid business.” 

The diary above referred to is as follows: 

January 28, 1837. Set out for New York. Took the cars 
at Attleboro quarter before twelve, and arrived in Providence 
at one o'clock; left in the boat “ Benjamin Franklin” quar- 
ter past one. Considerable ice for 5 or 6 miles. Reached 
Newport quarter past four. 

January 29, Sunday morning. Ice near Frog’s Point 4 
to 6 inches thick. Obliged to back five times before we 
could get through. Arrived at New York at half-past ten, 
and stopped at the Astor House and took Room No. 146. At- 
tended the Episcopal Church in the forenoon in Broadway 
and a church in Wall Street in the afternoon. In the even- 
ing attended the Brick Church in Beekman street. Heard a 
man from Charlestown, 8. C., on the importance of in- 
structing and evangelizing the Africans. Stated that he had 
500 colored members of his society, and that some of them 
had gone to Africa as missionaries, and that missionaries had 
also gone from that region from the whites; he also said 
that the North was as much implicated in the sin of slavery 
as the South, and that it ought to bear the expense of edu- 
caging and liberating the Africans as well as the South. He 
was asking aid for the Female Society of New York for 
educating the blacks. Saw in a Bangor paper the death of 
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Thomas W. Collamore on the 22d inst. 
Brother Austin. 

January 30. A wet thawey day. Have been looking for 
pig iron. Messrs. Caswell & Murdock have 30 tons Calder, 
which they offer at $65 cash, or $70, four months. No 
American in market, and but very little Scotch, and what 
there it is held at the above prices. Find good living and at- 
tentive servants at the Astor House, but will not do for me, 
it takes too much time and is not in good time. Dinner at 
half-past three, which takes over one hour to eat, tea at 
6 and meat supper at 9 o’clock. The dinners were ex- 
cellent, espet ially the charlotte spoke n of by Hal- 
lett. Bill at Astor $4. 

January 31. Left New York at 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing in the ** Independence” for Philadelphia. 
Fare $3.50, including breakfast at half-past nine. Took the 
cars at Amboy. The cars are with three apartments and 
coarse affairs compared with those ‘n the Providence road; 
The land for the first 10 miles to Spots- 
10 to Hightstown and next 14 
town very poor and sandy, pitch pine 
houses small and poor and the barns 
the case for the most part to Camden. The seat of Joseph 
Bounaparte, near Bordentown, is spacious, but does not 


compare with some of the seats near Boston, for elegance 
1 


Wrote a letter to 


russe, 


steamboat 


no stoves 1p them. 
woods, the next to Borden- 
swamps, the 

which was 


and 
worse, 


at least, so far as we could judge from passing it. Bur- 
lington is quite a pretty village, about 17 miles from Cam- 
den. The land appears better from Bordentown to Cam- 
den than between Amboy and Bordentown, some large 


heavy timber and many fine peach orchards; the wood most- 
ly oak, walnut, chestnut and pitch pine, no stone any part 
of the way, what fence there is being wood. There 
ly any underbrush in the woods, except in the swamps. Ar- 
rived at Camden at 12.30 o’clock. I took the boat for Phila- 
delphia, arrived here at 1.30 o’clock, lodgings at the United 
States Hotel. Called on Wallace, Chandler & Co., found 
them very fine obliging men. Called on Mr. Jewett, one of 
the owners of the Octorara Iron Works, near Elkton. He 
thinks I may find pienty of cinder heaps, which will cost but 
a trifle. He thinks that the forge cinder will be much the 
best. Philadelphia is by far the neatest city I ever saw, and 
being laid out in regular squares, a stranger can easily find 
his way to any part of it. Many of the buildings are ele- 
gant, being of white marble. The city clock is illuminated 
in the evening, which gives it a splendid appearance. In the 
evening attended the exhibition of the burning of Moscow, 
which is a splendid affair. Warm, thawing weather. The 
United States Hotel is a good house with plenty of good, 
obliging black waiters; with one exception. The waiters at 
the Astor House are all white that I saw, except one. 
February 1. Called on Fales & Lathrop, and they in- 
formed me that Mr. Wright’s furnace was at Millsboro, Del., 
some distance from Lewistown, and they were not carrying 
on any business except getting out I have con- 


is scarce- 


‘inder iron. 
cluded by advice of Wallace, Chandler & Co. and Mr. Jew- 
to Elkton and up the Susquehanna. Have this 
morning taken a seat to start at 4 o'clock, fare $6 to Elk- 
ton. Bill at United States Hotel $3.75. Weather con- 
tinues warm. Does not freeze any this evening. Wallace, 
Chandler & Co. have given me letters of introduction to 
Messrs. Whitakers, Elkton, Md.; Perdue & Co., Octorara 
Works, Maryland; Franklin Wright & Co., Victoria Iron 
Works, Dauphin County, Pa.; George M. Keim, Reading, 
Pa. Have not seen but one man since leaving New York 
that I knew, and that is B. V. French, who arrived here this 


ett to go 


evening. 
February 2. Set out from Philadelphia at 4 o’clock for 
Elkton, Md., through a part of Delaware. ‘The country 


very poor, for the most part the houses smal! and very poor, 
being built mostly of stone or logs, except in the villages 
where they are mostly brick or stone; considerable heavy 
wood and timber, principally white oak, black oak and wal- 
nut. Stopped at Wilmington, which is a very pretty flour- 
ishing village, where I. Bonney carries on a foundry. Ar 
rived at Elkton at 12.30 o’clock. lode from Philadelphia 
with the Secretary of State of Texas, who accompanied 
Santa Anna to Washington. He was a good companion, 
and we two were all that were in the coach. The roads were 
bad from Wilmington; no bridges in many places and the 
roads badly gullied. Saw near Wilmington a piece of stone 
wali and a yoke of oxen, which were the first I had seen of 
either since I left Rhode Island. After dinner I hired a 
horse and started horseback for Elk Iron Works, owned by 
Whitaker, Garrett & Co., where they make boiler iron and 
some nails, 5 miles, for which they charged me $1 from 
Elkton village. Found Mr. Whitaker a very fine man, who 
gave me considerable information about furnaces in differ- 
ent directions. He rode down to the village with me, and 
gave me a line to E. Whitaker & Co., Principio. The roads 
were almost impassable. Had to ford several creeks with 
the water nearly to the horse’s belly. The houses were most- 
ly wood and made of logs. The houses in all this.part of 
the country have window shutters to all the lower windows. 
There is scarcely a schoolhouse or a meeting house to be 
The horses are not so good as in Pennsylvania, where 
they have the best teams I ever saw, but they are very poor 


seen. 
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here and the work is all done by 
Slaves in this vicinity. 


horses. See but very few 


february 3. Hired a man to carry me to Sicilly Fur- 
nace at Principio, 12 miles; gave him $3. Stopped at 
Northeast, where the Whitakers have a forge for making 


blooms. no cinder of 


At the Sicilly 


here is an old furnace nearby, but 
any amount, as it never made but one blast. 

Furnace there is a large heap of cinder. The furnace 
was burnt by the British during the last war. ‘They for- 
merly ‘The cannon on board the “ Constitu- 
tion’ was made there. It is on the Chesapeake Bay. The 
railroad passes between the furnace and bay. Say they have 
een offered $4000 for the cinder heap, and if they do not 
sell it shall put up mills to get it out themselves. Calcu- 
late to put up a rolling mill to have ready to start in one 


made cannon 


or two years, and then they will want all the water. Are 
making pig iron. Say they have been offered $46 per ton 
at the furnace for forge pig and $50 for furnace pig. The 
iron in the cinder heap is hard, as is the iron which they 

ive made. ‘Took stage for Baltimore at 4 o'clock, and ar- 
rived in Baltimore at 11 o’clock. Fare, $5. Stopped at 
Barnum City Hotel. The roads from Elkton are the worst 


i ever saw; no bridges over the creeks, and the houses and 
other buildings in the same way. Crossed the Susquehanna 
on the ice afoot. At Havre de Grace passed some corn and 
wheat fields, from 30 to 70 acres in each. 

February 4. Called on Pratt & Keith, and made 
inquiries furnaces. They directed me to the 


some 


respecting 


Messrs. Ellicotts. Called on I. Ellicott & Brothers, owners 
of the Elkridge Furnace, 6 miles from Baltimore. They say 
they have a cinder mill which cost $3000, and intend to 


Called on Mr. Parker, owner 
He says he has commenced 


work all the cinder they have. 
of the Crutis Creek foundry. 


putting up a cinder mill, and intends to work all his cinder. 
Asks $50 per ton for pig. VDratt & Keith say there has been 
nothing done with the cinder at the Antietam Iron Works, 
10 miles from Harper’s Ferry. Cost $4 per ton to get it to 
Baltimore. Also the Catoctin Furnace, 16 miles from Fred 


to Baltimore. Called 
on A. P. Bickner. Saw Samuel Bickner, who is the second 
person I have seen since leaving New York that I ever saw 
efore. Baltimore is quite a pretty place, but not equal to 
*hiladelphia. Went market in the evening and 
found a motley crowd, black and white, bond and free, women 
n abundance, both black and white, selling meat, meal, fish, 
rabbits, butter, lard and almost everything 
named, and women and girls of every de- 
The negro women aimost all of them wear 
a handkerchief on the head. Bread is all hand baked here. 

February 5. Took the stage at + o’clock for Kingsville. 
I arrived there at 7 o'clock, and then went across the fields 
to Franklinfield Baltimore foundry. Found Wm. H. Terrey. 
Took breakfast, and then went to Rigeley’s Forge & Rolling 
Mill on the Big Gunpowder. Very extensive works, but not 
in operation. Next went to Patterson’s Forge & Nail 
Works, where they make nails from puddled iron. Their 
pig is made at Bush Furnace, and is very hard. Returned 
to Franklinville, took dinner and attended Methodist meet- 
ing at 3 o’clock, and then started and went to the Philadel- 
phia road and took the stage and arrived in Baltimore at 11 
o’clock, much fatigued with the ride and walk, having ridden 
and walked about 20 miles. Franklinville 
is a fine establishment, and the people seem more civilized 
than in many The farms are very poor as 
wel! as the buildings in this part of the country. The houses 
are a large part of them built in the fields and woods without 
any roads by them. The weather continues moderate, and 
the roads are getting very muddy. Wm. Terrey agrees to 
meet me Tuesday morning, and go with me to Elk Ridge and 
some other furnaces and then to Washington. 

February 6. Called on Lewis M. Hewes, who sells pig 
iron. Has some for which he asks $50 per ton and some $38. 
Has this day received an order from L. Drake for 25 tons. 
The iron is made at the Mont Alto [ren Works, near Cham- 
bersburg, Franklin City, Pa.; Fayetteville, the nearest stage 
route, 20 miles above Gettysburg. Says that they have a 
cinder mill, but does not think the iron worth much 20 
miles from water carriage, but expects the railroad will run 
within 3 or 4 miles. Mr. Oliver and N. Parker have a lot 
of about 30 tons old plate, refuse pipe, &c., which he of- 
fered Saturday for $35, but to-day will not sell it for less 
than $40. He asks $55 for pig People all through 
where I have been are almost crazy about iron. They seem 
to think it will bring almost anything they choose to ask. I 
expect to Washington to-morrow morning. The 
weather is warm. At tea this evening had the windows 
open each side of the hall. 

February 7. Started for Washington on the railroad 
with W. H. Terrey. The cars on the road have eight wheels. 
They use hard coal in the The road is very good, 
but the whole country through which it passes is miser- 
ably poor, and even about the city. The Capitol is a noble 
building; everything about it is on a large scale. Went into 
the House, where they were attempting to pass a vote of cen- 
sure on Mr. Adams. The Senate was discussing the Land 
bill. ll the prominent men, and heard short speeches 
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from a few of them. Saw the President's house, but it was 
not so magnificent in appearance as I expected to see it. 
‘The streets are very wide, but not much business doing, ex- 
cept on the public works. Put up at Gadsby’s, a fine house 
and full of guests. Bill for supper, breakfast and lodging 
$1.50. 

February 8. Returned to Baltimore; took a seat in the 
stage for Gettysburg. Fare, $3.50. Saw Mr. Creary, who 
has been for several years engaged in the iron business; is 
now with Mr. Hewes. Says he has sold iron to Drake, and 
has purchased stock for C. & R. Thinks he might buy cin- 
der heaps to good advantage, as he is acquainted at all the 
foundries. Was introduced to Mathew Hewes, agent of 
Mont Alto Works. He gave me an invitation to visit his 
place. We have a snowstorm this evening. 

February 9. Took stage for Gettysburg at 7 o’clock, and 
arrived at 6 in the evening; 52 miles through a miserably 
poor country, the snow from 2 to 6 inches deep. The houses 
mostly log with ovens built some rods from the house; the 
barns many of them built of logs, the roofs covered with 
straw, the gable ends open. The taverns are very poor. 
Only two of us in the stage, one from Ohio. Passed hun- 
dreds of wagons on the way to and from Baltimore. 

February 10. Called on Mr. Stephens, proprietor of the 
Maria Furnace, and member of the Legislature, may be 
found at Wilson’s Hotel, Harrisburg, is in want of a good 
man to oversee and manage his works. Says that the fur- 
nace has been in operation but a few years, and the cinder 
has been carted into the road and hollows. Called on Miller 
& Cooper, owners of Cumberland Furnace. Say they will 
sell their furnace cinder, but are now carting it away to 
build a dam. At 10 o’clock started from McLellan’s in 
Gettysburg, horseback to Pine Grove Furnace, 17 miles, 
Peter Ege, owner. Roads very bad cver mountains and but 
few inhabitants; no houses for miles together. A very fine 
establishment, make mostly pig, and melt it over for forge. 
Have carted their cinder into roads and holes, so that it 
would be no object to collect it. The workmen say that at 
Mount Pleasant, 5 miles above Louden street from Cham- 
bersburg, is an old furnace and the largest cinder heap in 
the United States. Juniata Furnace, Perry County, 3 
miles from Bloomfield and 20 miles from Carlisle, has a large 
cinder heap. From Pine Grove I went to Cumberland Fur- 
nace, 6 miles. Make mostly pig; cinder mostly in a heap, 
but are carting it to build a dam with. Cinder mostly clear, 
as is the case with most pig furnaces that I have seen. 
Went from Cumberland to Mount Holly Iron Works, George 
Ege, owner, 7 miles from Cumberland. He wishes to rent it. 
It has furnace, forge, four fires, coal house for forge, smith 
shop, counting house, good warehouse and stable, two or 
three good dwelling houses, 20 or 30 tenements, mostly poor, 
8000 acres ood, none of it more than 6 miles from the 
works. Ore iu abundance 2 miles from the furnace, a good 
road, set stove and hollow ware patterns and flasks. The 
building and dams want some repairs. Will rent the whole 
for $7500 per annum for five years, payable quarterly. Will 
cost $8 per ton to cart to Baltimore. Can hire good help for 
$13 or $14 per month and board themselves, and wood cut 
for 33 cents per cord. Went to Carlisle, 7 miles, arrived at 
8 o’clock, put up at George Beetem’s inn. Very much fa- 
tigued, having ridden 37 miles without tasting anything since 
breakfast in Gettysburg. 

February 11. Saw one of the owners of Oak Grove Fur- 
nace, Perry County, 10 miles from Carlisle, over the moun- 
tains. Said that I should have to walk 2 miles up and 2 
miles down on account of being so steep. Have been in op- 
eration for ten years. Cinder mostly in a pile. Thinks it 
must be good, as some part of the year they are short for 
water, and in consequence the furnace requires more pull- 
ing and cleaning, which wastes the iron. Will cost $6 to get 
the iron to Philadelphia by canal. Thinks the heap worth 
$300 or $400. Make mostly stove castings. Ask $90 per 
ton and $50 for pig iron. Started for Gettysburg, 27 miles. 
Arrived at 5 o’clock, and at 7 o’clock left in stage for York, 
28 miles, and arrived at McGrath’s tavern at 2 o’clock in 
~~ arias Very cold, and the roads very bad. Slept but 
ittle. 


February 12, Sunday Morning. Got up but little rested. 
Eyes look as if I had not slept for a week. Walked out 
about noon. The houses, nearly all of them, have seats 
each side of the door, and as it was pleasant the most of 
them were filled with ladies sunning themselves and look- 
ing at passers-by. In the evening attended German Lu- 
theran Church. 

February 13. The coldest day we have had this winter. 
Went to see Mr. Louks, who with Mr. Baker have been run- 
ning the Susan Ann Furnace, 13 miles from York Furnace. 
Has been built four years. They have 400 or 500 tons 
pig iron on hand, some of it at the river 4 miles below Co- 
lumbia. Wil! sell it where it lays for $386. Will cost $4 to 
get it to Philadelphia, or will take $40 at Philadelphia. Took 
dinner with him. He says the furnace is to be sold soon at 
sheriff's sale. Have to cart ore 9 miles. 

February 14. Started at 2 o’clock from York. Was 
obliged to ride outside. Horses ran and broke down the 
coach. Arrived at Columbia at 7 o'clock, 12 miles, the 
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bridge 114 miles long. Saw one of the owners of Elizabeth 
Furnace 15 miles from Lancaster. Have a large cinder heap, 
but no water to spare. Also saw one of the Coleman’s. 
Says that the owner of the furnace is dead, but the executor 
would sel! the cinder heap at Cornwall, but can spare no 
water to work it. They have one other furnace, and would 
sell the cinder iron by the ton but no other way. Make forge 
pig, and is all sold) Says Mount Hope Furnace is owned 
by Grubbs, near Cornwall, 20 miles from Lancaster; makes 
forge pig. At 12 o’clock hired a horse and started for Cono- 
wingo Furnace, 16 miles, owned by Hopkins & Brooks. Saw 
Mr. Hopkins. Says they will not sell their cinder heap at 
any price. It is very large. Make stove castings and pig 
iron. Have sold pig iron for $60 in Philadelphia. Have 
sold all they can make this season, and have orders for more 
castings than they can make at $90 per ton. Also own the 
forge where Perdue & Co. (Mr. Jewett of Philadelphia) 
carry on work. Returned to Lancaster at 8.30 o’clock, and 
put up at the Shakespeare Hotel, Scholfield’s. 

February 15. At 8 o’clock started for Reading by stage. 
Very bad passing ; the snow in many places 4 or 5 feet deep. 
After going 16 miles by coach, took a sleigh and went 16 
miles by sleigh, one-third bare ground and many banks. Ar- 
rived at Reading 5 o’clock. Called on George M. Keim, 
president of the Berks County Bank, a very fine man. He 
is concerned in several furnaces. Says that we can have 
water at some of them, and some of them we cannot. Ad- 
vises me to go to Swarts’ Furnace in the morning. Says he 
will find me a horse, and then take the Pottsville stage at 2 
o’clock to two furnaces 20 miles up toward the coal mines. 
Had some rain to-day, and is thawing very fast to-night. 

February 16. Took Mr. Keim’s horse and rode to Swarts’ 
Furnace, 4 miles. They make pig iron. Have a large cinder 
heap, but very little iron in it. The furnace is run very 
saving, and the cinder runs off mostly clear, and they are 
also short for water. They say they get $44 per ton for 
forge pig. Returned to Reading. Saw Mr. Keim; gave me 
a letter to Nicholas Jones at the Schuylkill Furnace; also 
gave me a letter to Curtis & Leavins, Boston. Wishes to 
sell them boiler iron, which he says is of the first quality, 
and gets 10 or 10% cents per pound. Says that the Ger- 
man language is the finest in the world. He wishes me to 
send him samples of ore and coal from our region. The 
Joanna Furnace is owned by Darling & Smith, Reading. 
The furnace is 14 miles from Reading. Have a large cinder 
heap. Warwick Furnace, Potts agent Hopeville, owned 
by Brook, are within 4 or 5 miles of Joanna. All make cast- 
ings. 

February 16, Afternoon. Took stage for Schuylkill Fur- 
nace, 1 mile from Hamburg, owned by Jones, Keim & Co., 
called also at the Windsor Furnace. It is on the bank of the 
canal, 17 miles from Reading. The cinder has been taken to 
build wharfs and roads, is so scattered that it could not be 
used to any advantage. The new Windsor Furnace is 3 
miles from the above, but they are short for water. Of 
course, I did not visit it. Have had a very rainy afternoon. 
Put up for the night at the furnace. Found very fine people. 
Saw Mr. Vevins of Boston. 

February 17. Cold and snowstorm. Started at 7 o’clock 
for Reading, arrived at 11 o’clock, and at once started for 
Joanna Furnace with Mr. Keim’s horse. Went to the fur- 
nace, 14 miles. They make mostly stove castings. Have a 
large cinder heap, and the furnace has been in operation over 
100 years. They have a cinder mill, and have worked it. 
Some say that it costs only $6 or $8 per ton to get it out. 
Mr. Smith says he will sell it for $14 per ton in the heap if 
General Darling will agree to it, and he thinks he will. They 
cannot spare water to work it generally after August. Left 
for Hopewell. Arrived at dark, 7 miles from Joanna. Found 
Mr. Brooks a fine man. Spent the night with him. He 
makes stove castings. Sells to Pond, Bates, Badge & 
Butler. Mr. Butler was there this week, and spoke for 40 
tons at $90, six months, delivered at Philadelphia. Has a 
large cinder heap furnace. Has been in operation 80 years. 
Have no water to spare, except in the spring. Says that he 
burns 6000 cord of wood per annum, and the growth of his 
land is 400 cord per year. Make the Alabany stoves. 

February 18. Went to the Warwick Furnace, owned by 
the Messrs. Potts. Furnace 106 years old. Make stove cast- 
ings; 5 miles from Hopewell, direct to Pottstom Post Office, 
Montgomery County, Pa. They have a very large cinder 
heap and two cinder mills, but have not been used for some 
vears. Say that they got out from 1200 to 150@ per day. 
The agent is now a member of Congress. Will write us soon. 
Arrived Reading at 4 o’clock. Called at Messrs. Keim’s 
rolling mill; a very fine mill; engine, 200 horse-power; bal- 
ance wheel, 30 tons. Make boiler iron and nails. Are mak- 
ing preparation to make sheet iron. Say they make 1500 
tons blooms at their own forges. ‘look tea with Geo. M. 
Keim. Called on General Geo. Keim. Says he will write 
me about the Reading cinder heaps. One of them is where 
there is no works carried on at present. The weather has 
heen severely cold yesterday and to-day. Saw Rosswell 
Woodward, who is at Harrisburg with I. Pratt, making 
nails and sawing staves. Says Albert Pratt is sawing staves 
The Reading Furnace Estate, with 8000 acres of land, was 
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purchased not long since by General Geo. Keim and others 
for $160,000. 

February 19. Started from Reading at 8 o’clock, and rode 
by stage to Norristown, 36 miles by railroad, 16 miles to 
Philadelphia. Arrived at 5.30 o’clock. Stopped at Congress 
Hall. In the evening attended Baptist meeting. 

February 20. Saw Wallace, Chandler & Co. They say a 
man in Baltimore has 300 tons cinder iron for which he 
asks $20 per ton. They expect to see him. Saw Samuel 
Richards, owner of the Martha Furnace, and several others 
in Jersey. The Martha is 40 miles from Camden. Says that 
they have plenty of cinder and water, end have a cinder mill. 
Will sell the iron in the heap. Says the iron is worth $25 
per ton, and cost from $3 to $5 per ton to get it out. Went 
to the navy yard. Saw the “ Pennsylvania.” The guns she 
is to carry weigh about 60 cwt., the anchor 11,669 to 21. 
Took the boat for Camden at 7 o’clock in the morning, and 
beat about two and one-half hours without getting 100 
yards from the wharf in consequence of the ice. We then 
went across the ice on foot, and had our baggage carried 
in barrels and sleds to railroad, and arrived at Amboy at 2 
o'clock. Took steamboat for New York, and arrived at 5 
o’clock, and put up at Foster’s Eastern Pearl Street House. 
Cold, stormy day. 

February 22. Inquired the prices of iron. Found it to be 
a little lower than when I went. Warm day. Very muddy 
in the streets. 

February 23. Expected to leave in the boat at 3 o’clock, 
but in the morning it snowed and turned to rain and rained 
most of the day and evening, so that the boat did not start. 
Is to leave the 24th at 1 o’clock a.m. Bought 20 tons Monk- 
land pig iron of Caswell & Murdock on six months; $62 from 
the time the iron is shipped. Saw Sanford Leonard, I. 
Robinson and Foster Bryant by this day’s boat. 

February 24. Left New York at 10 o’clock a.m. Cold, 


raw wind. 
———— ~+o—_—_<_—_ 


President Clarke of the Lackawanna Steel 
Company. 


At a directors’ meeting of the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, held on October 27, E. A. S. Clarke of Chicago 
was elected a director and president of the company, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Walter 
Scranton some months since. Mr. Scranton has severed 
all connection with that company as chairman and 
as a director. Moses Taylor, first - vice-president, 
who has been acting as president since the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Scranton, will continue to discharge his 
regular duties. George L. Reis, second vice-president 
and general manager, continues in his old position 
at Buffalo. Mr. Clarke will make his leadquarters 
in New York and will take charge toward the 
beginning of the new year, or as soon as he can make 
arrangements to leave the position which he now holds 
as general manager of the International Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicago. Mr. Clarke was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1884, subsequently taking a course in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He began his 
metallurgical career under Robert Forsythe at the Union 
Steel Works, Chicago, and eventually became general 
manager of the Illinois Steel Company. In 1899 he re- 
signed that connection for the purpose of taking charge 
of the erection of the Bessemer plant of the Deering 
Harvester Company, and upon the organization of the 
International Harvester Company became its general 


manager. 
—\_o--o———___ 


Foundry Matters of Interest at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair.—The management of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition have set apart November 14 and 15 as 
special days for foundrymen. The Model Foundry on 
the Exposition grounds is now working regularly and 
tests will be made in one or more of the cupolas of coke 
from different parts of the United States. Coal is being 
shipped from various quarters of the country, the coking 
qualities of which will be tested in three of the coke ovens 
on the grounds. When this coke is at all promising it is 
analyzed and tested in every practicable way, including 
actual cupola experiments. 


————s-@e____ 
In describing the new Niles electric hoist in last week’s 


issue the mistake was made of stating that it is built at 
the Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, Ohio. All electric tray- 
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eling cranes and hoists built by the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company are, of course, made in its crane department at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

-_ Hoo 


National Metal Trades Association Notes. 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, October 31, 1904.—The Plan and 
Scope Committee of the association met in the Cincin- 
nati offices on Tuesday and Wednesday of last week. 
The two days were spent in discussing the various mat- 
ters referred to this committee by the last convention of 
the association and in formulating plans for facilitating 
the work of the organization, particularly with refer- 
ence to securing the affiliation and close co-operation of 
local employers’ associations throughout the country. 
The Administrative Council was in session Thursday and 
Friday. A great amount of routine business was disposed 
of and various reports and recommendations were acted 
upon. The members of the council were unanimous in 
the statement that the affairs of the association were 
never in better shape, and that the perfect loyalty of 
the membership has never been more apparent. Action 
was taken respecting the distribution of the reserve fund 
of the association, and additional banks were selected as 
depositories. It is the policy of the association to dis- 
tribute its funds in banks located in various industrial 
centers throughout the country, and as its reserve fund 
grows additional depositories are determined upon. The 
result of the mail ballot recently taken on the subject of 
change in initiation fee was presented to the council, 
and such amendment was found to have passed by an 
overwhelming majority of the votes of the members. 
This amendment was to article 8, sections 1 and 2, of the 
by-laws, which read as follows: 

Section 1. Each applicant for membership, upon being noti- 
fied of his election, shall pay into the Reserve Fund as an 
initiation fee, on such terms as the Administrative Council may 
decide, such sum in proportion to the unexpended balance of the 
Reserve Fund as the number of operators employed by him 
bears to the total number employed by all the members accord- 
ing to the last quarterly report hereinafter mentioned. 

Sec. 2. A member resigning from this association through 
retiring from business, having paid all dues and assessments, 
shall have returned to him from the unappropriated Reserve 
Fund a sum in proportion to his contribution to the last two 
assessments. 

These sections before being amended required an 
initiation fee based upon the number of men employed 
by any concern, while the change makes the fee for 
membership a flat rate of $25, without regard to the 
number of employees. 

It was also determined to change the name of the 
monthly magazine published by the association from The 
Bulletin to The Open Shop, it being felt that the latter 
name more correctly conveys the scope of the publication, 
which has far outgrown the original purpose of a 
monthly bulletin of the affairs of the association. The 
Open Shop will treat all phases of economics relating to 
employer and employee. Its paid circulation is already 
quite large. 

The council designated March 30 and 31, 1905, as the 
time and Chicago as the place for holding the next 
annual convention. 

Reports from various parts of the country indicate 
that the several unions of metal working mechanics are 
busy strengthening their organizations and preparing for 
aggressive campaigns of extension. All indications point 
to extreme activity among these unions so soon as better 
business conditions prevail. At present there is little 
trouble anywhere in the country, although the machinists 
are keeping up a semblance of a fight in two or three 
places. 

The saw makers employed by the Curtis & Co. Mfg. 
Company, St. Louis, went out on strike because a nonunion 
man was employed. This company has now declared 
that it will maintain an open shop in that department, 
as it does in all other departments of its business. 


8 ge 


O. C. Gayley has been elected second vice-president 
and placed in charge of the sales department of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, the office of manager of sales, 
Eastern district, being abolished. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 

The Reliance Tube Company, Limited, organized in Pitts- 
burgh some months ago, expects to have its new plant at Brack- 
enridge, near Pittsburgh, in operation early in November, man- 
ufacturing charcoal iron and steel boiler tubes and pipe. A 
number of orders for boiler tubes from 2 inches up to 6 inches 
in size have already been entered. 





Charies Bailey is chairman; 
James A. Kelly, secretary, and Charles C. Henderson, treasurer. 
The office 1s in the Arrott Building, Pittsburgh, and Charles C. 
Henderson will be active in the management of the works. 


The work of construction on the new plant of the Boyne 
City Charcoal Iron Company, at Boyne City, Mich., is progress- 
ing rapidly and completion of the plant is looked for in a few 
months. The furnace will have a capacity of 100 tons a day 
and will give employment to about 75 men. 


The Hipkle Furnace of the Ashland Iron & Steel Company, 
Ashland, Wis., which was blown out August 2, was put in blast 
a few days since. During the time the furnace was idle thor- 
ough repairs have been made and improvements added, notab'y 
the installation of a third fire brick stove by D. Lamond & Soa, 
Pittsburgh. Pa. The last blast of this furnace extended from 
February 1, 1901, to August 2, 1904, with an output of 127,276 
tons of pig iron. 


It is officially denied that the Carnegie Steel Company of 
Pittsburgh intends to concentrate the Painter-Clark and Lind- 
say-McCutcheon hoop mills, in the Pittsburgh district, at 
Monessen, Pa. A. C. Dinkey, president of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, states that the company is perfectly satisfied with 


the present location of the plants and has no intention what- 
ever of removing them. 


The Acme Wire Company, recently organized with a capital 
stock of $150,000 at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, will soon start up. 
It occupies the former plant of the Cuyahoga Wire & Fence Com- 
pany. E. A. Henry is general manager. The product to be 
turned out is wire rods, annealed and bright market wire, cop- 
pered and tinned market wire, tinned mattress and broom wire. 
Capacity, 50 tons a day in all departments. 


Struthers Furnace of the Struthers Furnace Company, at 
Struthers, Ohio, blew in last week. 


The Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Company,” Youngstown, 
Ohio, has received an order from the Emlyn Iron Works, Bast 
Chicago, Ind., for a heavy galvanized roof made of refined pud- 
died iron sheets, to cover a new mill being erected by the latter 


Robert E. Jennings, receiver of the Carpenter Steel Company, 
New York, has filed his final accounting in the Chancellory 
Court at Newark, N. J. It shows that since Mr. Jennings’ ap- 
pointment as receiver there has been an increase in the assets of 
the company of $29,052, the assets on October 1 being $570,432 
and the liabilities $345,458. An order was signed directing the 
receiver to sell to the Reorganization Committee all the pron- 
erty of the company on the terms recently published. Later the 
old company was formally dissolved, and articles for the incor- 
poration of the new company with a capital stock of $1,200,000 
were immediately filed with the Secretary of State of New Jer- 
sey. 

The Bryden Horse Shoe Company, Catasauqua, Pa., is to 
build an addition to its plant, 50 x 180 feet, to house 9 new 
billet mill. A 20-inch train and the necessary equipment tn the 
way of boiler, shears, &c., will be installed. The company now 
has most of its iron rolled at other mills, but when the new de- 
partment is completed the iron will be rolled there, ready to go 
into the main department to be turned into horseshoes. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, Pueblo, Col., has i>- 
creased its capital stock from $39,200,000 to $46,200,000. At 
the recent annual meeting the officers were re-elected. 

The Garrett-Cromwell Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has prepared the plans and is asking bids for a 28-inch beam mill. 
to be constructed under its supervision at the plant of the EBast- 
ern Steel Company, Pottsville, Pa. 


Topton Furnace, Pa., of the Empire Steel & Iron Company 
is being blown in 

Another attempt will be made on November 26 to sell the old 
plant of the Zanesville Iron Company, at Zanesville, Ohio. It 
has been offered for sale three times by a master commissiorer 
but no offers were made It has been reappraised at $34,590, 
and two-th'rds of the appraised value, or $23,000, will buy it. 
A prospective purchaser has deposited a check for $2000 agree- 
ing to buy it at that figure, and as other parties are also after 
it it is certain that the plant will be sold. 

The Cherry Valley Iron Company, Pittsburgh, blew in its 
Cherry Valley furnace, at Leetonia, Ohio, on November 1. ‘This 
stack has been entirely rebuilt and has been equipped with three 
Massicks & Crooke stoves, 21 x S85 feet in size, which were built 
by George W. McClure, Son & Co., Bessemer Building, Vitts- 
burgh. The furnace blew in on foundry iron and is expected to 
turn out 350 to 400 tons per day. 


The New Castle Forge & Bolt Company, New Castle, Pa., 
will probably increase its capital stock from $240,000 to $400,- 
000 within the next year, in order to erect a merchant bar mill. 


The company has felt the need of a bar mill ever since its forge 
and bolt plant was crected. 
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The North Sharon Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, at 
Sharon, Pa., are installing an independent water supply plant 
at a cost of $15,000. The South Sharon works of the same cem- 
pany are resuming in full in nearly all departments. 


General Machinery. 


The Harrison Machine Works, builder of threshing mach'n- 
ery, Belleville, Ill., is moving from the present location, to 4 
newly erected factory on West Third street. The new factory 
is divided into two sections, one of which is one story, 50 x 
£00 feet, and the other is two stories, 50 x 80 feet. Machinery 
used at the old plant has been transferred to the new one and 
some new machinery has been purchased and installed. 


The Connersville Blower Company, Connersville, Ind., owing 
to the increase in the demand for its productions, is erecting 
a new machine shop, a steel and brick structure 100 x 300 feet, 
two stories, on the west side of the present plant, which will 
be equipped with a 40-foot span Pittsburgh traveling crane and 
other necessary machinery. The present warehouse of the com- 
pany is rapidly being converted into a power house, in which 
will be installed ‘a new engine and dynamo. Some additional 
machinery will be required. 

The business of Roberts, Schaefer & Co., consulting and con 
tracting engineers for coal mining plans and coal washeries, 
Chicago, and of the Stewart Washer Company, Birmingham, 
Ala.. has been consolidated and the combined companies will in 
future be known as the Roberts & Schaefer Company. The main 
office of the company will be at 1275 Old Colony Building, Chi- 
cago, while a branch office will be conducted at Birmingham, 
Ala. 


The Manistee Iron Works, Manistee, Mich., is building a large 
salt-making plant to be shipped intact to England. It is claimed 
that the plant will be one of the largest of its kind in the world 
and will be the first vacuum process plant to be erected in Eng- 
land. 


Because of the numerous orders in hand the Skinner Chuck 
Company, New Britain, Conn., has been obliged to run the plaat 
14 hours a day fer some little time, and is now running on that 
schedule. The outlook for future business, both foreign and 
domestic, is very encouraging. In August the company installed 
a new engine and made other improvements in the plant, and 
it would seem that these changes were made just in the nick 
of time 


The Haydn, Roth, Evans Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is offer- 
ing the new and improved Atlas tapping machine, especially 
adapted for fast tapping, and make the claim that the saving of 
taps alone will more than pay for a machine in a short time. 
It is so simple that any boy can operate it. The company is 
willing to send the machine on 30 days’ trial; if not satisfactory 
can be returned: A steady increase in the demand for this tool 
is reported, and the company looks forward with great expecta- 
tions to the coming year, which gives promise of being an ex- 
ceptionally good one for manufacturers of every class of mwa- 
chinery. 

The creditors of the Woodward & Rogers Company, manufac. 
turers of machine tools, Hartford, Conn., will receive a dividend 
of 51 per cent. on their claims. Whatever assets are remaining 
wil; go to the receiver, by order of the Superior Court. 

The William Ward Machine Tool Company, Pittsburgh, has 
purchased an acre of ground on the west side division of the 
Wabash” Railroad, near Pittsburgh, having a frontage of 400 
feet, and has placed a contract for a steel building, to be used 
for warehouse purposes. 


A bender for bending the shanks or necks to the cultivators 
for attaching the steel feet is required by the Willis Cultivator 
Company, Skipwith, Va., which has recently enlarged its shops. 
The company recently installed some additional machinery and 
now has a capacity for turning out 25 cultivators a day. Quota 
tions are desired on square edge bar iron 4 x 1% inches. 


The Florida Cross Tie Machine Company, Jacksonville, Fla., 
recent!y incorporated, has purchased the patent for a machine 
for hewing railroad cross ties, bridge timber and dock timber 
from A. W Barrs, and will manufacture the machines in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. The company will buy the boilers, each machine 
requiring a 25 horse-power portable boiler. Address A. W. 
Barrs of Barrs & Dancy, Jacksonville, Fla. 

The Peerless Motor Car Company, Cleveland, which is erect- 
ing a new plant, has placed orders with the Pattison Machinery 
Company and with the Motch & Merriweather Machinery Company 
for a number of new tools. The last mentioned company has re- 
cently succeeded to the business of the Cleveland branch of the 
MarshaH & Huschart Machinery Company of Chicago. 


The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Company, Cleveland, has 
secured an order from the American Ball Bearing Company, 
Cleveland, for a number of machine tools for its large factory 
addition. 

William B. Ridgely of Washington, Frank M. Faber of Pitts- 
burgh, and Norman C. Raff of Canton, Ohio, are reported to be 
forming a company for the purpose of going into the manufac- 
ture of pneumatic tools of various kinds. It is stated that a 
proposition will be made to the Board of Trade of Canton to 
locate the plant in that city. 

« The Brinly-Hardy Company, manufacturer of plows, Louis- 
ville, Ky.. is making a number of improvements to its black- 
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smith and wood working departments In the blacksmithiag de 
partment a number of hammers and punches have been installed 
made by Williams, White & Co., Moline, Ill., and the Long & 
Allstatter Company, Hamilton, Ohio 


Power Plant Equipment. 

The Battle Creek Gas Company, Battle Creek, Mich., is build- 
ing a boiler house, 26 x 41 feet, and has purchased a 125 horse- 
power tubular boiler from the Pennsylvania Boiler Works, Erie, 
Pa The Battle Creek Company is also erecting an elevator 
house, in which will be installed a Gardner engine and drum ele- 
vator. 

The East Lyme Street Railway Company will build an elec- 
tric railway from New London to Niantic, Conn., a distance of 
11 miies. A power station will be established. 


The Seneca Electric Company, Chicago, is erecting an elec 
tric light plant at Seneca, Ill., which wiil be one story, 32 x 40 
feet. rhe equipment. which consists of two 100 horse-power 
boilers, one 140 horse-power engine and one 100-kw. alternator, 


has been purchased 


The contract recently secured by Chas. L. Vickers, Houston, 
Texas, from the city of Houston is for one 5-inch bronze fitted 
centrifugal pump capable of handling 800 gallons of water per 
minute against a total elevation of 25 feet. The pump wi 
driven by a water proof vertical motor, 500 volts, direct current. 
built by the Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis 





Chippewa Engine Works, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., reports 
that its machine shon is nearing completion and that most of 
the equipment is in place. The approximate cost of this plant 
is about $15,000. The company is also building a foundry which 
will not be equipped until spring. This will cost between $10,000 


and $12,000 


The new isolated plant installed in the Twenty-third Regi 
ment Armory, Brooklyn, N. Y., will contain two 75-kw. North 
ern generators direct connected to Harrisburg engines operating 
at 275 revolutions per minute. They also have a 35-kw. 600 
revolutions per minute Northern generator belted to a Nash gas 


engine. 


The ALis-Chalmers Company. Frick Building, Pittsburgh, ha 
been awarded the largest contract for blowing engines placed 


this year by any individual company. The order consists of 
three 46 and 86, 84 and 84 x 60 inch “ steeple”’ cross compound 


furnace blowing engines for the blast furnaces of the Lacka 
wanna Steel Company, at Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Wilkinson Turbine Company, Birmingham, Ala., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000, for the manufac 
ture of steam turbines under the patents of James Wilkinson, 
who is president F. M. Jackson is vice-president; J. M. Dew 
berry, secretary and treasurer, and R. D. Johnston, Jr., attorney 

At a meeting of the creditors of the Parkhurst Boiler Com 
pany, Oswego, N. Y., it was decided to sell the plant at auction 
on November 18 

The Board of Public Service of Canal Dover, Ohio. has 
placed a contract with Henry R. Worthington, New York, for a 
duplex compound condensing pumping engine of a capacity of 
2,000,000 gallons The price was $5525 

Foundries. 

Stockho!ders of the City Foundry, Lorain, Ohio, have filed a 
petition asking that the company be declared insolvent The 
company was organized in June, 1903. 

The Gartland Foundry Company, Marion, Ind., has completed 
the erection and completion of its plant for the manufacture of 
gray iron castings. The foundry is 112 x 300 feet and cost about 
$40,000 

The Isthmian Carnal Commission, Washington, D. C., will re 
ceive bids until November 19 for ome excavator sprocket casting 
pattern, 60 steel castings from the pattern, 400 steel links, 
estimated weight 460 pounds; 200 steel blocks, estimated weight 
1270 pounds; 400 steel pins. cold rolled, estimated weight 764 
pounds ; 4800 steel 'inks, estimated weight 5400 pounds; 1200 
steel pins, cold rolled, estimated weight 2020 pounds; 1200 1 
inch steel pipe thimbles, estimated weight 600 pounds: 1200 steel 
washers, estimated weight 200 pounds. These articles are in 
tended for use in connection with repairs and maintenance of 
excavator and link propelli i 
Panama Canal 

rhe Marion Malleable Iron Company, Marion, Ohio, has been 
placed in the hands of a receiver, John A. Huber, secretary and 
treasurer of the company, being appointed The action was 


} 


late Edward Huber and to effect 


ing chain used in constructing che 


taken to settle the estate of the 
a reorganization of the company 
Bridges and Buildings. 

The Wichita Bridge & Iron Company, Wichita, Kan., is in 
the hands of a temporary receiver for ten days. No action has 
as yet been taken by the court for disposition of the busiuess 
longer than that time. The assets are placed at nearly $100,000 
and the liabilities at $37,000. 

The Burrell Construction Company, Seattle. Wash., has se 
cured the contract at $34,000 for the construction of a steel 
bridge at Everett. The bridge will be 230 feet draw, with two 
124-foot fixed spans. 

The Cleveland, Akron & Columbus Railway Company will re 
place two of the largest wooden bridges on its line with stee! 
structures in harmony with heavier roadbed being adopted all 
over the line. 
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thy business man of Toledo, 
Ohio, and owner of the Spitzer Building, has announced that 








he will erect a 16-story office building in that city It has not 
been decided V be cons ed reinforced con 
crete or steel frame with fire proofing Che building will have 
S own ele g ng nt and o> horse-power boilers 
will be insialied There w be six passenger and one freight 
‘ 1tors 
Fires. 
The Neafie & Levy shipyard at Philadelphia, Pa., was dam 
ize : fire m October 27 
Bamburg Iron Works, Bamburg, 8S. C., was 
destroyed by fire October 2vU 
The shops of e Coal & Coke Railroad Company, at Belling- 
n, W. Va., were destroyed by fire October 27 rhe loss is 


laced at $20,000 


The elevator and hominy of the Nading Mill & Grain 





Com] vy and f ul f the \ lergrift Wrench Com 
pany, at Shelbyville, Ind., were destroyed by fire November 1 
Ch Nading compa! s ss is placed at $50,000 and the Van 
derg t | sa Sif oo 

Hardware. 

The Economical Stove Company, Jacksonville, Ill., expects 
to make preparations next spring to do its own casting work. 
Buildings will be erected and machinery installed, but the ¢xact 
letails are not yet determined 

A new company has beer rganized at Ludington, Mich., to 
n ufacture wagons farm and garden machinery. The com 
aD Y low! hart-Cartier Company 
has alres site and ill commence the build 
ing ol WV main structure, three 





stories in height and 60 x 100 feet, with several smaller build 


ings It is expected thi plant will begin operations about 
January 1. 
rhe plant and equipment of the National Emery Wheel Com 
iny, Worcester, Mass., formerly Waltham, Mass., has been 
disposed of at mortgage sale to H. F. A. Lange of Worcester, 
acting as trustee for some of the stockholders. The business 
ie Bay State Emery Wheel Company 
which will be incorporated under Massachusetts laws. M1 


Lange is at present operating the business for the new owners 


The J. M. Russe Mfg. Company has moved its business from 


Woodbury to Miilville, near Naugatuck, Conn., where it wil 
occupy shops with excellent water power. Increased room wil! 
enable the compan t enlarge its business, which has grown 


very rapidly since it was established three years ago. The new 


location will also provide better shipping facilities, which will 


permit of more prompt shipments New machinery will be 
bought for the purpose « nereasing manufacturing capacity 


The company makes Vulcan bronze and steel sash chains, plumb 


chains, tank pulls and other brass goods 


The Nicholson Mfg. Company is the name of a new industr 
at Holly. Mich., of which W. B. Nicholson is the prime mover 
\ factory 28 x 80 feet is being erected and will be ready for 


operation about the first of the year Steel wheels and steel 





wheel express wagons, steel sleds and other similar light goods 
will be manufactured 


The Tennesse 


S ist been 


Hardware & Specialty Company, Troy, Tenn 
rganized with the following officers: Carroll P 
Wilson. president and treasurer; R. L. Rochelle, first vice 
esident: J. Sam Jones, second vice-president: Jas. W. Pressly 
retary The ymmpany has made arrangements for the manu 
ture of its product in the East 
The National Lock Company, Rockford, Ill., has increased 
k from $5000 to $50,000, enabling it better to 





carrying a larger stock. The 





cks and sheet metal specialties. 


Miscellaneous. 
One of the largest freight elevator contracts ever placed was 
warded last week by the Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & 
rransfer Company, now building large warehouses on the South 


Side, Pittsburgh, to the New American Elevator Company, Col 
mbus Ohio. It calls for the installing of 44 six-story elevators 


each to have a 2-ton capacity and a speed of 100 feet a minute 
The elevators wil! be set in fire proof shafts, protected by fire 
doors. They will be artistically finished on the outside and wi!! 
ave modern safety and operating devices 
rt Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. Chicago. secured the con 
act for a 150,000-gallon tank and a 140-foot steel tower, t 
rected for the city of Spring Valley, I 
B. H. Madison, San Francisco, Cal., who recently purchased 
shipbuilding plant of Hay & Wright, also of San Francisco, 
has sold the plant to the Pacific Ship Yard & Ways Company 
the Paci Marine 
Railway & Ways Company. merging the two preperties into »ne 
fhe directors of the combined companies are: B. H. Madison, 
president: James Tyson, vice-president, and Joseph Hutchinson, 
George E. Billings and H. B. Madison. 





which company has als bought the plant of 


It is understood that the General Electric Company is t: 
install a pneumatic tube system throughout its shops in Schen 
ectady. N. Y., to carry messages, blue prints, correspondence, 
&c., between the different cepartments 
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Lebanon Chain. 


The Lebanon Chain Works, Lebanon, Pa., has just 
completed and shipped to the Brooklyn Navy Yard two 
cables of 120 fathoms each, 2% inches diameter iron 
chain, for the battle ship “ Connecticut.” The iron for 
this large chain was manufactured to special require- 
ments, meeting the most exacting physical and chemical 
tests, exceeding, in fact, the specifications in many re- 
spects. It is well known that the requirements for this 
battle ship cable are the most difficult to fill of all 
wrought iron specifications, but after considerable ex- 
pense and time the American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, 
Lebanon, was successful in furnishing the required qual- 
ity. Specimens taken promiscuously from the iron gave 
the following results: Elastic limit, 30,560 pounds per 
square inch; tensile strength, 50,550 pounds per square 
inch ; elongation in 8 inches, 38.75 per cent.; reduction in 
area, 47.8 per cent. 

The requirements called for a strength of 443,000 
pounds for the finished chain, and a proportionate proof 
test, whereas samples of three links each taken from the 
chain broke at 485,000, 502,000 and 513,000 pounds, far 
above the specifications. In this test the links stretched 
from 1% to 2% inches, with a reduction in area of 15-64 
inch. The samples referred to, which have given such 
high results, are on exhibition at the offices of the 
Lebanon Chain Works, where they can be seen and ex- 
amined by any one interested in high grade chain or 
iron. The test and inspection were made by R. L. Ogden, 
Government inspector, who has just made a final test 
and inspection of another suit for delivery to the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, Newport 
News, Va., to equip another battle ship. The Lebanon 
Chain Works has five more suits to manufacture, and 
the managers feel highly elated over the successful issue 
of a very difficult task. 

—_——s-o———————_ 


PERSONAL. 


A. O. Norton, the Boston lifting jack manufacturer, 
has been entertaining a party of railroad friends at his 
fishing preserves in the Lake St. John district, Canada, 
in his summer home, named “The House that Jack 
Built.” He made the trip in an automobile. 

Charles 8. Farquhar, treasurer of the Chandler & 
Farquhar Company, machine tools and supplies, Boston, 
sailed for Europe October 11 for a tour of several weeks, 
combining business and pleasure. 

Leading officials of the National Tube Company are 
making an inspection of the company’s plants. Last week 
the party inspected the Youngstown works, Youngstown, 
Ohio, and the seamless tube mill at Ellwood City, Pa. 
The inspection party consists of W. B. Schiller, presi- 
dent; Edward Worcester, first vice-president; John D. 
Culbertson, second vice-president and treasurer; Taylor 
Allderdice, third vice-president; Peter Boyd, general su- 
perintendent; C. E. Patterson, mechanical engineer; J. 
F. Townsend, traffic manager; J. H. Nicholson of the 
Shelby Steel Tube Company ; F. H. Crockard, manager of 
the Riverside plant, and G. G. Crawford, manager of the 
McKeesport plant. E 

It is said that James A. Chambers, formerly president 
of the American Window Glass Company, Pittsburgh, has 
been asked to return to that position. 

W. H. Packer, formerly superintendent of the 48-inch 
plate mill at the Homestead Steel Works of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, has resigned to become superintendent of 
the plate mills being erected by the National Tube Com- 
pany (of Ohio) at Lorain, Ohio. Mr. Packer was pre- 
sented with a handsome gold watch and chain by the em- 
ployees of the Homestead mill. 

Persifor F. Smith, in charge of the Wellsville Works 
at Wellsville, Ohio, and Wood Works at McKeesport, 
Pa., of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, has 
resigned on account of ill health and a desire to retire 
from active business. Mr. Smith was one of the owners 
of the Wellsville Sheet Steel Company at Wellsville, 
Ohio, before its absorption. It made a specialty of the 
manufacture of planished sheet steel, and Mr. Smith con- 
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tinued to give his attention to this in his capacity as 
manager of the Wood Works and the Wellsville Works. 
The officials of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
greatly regret losing his valuable services. 


I’. Ernest Porter has resigned as superintendent of the 
Sharon Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Sharon, 
Pa. His successor has not been appointed. 

—_——-+e_____ 


Labor Notes. 


While the fact that the Goss Printing Press Com- 
pany and several other Chicago machinists have found it 
necessary to put on night crews has given the disaffected 
International Association of Machinists better opportuni- 
ties for violence than they have had for some time, and 
the result has been some waylaying and slugging, the 
general labor situation of Chicago may be said to be 
quiet and peaceable. 


Blacksmiths employed by members of the Chicago 
Metal Trades Association, to whom a reduction in wages 
was submitted in May, have been following the Fabian 
policy, interposing all sorts of objections and delays to 
the arbitration plan for the purpose of maintaining the 
old wage scale as long as possible. No definite conclusion 
has yet been reached and the men are working on the 
old wage scale, conforming their hours in each case to 
those of the plants in which they are employed, with the 
maximum of 54 hours a week. 


Trouble is feared by Illinois coal mining companies 
because the hoisting engineers, whose contract expired 
November 1, have positively refused to accept the 5% 
per cent. reduction which was accepted by the miners 
and other mine employees last spring. The Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association has tendered to the Brotherhood 
of Coal Hoisting Engineers a proposition to arbitrate, 
but the engineers have refused any arbitration proposi- 
tion and insist upon a continuation of the full wage of 
the present contract. The Illinois Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation is said to be the only association of operators 
of bituminous mines that now recognizes the Brother- 
hood of Coal Hoisting Engineers, and the natural out- 
come of the contest between the two bodies will be the 
repudiation of the engineers’ union by the association 
and the employment of nonunion engineers in Illinois 
mines at the same wages that are paid in other States. 


The Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has asked the men employed in its skelp 
mill to accept a reduction in wages to apply on steel only. 
This skelp mill is governed by a special scale, which can 
be terminated by notice given by either the Amalgamated 
Association or the company. The matter will very likely 
be satisfactorily arranged in a sort time. 


The officials of the Amalgamated Association at Pitts- 
burgh are urging the members to contribute as liberally 
as possible, in addition to the strike assessement, to the 
support of the men on strike at the hoop mills of the Car- 
negie Steel Company, at Girard and Youngstown, Ohio. 
In the last issue of the Amalgamated Journal, the offi- 
cial organ, an urgent plea is printed that the members 
contribute as much money to the treasury of the associa- 
tion as possible, as it is badly in need of funds. The ar- 
ticle says: “ These are strenuous times for the Amalga- 
mated Association. Perhaps at no time in the history of 
the organization has it been called upon to face so many 
different strikes at one time.” 


All offers on the part of President Shaffer of the 
Amalgamated Association to get the officials of the 
United States Steel Corporation to grant another con- 
ference to settle the strike at the hoop mills of the Car- 
negie Steel Company at Girard and Youngstown, Ohio, 
have failed. The Carnegie Steel Company will not go 
into any more conferences and will operate these mills 
on the policy outlined last July, when the strike started. 
The mills at Girard and Youngstown are in operation to 
nearly full capacity and already some high records for 
production have been made at them. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


The very great change which has come over the Iron 
market during the past month seems to make it neces- 
sary to guard against the use of extravagant expres- 
sions in referring to the condition of trade. Reports 
from all consuming centers indicate a scramble for Pig 
Iron. Commission houses could sell a very large quan- 
tity of Pig Iron for delivery far into next year if the 
furnace companies would permit them to do so. The 
quantity of Iron purchased since the buying movement 
began has been so large as to put the furnace companies 
into an independent position and they are not disposed 
to sell too far ahead, believing that the strength of the 
market will continue and by holding off they will be 
able to get higher prices. Conservatism is being preached 
and in every direction the danger of marking prices up 
too rapidly is pointed out, but the opportunity to get 
higher prices is very tempting. 

The improvement which started with Pig Iron is 
working its way steadily into other lines. Consumers 
are now paying a premium of 50c. to $1 a ton on Bil- 
lets and Sheet Bars over the agreed price. The buying 
of Tubes and Wire is phenomenal, while Sheets also 
are very strong. A further decided improvement has oc- 
curred in Plates and Structural Material. The move- 
ment in Structural Material has been somewhat slow, 
but it is now showing a much better condition. 

The Steel Rail trade is looking up. The Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company has placed an order with the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company for 50,000 tons 
for delivery next year. The Tennessee Company is not a 
member of the Rail Association, but is co-operating 
closely with it. The fact is not so stated, but it is believed 
that this contract has been taken subject to the price 
which may be made by the associated Rail makers. 
No time has yet been announced for the Rail meeting, 
but this is not regarded with so keen an interest as some 
time since, because every day now strengthens the situ- 
ation, and if any reduction is made in the price of Rails 


it is more likely to be done as a matter of policy than of 
necessity. While the mills in the association are not 
booking large orders, so far as can be ascertained, they 
are receiving numerous small orders. 

Light Rails, which were selling at very low prices re- 
cently under the stress of sharp competition, have scored 
a moderate advance, as the mills are much better sup- 
plied with work. 

The Tube manufacturers have made another advance 
of $2 per ton on Merchant Pipe, effective November 1. 
This is the second advance of $2 per ton in two weeks. 

Old Material is rising in price in sympathy with the 
upward movement in Pig Iron. A particularly sharp ad- 
vance has been made in Old Iron Rails. Consumers are 
disturbed by the higher prices now being asked on Scrap 
Material, as costs of production are thereby raised, while 
they fear it may be difficult to secure anything like a cor- 
responding advance in the price of the finished product. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Nov. 2, Oct. 26, Oct. 5. Nov 4, 


PIG IRON: 1904. 1904. 1904. 1903. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 
Philadel; ’ ; $15.00 $14.75 $14.25 $15.00 


Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 
Cincinnati 


ct data.a e% 14.75 13.75 12 13.20 

Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicag 15.00 14.50 13.50 15.590 

Lessemer Pig, Pittsburgh. . . 13.85 13.60 12.85 1570 
18.10 12.85 12.00 1 


Gray Forge, Pittsburgh. . 


Lake Supe ircoal, Chi 16.00 15.50 15.25 1 


BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh 19.50 19.50 19.50 27.00 
Steel Billets, P phia 22.00 22.00 21.50 26.00 

teel Billets, ¢ ore 22.50 22.50, 22.50 28.00 
Wire Rods. I gh 26.00 26.00 26.00 33.50 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 

©. Steel Rails, Chicag 2.50 11.50 11.00 12.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia 14.00 14.00 12.50 12.50 
©. Iron Rails, ¢ cago 19.50 17.50 16.25 17.00 
©. Iron Rails, Philade!phia . 17.00 17.00 15.50 17.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago 3.50 13.00 11.25 17.90 
©. Car Wheels, Philad i350 13.00 12.00 15.00 
Ileavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh 3.50 12.50 12.00 14.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicag 11.50 11.50 10.50 12.v0 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia 1.4544 1.438% 1.438% 1.45 
Common [ron Bars, Chicag 1.10 1.40 1.35 1.45 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburg 1.35 1.30 1.30 1.40 
Steel Bars, Tidewate1 144% 1.441% 1.44% 1.70 
Steel Bars. Pittsburgh , 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater 154% 1.54% 1.54% 1.78 
rank Plates, Pittsburgh 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater 1.544% 1.54% 1.54% 1.73% 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater ; 1.54% 1.54% 1.54% 1.73% 
Angles, Pittsburgh... a ’ 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.5 1.35 1.30 1.40 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.50 
Sheets, Nu. 27, Pittsburgh. . i 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.60 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... . 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.90 
METALS: 
Copper, New York 13.6214 13.37% 12.87% 14.00 
Spelter, St. Louis...... aie 5.15 5.20 4.95 5.40 
Lead, New York.... Valsad 1.40 4.20 4.20 4.40 
Lead, St. Louis. id ddedanes 4.20 4.20 4.121%, 4.20 
aim, New York. ..i«. obo eas 29.00 28.70 28.25 25.75 
Antimony, Hallett, New York. . 7.25 7.12% 7.00 6.25 
Nickel, New York............. 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 
100 pounds, New York....... 3.49 3.49 3.49 3.99 
——— ~+-+e 


Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, November 2, 1904.—( By Telegraph.) 

The important features of the market are, of course, the 
rapid advances in Pig Iron and Old Materials, both of which 
are of such a character as to surprise sellers almost as much 
as they surprise buyers. There is little doubt that consum- 
ers have permitted their stocks in both Iron and Scrap to 
run down to a point where larger purchases than usual will 
have to be made even with a normal season’s business, and 
the knowledge of this fact, coupled with the hope for an- 
other boom period in Iron and Steel, is leading producers to 
sell sparingly even on the present high market in the hope 
of obtaining still better prices later on. This policy on the 
part of sellers serves all the more to stimulate the buying 
movement. Some buyers are covering their requirements 
for some months ahead at the present figures, in the fear that 
still higher prices will prevail later on. The conservative 
element, however, has persuaded itself that present business 
conditions and the prospects for the immediate future do not 
at all warrant the rapid advances in prices made during 
the last two weeks, and accordingly are buying only suffi- 
cient tonnage to cover their immediate necessities. While 
the market in finished products seems to show a little im- 
provement in actual trading and considerable borrowed 
strength, it is still a quiet market, characterized by hand 
to mouth buying in relatively small quantities. Until the 
market in Finished Materials improves radically it is argued 
that no justification can be found for the high prices now 
charged for raw materials, and that if finished products do 
advance at all it will be because makers are forced to raise 
their prices on account of the higher cost of their raw ma- 
terials. Southern Pig Iron is held now at a minimum of $12, 
sirmingham, for No. 2, for shipment this year, some factors 
asking $12.25 to $12.50. As a general thing $12.50, and in 
some cases $13, is asked for 1905 shipment. Local Northern 
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Irons have advanced 50c., the present minimum being $15, at 
furnace, for Chicago delivery, some furnaces asking $15.50. 
Iron for delivery in the first half of 1905 is quoted at from 
$15.50 to $16, but sellers are inclined to reduce their sales 
as much as possible until the market has settled down to a 
basis where there is some certainty of its future course. As 
a rule the Northern makers are not in sympathy with the 
recent startling advances precipitated by Southern furnaces, 
preferring a gradual to a sudden increase. Several new fur- 
naces are scheduled to come into blast as quickly as prepa- 
rations can be made, The demand for Billets, Rails, Struc- 
tural Steel, Plates, Sheets and Tubular Goods is somewhat 
improved, but only slightly so in this market. Old Mate- 
rials have made another startling advance, Old Iron Rails 
being $2 a ton higher than a week ago. Metals are also 
stronger, with some advances likely before long. Coke is 
quite a little stronger and car shortage is beginning to be 
urged as an argument for early buying. 


Pig Iron.—Pig Iron prices as quoted last week have 
been marked up along the line from 40c. to $1 a ton. South- 
ern producers are holding quite firmly at $12, Birmingham, 
and are getting that price from large producers. With some 
producers this $12 is still extended to deliveries covering 
the first quarter of 1905, but others are asking as high as 
$13 for next year’s delivery. Still other factors, as, for in- 
stance, the Sloss-Sheffield Company, are out of the market 
altogether, refusing to sell Iron at any price in this mar- 
ket, either for present or future delivery. Northern makers, 
in harmony with the strength shown in the South, have ad- 
vanced their prices to the basis of $15 and $15.50, the lower 
price being for spot Iron, and the higher for the first quar- 
ter of next year; $16 is asked by some Northern producers 
for the first half of next year. The general feeling among 
buyers is that these rapid advances are not justified by ex- 
isting conditions, and that they are almost wholly antici- 
patory of the good times that are hoped to follow. If ac- 
tive business calling for the melting of large tonnages of 
Iron does not develop quickly it will be difficult for makers 
of Iron to hold their product to the present advanced fig- 
ures, notwithstanding the fact that it is generally under- 
stood that stocks in the hands of smelters are meager. 
While some foundrymen have been stampeded into some 
rather heavy purchases, the attitude of many buyers in this 
Pig Iron crisis is to buy only sufficient tonnage to cover 
their immediate necessities and to take their chances for 
the future. It is true that business is somewhat better in 
the foundry trade, with the exception possibly of foundries 
whose main dependence has been on large structural cast- 
ings, in which they must compete with the leading Pitts- 
burgh fabricator. Even foundries that depend largely upon 
railroad work are experiencing an improved condition of 
business, although it is still far from what it should be. The 
quick jump in prices has resulted in hasty preparations to 
put in blast a number of furnaces both North and South 
that have been idle many months. When these come in 
and when the Southern makers who are at present out of the 
market decide to come in the task of holding prices up to the 
present level will be still more difficult. Lron makers, how- 
ever, have persuaded themselves that the total producing 
capacity of furnaces will be taxed to its utmost to supply 
the demand for Iron during the next six monhs, owing to the 
fact that stocks are so low in consumers’ hands. Makers of 
Ohio and Kentucky Silveries have advanced their price to 
the basis of $18 at the furnace for 8 per cent. The only 
producer of Alabama Basic now in the market is holding 
that commodity at $13, at furnace. The following prices 
are for 1904 delivery, but in certain instances some furnaces 
will sell limited quantities of Iron for the first quarter of 
1905 at the highest figures given. We quote: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $16.00 to $16.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 15.50to 16.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 15.00 to 15.50 
Northern Coke Foundry. No. 3........ 14.50to 15.00 
Northern Scotch, No. 1........-.---- 146.00to 16.40 
Ohio Scrong Softeners, No. 1.......... 16.30to 16.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2 --e-- 15.80to 16.30 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon... 16.90 to 17.40 
Sota Tees. He Barc kien <i G¥shienes 15.80 to 16.15 
Se ee ree ge 15.65 to 15.90 
EOE TOOMR, TOO. Gs cacccevenvensee SEEERO Bae 
Bomtnerm Cae, WO. 4... ccc essences 14.90 to 15.15 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 15.90 to 16.15 
Bowtmern Coke, No. 2 BOtE....ciccccerr 15.65 to 15.90 
Southern Gray Forge................ 14.685to 14.90 
Southern Mottled and White.......... 14.40 to 14.65 
Malleable Bessemer...........c.c0e0- 15.50 to 16.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 10 ner cent. Silicon............ 19.380to 20.30 
i Ce, ccc ssas cb ak ae eelee ee ee ovr © 1668 
INR REGY, ois s wn 86d 0 ceesnesce SeneeGe 166 


Billets.—Demand for Forging Billets from the local 
forge shops and from makers of Implements and Car Forg- 
ings is encouraging. and a fairly active business is the 
result. Prices are unchanged. as follows: 4 x 4 and larger 
up to but not including 10 x 10, $24.50; 10 x 10 and larger, 
$26.50: less than 4 x 4, $26.50. Some makers charge $4 
above the 10-inch price for Billets 20 inches and larger. 
The renewed activity in shipbuilding on the Great Lakes 
and car building in Western car works, together with a gen- 
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eral betterment in business, is stimulating the demand for 
Billets quite appreciably. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Business is quiet pending 
the result of the election and the meeting of the Rail pool. 
Light Section Rails go at from $20 to $22, at mill, and 
Standard Sections are unchanged, of course, at the $28 
basis. Spikes and Splices are active, with prices un- 
changed, Bars being quoted at from 1.30c. to 1.85c.; Spikes 
at from 1.60c. to 1.65¢., in car lots; Track Bolts, 2.20c. to 
2.25¢c., base, from mill, with Square Nuts, and 10c. to 15ce. 
extra for Hexagon Nuts. Store prices on Angle Bars, Track 
Bolts and Spikes are about 15c. above mill prices. 


Structural Material.—Although it is known that car 
shops and shipyards are buying large quantities of Struc- 
tural Materials, the general trade has shown little if any 
improvement. The tonnage being booked from the large 
industries named will, of course, tend to strengthen the mill 
prices of Structural Sections, and mills already are showing 
an inclination to turn down badly mixed specifications from 
unimportant buyers. Official prices are unchanged , as fol- 
lows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 inches, inclusive, 1.56%4c., 
Chicago; Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 4-inch and heavier, 1.56%c. ; 
Angles, larger than 6 inches on one or both legs, 1.6614c. ; 
Beams, larger than 15 inches, 1.66%4c.; Zees, 3 inches and 
over, 1.564c.; Tees, 3 inches and over, 1.6144c., with the 
usual ‘extras for cutting te exact lengths, punching, coping, 
bending or other shop work. Store prices on Structural 
Materials are 1.80c. to 1.90c. for Angles, Beams, Channels 
and Zees, base sizes, with 1.90c. to 2c. for 18, 20 and 24 inch 
Seams; Tees, 1.85c. to 1.95c. These prices are for either 
random lengths or cut to lengths. 


Plates.—Notwithstanding the large tonnages of Plates 
that are going into Steel steamships and freight cars, the 
producing capacity of existing mills is so great that the 
fear expressed by producers and referred to last week that 
the time was not far distant when mills would be unable to 
take care of current demands is not shared by the buyers. 
Association prices are unchanged, as follows: Tank quality, 
44-inch and heavier, wider than 24 and up to 100 inches 
wide, carloads, Chicago, 1.56'4c.; 3-16 inch, 1.6614c.: Nos. 7 
and 8 gauge, 1.7144c.; No. 9, 1.8114c.; Flange quality, any 
width up to 100 inches, 1.6614c.; Sketch Plates. in Tank 
quality, 1.6644c.; in Flange quality, 1.7644c. Store prices 
on Plates are as follows: Tank Plates, in width up to 
100 inches, 44-inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; 3-16 inch, 
1.85c, to 1.90c.; Nos. 8 and 10, 1.90c. to 1.95c.; No. 12, 
1.95¢e. to 2c.; No. 14, 2c. to 2.05c.; No. 16, 2.05c. to 2.10c. ; 


Flange quality, 25c. per 100 lbs. extra. 


Sheets.—The firming up tendency alluded to last week 
is still in evidence, but it has not reached a point where 
prices have actually advanced. The following schedule repre- 
sents current car lot prices, but from 5c. to 10c. per 100 Ibs. 
lower may be done on large orders on desirable sizes and 
quantities of a size, particularly in the lighter gauges. Pres- 
ent Chicago prices in car lots are about as follows: Nos. 9 
and 10, 1.661%4c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.7144c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 
1.764c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.86%c.: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.01%c. ; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.06l4c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.114%4c.; No. 27, 
2.16l4c.; No. 28, 2.26l4c.; No. 29, 2.36l4c.; No. 30, 2.46%c. 
Store prices are unchanged, except that the spread of dif- 
ferential between low and high prices has been reduced to 
de. and in some instances 5c. lower than the low prices can 
be done on desirable tonnages. No. 16 gauge particularly is 
being cut in price. Nos. 8 and 10, 1.90c. to 1.95¢.; No. 12, 
1.95e. to 2c.; No. 14, 2c. to 2.05e.: No. 16, 2.05c. to 2.10c. : 
Nos. 18 and 20, 2.20c. to 2.25c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.25e. to 
2.30c.: No. 26, 2.35c. to 2.40c.: No. 27, 2.45¢. to 2.50c.: 
No. 28, 2.50c. to 2.55¢c.; No. 29, 2.60c. to 2.70c. Galvanized 
Sheets show no change since last week, being offered at from 
SO and 7% to 80 and 10 discount, Pittsburgh, carload lots 
and larger, and selling from store here at 75, 10 and 5 and 
75, 10 and 7% discount from list. 

Bars.——The leading producer of Iron Bars has advanced 
his price $1 a ton, making the present figures range from 
1.40c. to 1.45c., base, half extras, Chicago, car lots, and ex- 
presses the willingness to lose business that will not pay these 
prices. Steel Bars are unchanged on the basis of 1.30c.. 
Pittsburgh, or 1.46%c., Chicago, and in spite of the talked 
of advance nothing has developed in this direction. The 
International Harvester Company is less inclined to make 
material reductions below the association price than hereto- 
fore, as it has booked a comfortable tonnage. Specifications 
on contracts both for Steel and Iron Bars are said to have 
been unusually Jarge during the last two or three weeks, and 
quite a volume of new business is being booked by buyers who 
are fearful that an advance may shortly be made. Soft 
Steel Hoops are 1.71%4c. rates, full extras; Soft Steel Chan- 
nels, Angles and Tees, smaller than 8 inches, 1.70c. to 
1.75¢., base, half extras; Bar Iron, 1.35c. to 1.40c., base, 
half extras. Store prices at Chicago warehouses are: Soft 
Steel Bars and Bands, 1.65c. to 1.70c., base, half extras: 
Soft Steel Angles, Channels and Tees, 1.75c. to 1.80c., base, 
half extras; Iron Bars, 1.70c. to 1.75c., base, full extras; 
Steel Hoops, 2c. rates, full extras. 
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Merchant Steel.—Business is active both in the way of 
specifications on contracts and in the amount of new busi- 
ness that is being booked as late in the season as this; prices, 
however, are not being maintained absolutely, and there is 
scarcely an item on the list that is not cut in price by 
members of the association or outsiders in the face of de- 
sirable tonnages. Official prices, however, are unchanged as 
follows: Bessemer and Open Hearth Spring Steel to general 
trade, 1.85¢. to 1.90c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 
1.71%c. to 1.76%4c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.664c. to 
1.7114c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.51%4c. to 1.56%c.; Concave 
and Convex Sleigh Shoe, apparently unchanged at 1.6644c. 
to 1.71%c.; Cutter Shoe, apparently unchanged at 2.25c. 
to 2.30c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.01%4c. to 2.06%4c.; Crucible 
Tool Steel, 6l4c. to 8c.; special grades of Tool Steel, 13c. 
and up; Shafting at 52 per cent. in car lots and 47 per 
cent. in less than car lots; Railway Spring, carload lots, 
1.66¢c. to 1.7114c., with reductions for larger quantities. 


Merchant Pipe.—The $2 a ton advance in prices of 
Iron and Steel Pipe, Black and Galvanized, referred to in 
last week’s issue, seems to have stimulated buying to some 
extent, coming as it did about the time of sharp advance 
on Pig Iron. Dealers have taken a fair tonnage for stock, 
but the total amount of Pipe carried in dealers’ and jobbers’ 
stock is estimated to be not greater than two months’ supply. 


Boiler Tubes.—Railroads are buying more freely of 
Boiler Tubes both for repair purposes and for new locomo- 
tives. A slightly better demand comes from contract boiler 
shops, but the business is still far from what it should be. 
The following are the official discounts, f.o.b. Chicago, for 
less than car lots, with two points better discount, or about 
$4 a ton lower prices, on car lots: 


Seamless 
Steel. lron. Steel. 
D 06 TE TNR aks cece sc ces 4600 £1.35 §2.35 
1%, to 2% inches............58.35 41.35 40.35 
Mn MGs vs 60.665 <0: 8 & 60, 5.0.0 Oe 16.35 43.35 : 
2% to 5 inches..............66.35 53.35 ; - 
a ee: ae $1.35 


Store business on Boiler Tubes is increasing somewhat ; 
prices nominally at least are unchanged as follows 


Beneatonn 
Steel. Iron Steel. 
1 to 1% inches oe . .. 42% 387% 40 
1% to 51% inches..............-B2% 35 3714 
Sik MI oy obits Ue wee sy eshte ee 37% 10 
5 EY eee ee oe 6214 471%, 47% 
6 inches and larger...........- 52% 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Pipe makers are still maintaining the 
old figures in the face of greatly increased cost of their Pig 
Iron, as they do not wish to have the present late buying 
movement interrupted. Columbus, Ohio, is in the market 
for and bids will close November 7 on 500 tons of 4 to 36 
inch Cast Pipe. Bids will also close at Ottawa, Canada, 
November 11, on 20,000 feet of 10-inch Pipe. Prices are 
on the basis of $27.50 for 4-inch Water Pipe, $26.50 for 
6-inch and heavier, and $1 extra for Gas Pipe. These prices, 
however, will be shaded on very large lots. 


Old Material.—Prices on Old Material have taken such 
startling advances that neither buyers nor sellers seem to 
know exactly what attitude to pursue. Most buyers, how- 
ever, are buying only actual necessities, and paying the 
premiums to get prompt deliveries. Sellers are still inclined 
to dole out materials that have been piled up in their yards 
grudgingly even at the high prices current, in the hope of 
receiving still greater profits later on. No important rail- 
road lists have been promulgated this week, and for that 
reason the prices quoted below represent figures paid to deal- 
ers by consumers and other dealers for the items named. 
While the actual consumptive demand seems to have in- 
creased somewhat, and while many melters of Scrap are 
short of material, the general impression is, as it is with 
Pig Iron, that the sharp advances of the last few days are 
not warranted by actual trading conditions and are made in 
anticipation of a boom in the Iron trades which is expected 
after the Presidential election is disposed of. The leading 
consumer claims to have sufficient materials bought to make 
him indifferent to the present flurry. We ra Old 
Iron Rails, $2: Old Steel Rails, $1; Car Wheels, 50c.; Iron 
Fish Plates, 50c.; Iron Car Axles, 50c.; Railroad W rought, 
50c.: Dealers’ Forge, 50c.; Wrought Pipe and Flues, 50c.; 
Iron and Steel Axle Turnings, 75c.; Machine Shop Turn- 
ings, Thc.: Cast and Mixed Borings, 50c.; No. 1 Mill, 50c.; 
No. 1 Boilers, 50c.; No. 1 Cast, 50c.; Railroad Malleable, 
50c.: Agricultural Malleable, 50c., making the list to read 
as follows, per gross ton: 


CO8 eee, DO. ecncteenenss .......$19.50 to $20.00 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over. 14.00 to 14.50 
O!d Steel Rails, less than 4 feet...... i2.50to 13.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

WUCENNE ccc tec tevccscesectcs . 20.50to 21.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails, for side trac ks.. 19.00 to 20.00 
a Pe re. Lee ee 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap.........-. 11.50 to 11.75 
Se . cies aes Cah eR ee ewes a ae 9.50to 10.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
Seat ee PES 66 og ts 2G0 hola ee we $15.00 to $15.50 
po ee eee reer 19.00 to 19.50 
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Steel Car Axles.... idevicsenen BGOC te fnew 
Nv. 1 Railroad Wroug ht eg do ae 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 32 Railroad Wrought............ 13.00 to 13.50 
Shafting ... eerie ence 13.00 to 14.00 
No, 1 Dealers’ Forge. a a .... 10.50to 11.00 
Wrought Pipes and Flues : --+-- 10.00to 10.50 
Iron Axle Turnings...... ‘ bideealaee. ~ eee 9.50 
Seft Steel Axle Turt lings Pee.es Vadisaucse eae ae 
Machine Shop Turnings.... iam a haw ea 8.50 to 9.00 
CeO MU a gob ae & 0.0.2 or wlia . 6.00to 6.25 
Mixed Borings, &c........ coosceee GOORO GZS 
Se eae mean eu ae. 8.25 
Os a” eee . 5.50to 6.00 
No 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings 9.50to 10.00 
Peek. 5 CG ak a hv eewkeneduu. ; 5 to 13.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 50 to 10.00 
te ee! ee ae 11:00 to 11.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 10.00 to 10.50 


Metals.—Copper and Tin have advanced sharply, while 
the other commodities are stationary in price. Casting Copper 
is 4c. higher, ruling from 13%c. to 13%c. to-day, while Lake 
has similarly advanced, present quotations being 137éc. to 
l4c. Pig Tin has advanced 4c. to 1le., being now quoted 
at 304c. to 3lc., while Pig Lead is unchanged at 4.20c. for 
50-ton lots, 4.30c. for car lots and 4.50c. for small lots. 
Sheet Zinc is stationary at 6c. for car lots of 600-Ib. casks 
and 65¢c. for smaller lots. Advanced prices on New Copper 
are reflected in higher prices on Old Copper and Brass: 
prices are as follows: Copper Wire and Heavy, 12\%4c.; Cop 
per Bottoms, 114c.; C op per Clips, 12c.; Red Brass, 1114c.: 
Red Brass Borings, 9%4c.; Yellow Brass, Heavy, 8i4c. to 
Stoc.; Yellow Brass insti Tloe.; Light Brass, 614c.: 
Lead Pipe, 4.15¢c.; Tea Lead, 3°%4c.; Zine, 4%4c.; Pewter, 
No. 1, 1814c.; Block Tin Pipe, 25c. 


Coke.—It is now difficult to get 72-hour Connellsvill 
Foundry Coke at less than $2, at the ovens, and some operators 
are holding firmly at $2.25. Scarcity of water for quenching 
is said to be causing Coke operators serious trouble. Foun- 
dry Coke from Virginia and West Virginia ovens can be 
bought at from $1.85 to $2 at the ovens. Freight to Chicago 
from Connellsville and West Virginia operations is $2.65 
per ton, and from Wise County, Va., ovens, via the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, $2.25. 


—_——_-_ ~~. - 


Philadelphia. 


ForRREST Buriptne, November 1, 1904. 


The situation in the Iron and Steel trade has been some- 
what excited during the past week, and at this writing it is 
difficult to determine its exact latitude and longitude. That 
the feeling has undergone a wonderful change during the 
past 30 days is clear to the most casual observer, but to what 
extent the change is warranted puzzles the most careful stu 
dents. It may be the beginning of a great wave of im- 
provement, or it may be one of those sudden spurts that oc- 
cur periodically and that die out just as unexpectedly as 
they begin. There is some basis for a genuine improve 
ment, however, which appears to be as follows: 1, That 
there is an unquestioned increase in consumption; 2, that 
there is an increase in the cost of production, and 3 (and 
obviously), that such conditions must necessarily lead to 
higher prices; hence the sudden impulse to buy as muc!l 
material as can be had without advancing prices too far. 
The great danger in movements of this kind is in overdoing 
it, but where can the line be drawn between legitimate 
business and that which is speculative? Behind this move 
ment there appears to be more or less manipulation for the 
purpose of securing higher prices for primary materials. 
Coke and coal and ores have all been worked so as to in- 
crease the cost of Pig Iron, but as yet finished products have 
not sympathized in the least. If the initiative had been in 
the demand for finished products, manufacturers would have 
had a better chance, and the movement would inspire more 
confidence, but with orders on their books at low prices, and 
an unexpected increase in the cost of raw materials, con 
sumers are caught at a disadvantage: That this is a part of 
the game receives some credence with those who believe 
the manipulation theory, but whether it be true or not does 
not change the fact that prices of Pig Iron are from $1 to 
$2 per ton higher than they were two months ago, while 
Billets are $2 to $3 lower; Plates and Shapes $4 to $6 low 
er, and Bars $1 to $2 lower. It is obvious, therefore, that 
some change must be made, as the mills cannot run wit! 
high priced raw material and low prices for finished prod 
ucts, yet that is what they have to do under present condi 
tions. In if ‘aring upon values, and in endeavoring to 
measure the exts ont of the improvement, many difficulties are 
met with in sifting out the legitimate from the speculative. 
Granted, for instance, that the worst of the depression is 
over, and that a general recovery has commenced and wil 
be maintained, there can be no doubt that the present move 
ment is speculative, with a good chance, however, that it 
is well timed and will be successful. It began with the con 
viction that prices of Pig Iron were too low. Two or three 
weeks with no great activity demonstrated that prices were 
not going lower, and when they hold firm on a dull market 
they are very liable to advance when activity begins. This 
has been demonstrated during the past two or three weeks. 
So far it is not clearly established that any great increase has 
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been made in consumption, or that orders have been placed 
that will cause a great increase in the near future. There 
is reason to believe that such business will be forthcoming 
soon, but the recent heavy purchases have been confined 
mostly to Pig Iron, although a similar movement is sure to 
follow in finished products, speculatively if not legitimate- 
ly. For this reason merchants and consumers, having noted 
the increased demand and the higher prices for Pig Iron, 
naturally conclude finished products will also be advanced. 
Consequently stores begin to stock up, consumers place 
larger orders, and so the movement extends until there is 
activity along the entire line. So far so good, but without a 
real genuine increase in consumption the market soon falls 
back into a dull, listless condition and possibly to a reac- 
tion in prices. It is not to be understood that this is likely 
to be the experience in the present movement, because as a 
matter of fact prospects are very good, but it should not be 
regarded as pessimistic when it is said that the foundation 
does not embrace all the elements of strength which would 
warrant implicit confidence as regards its permanency; but 
it will take time to prove that, and in the meanwhile there 
need be no fear of any immediate reaction. The sum and 
substance then appears to be that sentiment has developed 
confidence in values, which, in turn, has resulted in heavy 
purchases, and this in its turn has led to higher prices. The 
real test will be in consumption, and if that fails to measure 
up to the recent heavy buying it will be a great disappoint- 
ment. 


Pig Iron.—The market has been very strong during the 
past week and many large lots have been taken at full or 
advanced prices. The feeling appears to be that the advance 
has gone far enough for the present, not that there is much 
profit in Pig Iron even at the outside rates, but everybody 
knows what it means to overdo a good thing, and there will 
be danger in that if prices are carried any higher. The old 
adage of “‘ creep before you walk” has not lost its force, and 
it applies very well to the Iron trade at the present time. 
The situation is so confused, however, that it is difficult to 
define its exact status with anything like certainty. It may 
be guessed at, and those whose guess is optimistic may be 
entirely right; but any opinion at this time cannot be based 
on entirely safe ground. It is not necessary to discuss the 
whys and the wherefores; all that is known for a certainty 
is that the feeling has undergone a great change and that 
purchases have been made at advancing prices in the belief 
that they are warranted by the general outlook, It is a good 
time for buyers and sellers to base their judgment on the 
conditions of their own order books. There are times when 
it is not difficult for outsiders to judge the market with a 
fair degree of accuracy, but this is not one of them. All that 
can be safely said in regard to Pig Iron is that furnaces are 
well sold up, that there is a heavy demand and that sellers 
are not looking for additional business. A fair average of 
to-day’s prices for Philadelphia and nearby deliveries would 
be about as follows: 


a ee eg co cc eek be oe Ot $15.50 to $15.75 
SD eee 15.00 to 15.25 
ONE SRP re Pare 14.50 to 14.75 
Standard Gray Forge.......-..-e+e0. 14.00 to 14.25 
Ordinary Gray Forge............+++. 13.25 to 13.50 
Pe 2 one ig bss Wakes haw be 18.75 to 14.00 
we en rrr rier tr 19.00 to 19.50 
NN a nn aut ne s\n 60'5 0 Ae ee eee 15.00 to 15.25 


Steel.—The demand for Steel has been very active dur- 
ing the week, but mills are so well filled up with orders that 
they have to discriminate in quoting on new business. 
Prices are nominally $22 to $23, but higher figures would 
have to be paid to secure satisfactory deliveries. 


Plates.—Quite a large business has been done during 
the week, and there is a great deal of inquiry for deliveries 
covering a long period. The advance in raw materials fore- 
shadows an advance in Finished products, consequently 
buyers are all trying to place orders for as large quantities 
as the mills are willing to enter. This being more or less 
speculative, manufacturers are using their discretion in 
regard to the amount they will accept, as present quotations 
are entirely out of line with raw materials. Prices are as 
follows : 


Part 
Carload. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 


Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, rectangu- 
lar Plates, 24 inches wide and under..1.43% 1.48% 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, over 24 


Ss ohne ge hecee sh aa ele Se 1.5314 1.58 
Flange or Boiler Steel............... 1.63% 1.68 
Marine, A. B. M. A. and Commercial 
NO Ee rere ee 1.73% 1.78 
OE sos cn bn ea > 0 ence 1.83% 1.881 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.038% 2.08 
The above are base prices for 44-inch and heavier. The fol- 
lowing extras apply : 

ns 4 bs web wa a'e merle $0.10 per lb. extra. 
ee 2 4: ar 15 = 

as oboe ins, + ake 3 EO .25 * 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches......... .05 * 
Plates over 110 to 115 inmches......... 10 4 
Plates over 115 to 120 imches......... 15 “ 
Plates over 120 to 125 imches......... -25 Pe 
Plates over 125 to 180 inches......... .50 “ 


Plates over 130 inches...........-. sve 420 ” 
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All sketches (excepting straight taper 

plates, varying not more than 4 inches 

in width at ends, narrowest end being 

not less than 30 inches)........... .10 per Ib. extra. 
eo eer -20 = 

All the above f.o.b. Philadelphia. 

Structural Material.—The situation is closely in line 
with that defined in the preceding paragraph. Mills are get- 
ting a good deal of work and prospects are very encouraging. 
Prices unchanged, as follows—viz.: Beams, Channels. and 
Angles, 1.58%c. to 1.65c., according to specifications, and 
small Angles, 1.50c. to 1.55c. 

Bars.—The demand for Bars has been very active dur- 
ing the past few days, all classes of buyers having placed as 
large orders as mills were willing to accept. The expectation 
of higher prices is so strong that there is a general disposi- 
tion to stock up; hence a somewhat unusual demand. Prices 
for the present are unchanged at 1.43l4c. to 1484c. for 
either Iron or Steel, but some mills are not quoting on for- 
ward deliveries until they can see a little further ahead. 


Sheets.—There is a heavy demand for forward de- 
liveries, but sales are limited by the unwillingness of manu- 
facturers to quote for next year’s business. Prices are 
higher and carefully discriminated on, as it is difficult to 
accommodate all comers. 


Old Material.—It is extremely difficult to quote exact 
prices, but those below are as near as can be given, repre- 
senting bids and offers for deliveries in buyers’ yards. Scrap 
is very Scarce, however, and some holders refuse to consider 
proposals based on to-day’s prices. Some business has been 
done, however, within the range of the following quotations: 


Oe Peer rere cre $14.00 to $14.50 
{SEEN sk vv ks sb vas ew eee we 17.00 to 17.50 
CD ID bigs baw dvd's 6 oes ale doe RO 19.75 to 20.50 
NO ee ee 17.00 to 17.50 
Old Car Wheels... \ Ualt sok «he ne ee 13.50 to 14.00 
Choice Scrap. R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 16.00 to 16.50 
ON SUIS inci. aos da ce we Oe Oe 13.00 to 13.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap.............. 17.50 to 18.00 
i CE are ree 12.25 to 12.75 
IO. 2 PORES Fare BCPRD. .. o50sccccsce 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 Forge Fire Scrap, Ordinary..... 9.50 to 10.00 
ene ye RMR. ini ws ash wd dite 6 bie 9.00 to 9.50 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy..... 10.00 to 10.50 
Se Ls a5 58 a 6-0 6 8'8, 8 Meo b.8 6 ve. 7.25to 7.50 
Oe Bh Neh 44s ewes £6 sees 10.50 to 10.75 
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PARK BUILDING, November 2, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron market continues in a some- 
what, excited condition, and all sorts of prices are being 
asked for Iron for shipment this year and into first quarter 
as well. Many of the furnaces that are pretty well sold 
up either decline to quote or else ask prohibitory prices 
The absolute minimum on Bessemer and Basic Iron to-day 
for November and December shipment is $13, Valley fur- 
nace, with some sellers asking $13.25 to $13.50. For first 
quarter of next year it is understood the Valley furnaces 
are asking $14 at furnace for Bessemer and Basic Iron, but 
no sales have been made at this price. A small tonnage of 
both Bessemer and Basic has just been sold for first quarter 
at prices ranging from $13 to $13.50 at furnace. Northern 
No. 2 Foundry Iron has sold freely in the past week at 
$138.50 up to $13.75 at Valley furnace, and the market is 
to-day $13.75 to $14 at furnace, with some sellers refusing 
to shade the higher price. Northern Forge Iron has sold 
in the past week from $12.25 up to $12.50, at Valley furnace, 
most of the tonnage being placed at $12.35 to $12.40, at Val- 
ley furnace. Some sellers are quoting $13, at furnace, equal 
to $13.85, Pittsburgh; out no Northern Forge Iron has yet 
been sold at these high figures. A leading local Steel com- 
pany has bought over 30,000 tons of Pig Iron, divided about 
equally between Bessemer and Basic, and another large Steel 
company has recently come in the market with inquiries for 
a large tonnage of Bessemer. The market to-day is certainly 
very strong, with every indication of still higher prices. The 
present shortage of Coke on account of scant water supply 
has much to do with the strength of the Pig Iron market. 

Steel.—We can officially deny daily press reports to the 
effect that the Billet Association will meet in a few days 
and advance the price of Bessemer and Basic Billets $2 a 
ton. No such action is contemplated for the present at 
least, but should Pig Iron continue to go up in price an ad- 
vance in Billets may come later on. We quote Bessemer 
and Open Hearth Billets at $19.50; Forging Billets, $21.50; 
Long Sheet and ‘Tin Bars, $21.50, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, plus 
actual freight to point of delivery. 

Coke.—We are advised that contracts for strictly Con- 
nellsville Furnace Coke have been made recently for de- 
livery in the first half of next year at prices ranging from 
$1.65 to $1.85 a ton, and a Shenango Valley furnace is re- 
ported to have made a contract this week for Connellsville 
Furnace Coke, for shipment over the first six months of 
next year, at $1.90 a ton, at oven. Coke is very scarce, many 
of the plants in the Connellsville region running very short 
handed on account of scarcity of water. 
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(By Mail.) 


The past week has been a stirring one in the Pig Iron 
market, prices having still further advanced and reports 
going of sales of Iron at figures that can hardly be credited. 
A more radical change than that which has occurred in the 
Pig Iron market in the past three weeks would be hard to 
imagine. On October 1, or just a month ago, Bessemer Pig 
Iron was only moderately active, the price being fairly 
strong at $12 at furnace, or $12.85, Pittsburgh. There was 
no trouble to get Iron, but to-day conditions are entirely 
different. There seems to be an actual scarcity of Bessemer 
Iron, and furnaces having sold so heavily in the past month 
are very firm in their ideas as to prices. Bessemer Pig Iron 
and Basic as well are $13 minimum at Valley furnace for 
this and next month shipment, while for first quarter both 
Bessemer and Basic have been sold at prices ranging from 
$13 up to $13.50 at furnace. No. 2 Foundry Iron on Octo- 
ber 1 was about $11.90 at Valley furnace, while to-day the 
minimum price is $13.50 at furnace, and sales were made 
yesterday and to-day at $13.75, Valley furnace. Northern 
Gray Forge Iron on October 1 was about $11.75 to $11.90 
at furnace, but actual sales have been made in the past few 
days at $12.40 at Valley furnace, or $13.25, Pittsburgh, and 
it is doubtful if very much Forge could be had at this price. 
The above comparisons show an advance of about 75c. a 
ton on Forge Iron, at least $1 a ton on Bessemer and about 
$1.50 a ton on No. 2 Foundry. Reports are current of 
sales of both Bessemer and Foundry at prices considerably 
higher than noted above, but if such sales have been actually 
made they were probably emergency sales calling for prompt 
shipment, and in the present condition of the market Pig 
Iron for prompt shipment would bring almost any price the 
seller would care to ask. Now that the Pig Iron market 
seems to be going through a small sized “‘ boom” and sellers 
asking higher prices almost every day, the question comes 
up whether the market is not moving too fast and whether 
present prices can be sustained. The key to the situation 
seems to lie in Finished Iron and Steel. While the demand 
for this is undoubtedly better on some lines, yet other lines, 
notably Tin Plate, are lagging a good deal. The demand 
for Plates, Iron and Steel Bars, Pipe and Sheets and also 
Scrap is very much better, but Structural Steel, Tin Plate 
and Merchant Steel are rather quiet. If we have a general 
improvement in volume of business in finished products, 
more especially on lines that are now quiet, it would seem 
that present prices of Pig Iron will not only be maintained, 
but may advance still further. 


Reports are that inquiries for Billets and Sheet Bars 
are heavier than for some time, and that the mills are selling 
more tonnage and at full official prices. The small mills 
outside the Billet Association that roll a limited tonnage 
of Billets and Bars are now paying more money for Pig 
Iron and Scrap, and must of necessity sell their product at 
higher prices. It is very doubtful if any Billets or Bars 
could be bought to-day at less than the official prices of the 
Billet Association. 

In finished products the item of interest this week is the 
announcement by the National Tube Company of another 
reduction of one point in discounts on Merchant Pipe, equal 
to an advance of $2 a ton, and effective from November 1. 
This advance has also been made by the independent mills, 
and is the second advance of $2 a ton in prices of Merchant 
Pipe made in the past two weeks. The demand for Sheets, 
Wire and Wire Nails is quite heavy and an early advance 
in prices of these products is expected by the trade. Tin 
Plate is quiet, but tonnage is slowly increasing, some large 
orders being entered by the leading mills, some for shipment 
through first quarter of next year. 


There has been a heavy movement in Scrap in the past 
two weeks and, in sympathy with Pig Iron, prices are 
higher, Heavy Melting Scrap being held at $13 minimum, 
with some sellers quoting $13.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. One 
leading interest is credited with having sold 20,000 tons of 
Heavy Melting Stock within the past few days, and dealers 
who have stocks of Scrap on hand are disposed to hold them 
for higher prices. 

The Coke producers are up against a very serious short- 
age in water supply, which is interfering materially with 
output of Coke. Demand for both Furnace and Foundry 
Coke is very active, and it is stated that strictly Connellsville 
Furnace Coke has sold in the past few days at $1.85 a ton, at 
oven, for shipment through first six months of 1905, and 
also that 72-hour Connellsville Foundry Coke has sold at 
$2.25 a ton for same delivery. 


Ferromanganese.—In sympathy with other raw mate- 
rials, prices on Ferromanganese are firm and higher. We 
quote foreign and domestic 80 per cent. Ferro at $41 to 
$41.50, delivered, for large lots. 


Wire Rods.—While the demand for Wire Rods is only 
fairly heavy, prices are quite firm, and we quote Bessemer 
and Open Hearth Rods at $26 to $26.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Skelp.—A heavy demand, together with the second ad- 
vance of $2 a ton in Pipe in two weeks, and the fact that 
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the Skelp mills are pretty well filled up, all have had the 
natural effect of strengthening the prices on Skelp, which 
are very firm. We quote: Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.45c. to 
1.50c.; Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.50c. to 1.55c.; Grooved Steel 
Skelp, 1.35c. to 1.40c., and Sheared, 1.40c. to 1.45c. All above 
prices are for ordinary widths and gauges, and are f.o.b. cars, 
maker’s mill. We may note that some mills rolling Skelp 
are asking somewhat higher prices than the above. 


Steel Rails.—Sales of Standard Sections are confined 
exclusively to small lots, and which aggregate only a fair 
tonnage. There has been a large movement in Light Rails 
in the past couple of weeks and prices are higher. Mills 
now quote $20.50 up to $24, depending on weight. 


Structural Material.—In the past week the Michigan 
Central Railroad has placed orders for about 2000 tons of 
bridge work with American Bridge Company. Other small- 
er jobs have been placed, aggregating a fair tonnage, and 
two or three large contracts are about ready to close up. 
We quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.40c.; over 
15-inch, 1.50c.; Angles 3 x 2 x %& inch thick up to 6 x 6 
inches, 1.40c.; Angles, 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% inches, 1.50c.; 
Zees, 3-inch and larger, 1.40c.; Tees, 3-inch and larger, 
1.45¢c. Under the Steel Bar Card, Angles, Channels and 
Tees under 3-inch are 1.40c., base, for Bessemer, and 1.45c., 
base, for Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the Stand- 
ard Steel Bar Card. 


Plates.—In the past month orders for nine large Ore 
boats have been placed, which will take upward of 50,000 
tons of Plates and small shapes. Some fairly good sized 
orders have been placed for Steel cars and all the Plate 
mills at the Homestead Steel Works are running full, and 
both Plate mills of American Steel & Wire Company are 
on full this week. Other smaller Plate concerns report ton- 
nage as picking up considerably. We quote: Tank Plate, 
\% inch thick, 6% to 24 inches wide, 1.30c., base; over 24 
inches wide and up to 100 inches in width, 1.40c., base, at 
mill, Pittsburgh. Extras over the above prices are as fol- 


lows: 
Per pound 
extra. 
Gauges lighter than 44-inch to and including 8-16- 

SE eee Ge Te Snes de ccccdnccccecwns $0.10 
Care) SON Be od dn wae cn wescseevecduecs 15 
CED TOs DEA CN UR CROKERSR A CA ems cautanededae’d -25 
iy Poo Bl RR RO eee eres -05 
Prates Over 1IO te DED MORO. 6c cc ccc secccccces 10 
Pilates over 115 to 120 TEMES. cc cccc cc ccccccccs 15 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches. .........cccccees .25 
Pilates over 125 to 180 inches. ..........ccecees .50 
ee GG Na MR aa Ncbbedesecnscueedened 1.00 
All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates, 


varying not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 


parrowest end being not less than 30 inches)... .10 
CO as a ce aan ek een cee eee aoa se .20 
Boller and Flange Steel Plates.................-. 10 
Marine, “A. B. M. A.” and ordinary Fire Box 

a tinns Jes wes eedendeaneue’ wabenes -20 
es cond ane wae ea Cede dd ence w ees .30 
ENGEL OD WO WOK MONIR a oe ccksecsctetecacies .50 


Shell grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TERMS.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a max- 
imum discount = be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per an- 
num, and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
davs from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allowable. 
Pacific Coast not included. 

Sheets.—The demand for Sheets is quite active, the 
leading interest operating about 75 per cent. of its capacity, 
while the independent mills are running quite full and with 
a good deal of tonnage ahead. The Sheet trade is in better 
way than for some time, and talk is heard of an early ad- 
vance in prices, but this has not been officially confirmed. 
We quote No. 26 Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass 
through cold rolls, at 1.95¢.; No. 27, 2c.: No. 28, 2.10c., in 
carloads and larger lots. Galvanized Sheets are sold at 
80 and 7% per cent. off. We quote net prices of Galvanized 
Sheets as follows: Nos. 22 and 24, 2.59c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.77¢.; No. 27, 2.96c., and No. 28, 3.15c. Jobbers charge 


the usual advance over these prices on small lots from store. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—A good deal of tonnage is being 
placed for both Iron and Steel Bars, and specifications are 
coming in more rapidly than for months. The Bar mills are 
turning out more tonnage, and while prices on Steel Bars 
are unchanged, [ron Bars have gone up at least $1 a ton, and 
are now held on the basis of 1.35c., Youngstown, equal to 
1.39%4c., Pittsburgh. There is no change in price of Steel 
Bars, but an early advance in these would not be surprising 
to the trade. We quote Bessemer Steel Bars at 1.30c., base; 
Open Hearth Bars at 1.35c., base, with the usual differen- 
tials for small lots. We quote Refined Iron Bars at 1.30c., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Railroad Spikes.—The demand for Railroad Spikes is 
improving and prices are firm. We quote Railroad Spikes at 
$1.55 in carloads and $1.60 in less than carloads per 100 
lbs., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—The demand for both Hoops and 
Bands is more active than for some time, and the tone of 
the market is firm. We quote Steel Bands at 1.30c., extras 
as per Steel card, and Steel Hoops at 1.55c., in carload lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
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Tin Plate.—A good many large contracts for Tin Plate 
for delivery into next year are in the market, but, as a rule, 
the mills are averse to taking contracts for extended de- 
livery at present prices and guaranteeing these against de- 
cline. Some business has been placed, however, for de- 
livery in the first quarter of next year at present prices. 
With the heavy advance in Pig Iron and a probable ad- 
vance in Tin Bars, if the market holds up, there seems to be 
more probability of higher prices for Tin Plate rather than 
lower prices. We quote 100-lb. Cokes at $3.25 net, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 
days. 

Merchant Pipe.—Under date of November 1 the National 
Tube Company and the leading independent mills announce 
a lowering of one point in discounts on Merchant Pipe, 
equal to an advance of $2 a ton, a similar advance having 
been made on October 19. The reasons given for this second 
advance are the heavier demand for Pipe, higher prices for 
Skelp and the general advancing tendency of the whole mar- 
ket. The leading Pipe mills are pretty well filled up with 
tonnage for the next two months. We have reduced discounts 
one point in carloads to consumers and now quote as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 











———Steel. —_ Iron. _ 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
% and &% inch........ 69 53 57 51 
% and % inch........ 73 61 71 5) 
™ £0 6 MCs. .1.05%> 77 ive 75% 65%, 
7 OD Se ee, osc oad 0 72 57 70% 55 
Extra strong, plain ends, 
% to % ipch....... 62 50 60 48 
\%, to 4 inches..... .. 69 57 67 55 
4% to 8 inches....... 65 53 63 51 


Double extra strong, 
plain ends, % to 8 
re ree 58 47 56 45 
Merchant Steel.—In sympathy with other lines, the 
volume of business in Merchant Steel is increasing and 
specifications on contracts are coming in quite satisfactorily. 
While prices are firmer, they are as yet no higher, and we 
quote: Tire Steel, 1.50c.; Sleigh Shoe, flat, 1.40c.; Cutter 
Shoes, tapered and bent, 1.90c. to 2c.; Open Hearth Spring 
Steel, 1.85 to 2c., depending on order. Crucible Tool Steel 
ranges from 5c. to 7c. for ordinary grades and 8c. to 15c. 
for best grades. Cold Rolled Shafting is firmer at 52 per 
cent. off in carloads and 47 per cent. in less than carloads, 
delivered in base territory. 


Spelter.—The market is firm, especially for spot ship- 
ment, and demand is also better. We quote prime grades of 
Western Spelter at 5.1014c. to 5.13%4c., Pittsburgh. 


Coke.—The long continued drought in the Connellsville 
Coke region is interfering seriously with the output of Coke, 
all the plants being short of water and sometimes com- 
pelled to shut down for a day or two at a time. This con- 
dition, coupled with the fact that furnace owners are very 
anxious to make contracts for Coke for next year’s shipment, 
has had the effect of causing quite a stiff advance in prices 
of furnace Coke on contracts. The minimum price that any 
of the leading makers of strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke 
would consider to-day on contracts is $1.75 a ton at oven, 
and we are advised of one or two contracts having been 
made at $1.85 a ton at oven. If present high prices of Pig 
Iron are maintained and the region is not soon favored with 
some rain, $2 Furnace Coke seems altogether probable. The 
absolute minimum price of 72-hour Foundry Coke is $2 a 
ton, with some producers holding at $2.25 a ton. The out- 
put of the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions last week 
was about 252,000 tons, a slight decrease over the previous 
week, owing to shortage of water. Makers of Main Line 
Furnace Coke have also advanced prices and now quote 
Furnace Coke at $1.50 a ton and Foundry at $1.65 and 
upward. The H. C. Frick Coke Company has been taking 
the surplus product of Furnace Coke of the Oliver & Snyder 
Coke Company for some months. The entire output of 
Brown & Cochran, who have a large number of ovens in the 
Connellsville region, is under contract for all of next year 
to W. P. Snyder & Co. of this city. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—Reports are that the Cambria 
Steel Company has sold 20,000 tons of Heavy Melting Scrap 
to two prominent dealers at $13.50, f.o.b. cars, Johnstown. 
The Scrap made by Cambria is very choice in quality, con- 
sisting of Rail, Billet and Bloom ends and Beam and Plate 
shearings, and always commands at least 50c. a ton over 
ordinary Melting Scrap. Dealers report a fairly active de- 
mand and prices are quite firm. We quote: Heavy Melting 
Scrap, $13.50: No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $13; Wrought Iron 
Turnings, $9.50 to $9.75; Cast Iron Borings, $7.50; No. 1 
Busheling Scrap, $10 to $10.75; Bundled Sheet Scrap, 
$10.75 to $11; Rerolling Rails, long pieces, $14; short pieces, 
$13.50; Iron Car Axles, $20.50 to $21, and Steel Car Axles, 
$17. All above prices are for gross tons except Wrought 
Scrap, which is net tons. We note a sale of 500 tons of 
Heavy, Melting Scrap at $13.50, Pittsburgh, and are also 
advised that a leading Open Hearth Steel plant has bought 
about 12,000 tons of Heavy Melting Scrap in the past two 
weeks. 
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The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company has opened a 
district sales office in the Union Trust Building, Detroit, 
Mich., with James A. Smith, Jr., in charge and Ralph Tur- 
ner as his assistant. Mr. Smith was formerly district sales 
manager in Pittsburgh for the American Sheet Steel Com- 
pany before its merger into the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company. Mr. Smith is favorably known to the Sheet 
trade and will no doubt be able to command a full share of 
the tonnage of the Detroit territory. 


—— >> 


Cincinnati. 

FIrtH AND MAIN Sts., November 2, 1904.—( By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The market during the past week has shown 
additional strength daily and the situation to-day is one of 
unusual activity. Both Northern and Southern Irons have 
responded to the quickening influences that have been at 
work, and the effect has been an advance of $1 per ton over 
last week’s quotations. There is such a diversity of opinion 
as to just what the market price is that we find it difficult 
to definitely state the exact figure that can be denominated 
the ruling quotation. It is apparent, however, that $12, 
Birmingham, represents the minimum figure for Southern 
No. 2, and that $13.50 is as low as Northern No. 2 can be 
purchased at furnaces. Furnaces both North and South 
are still refusing to quote for deliveries or make any con- 
tracts involving considerable tonnage very far into next year, 
apparently reasoning that by holding what stock they have 
piled they will be able to secure even more remunerative 
prices as demand increases. That consumption is decidedly 
on the increase is conceded generally, while all reports go 
to show a considerable decrease of stock on hand at the 
furnaces. There is apparently a shortage of the softer 
grades, and concerns using these Irons almost exclusively 
are reported to be in anything but a pleasant situation. The 
buying during the week, as a whole, does not seem to have 
been done by the larger concerns, but was made up of 
numerous orders ranging from a carload to 1000 tons each. 
It is estimated that this movement in the States of Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan alone aggregated about 25,000 tons, 
of which, perhaps, 95 per cent. was Northern Iron. The con- 
dition existing in the Coke regions is not one to inspire 
much confidence in Pig Iron producers, as Coke production 
must necessarily be curtailed if nature does not soon come 
to the rescue and furnish a more bountiful water supply. 
There are several fairly large inquiries in the field. A large 
electric company wants 7000 tons of analysis Iron for 
delivery throughout next year, and there is an_ inquiry 
from southern Michigan for about 12,000 tons for first 
half of next year delivery. The rolling mills and Pipe com- 
panies all over the country are beginning to feel the mar- 
ket and are expected soon to fall into line with the balance 
of the industries. During the week one large concern of 
Dayton, Ohio, bought 4000 tons of Northern for first half 
delivery, 6000 tons were sold to a central Ohio firm and 
4200 tons went to a concern in northern Ohio. Freight rates 
from Hanging Rock district to Cincinnati, $1.15, and from 
Birmingham, $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


oo ONS eee a ee $15.25 to $15,50 
Ee eee 14.75 to 15.00 
es Sp OS eee 14.25 to 14.50 
Southern Coke, No. 4......:....c+0++ 18.400 14.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 15.25 to 15.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 14.75 to 15.00 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 13.75 to 14.00 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 18.50 to 13.75 
es IE, SIA Be hiss cob! wo re: oe 17.15 to 17.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 14.65 to 15.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 14.15 to 14.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No, 3............ 13.65 to 14.15 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Standard Southern Car Wheel........$16.75 to $17.00 

Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 16.50 to 16.75 

Coke.—The market is very strong, the demand in some 
instances being in excess of the supply. There is some com- 
plaint of shortage of cars, which, taken in connection with 
the inability of securing miners in some districts and failure 
of water supply in others, makes the outlook anything but 
bright. Prices have advanced slightly, with all indications 
pointing still higher. We quote the best grades of Connells- 
ville Coke from $2.15 to $2.35, f.o.b. ovens. 


Plates and Bars.—Demand for the finished products 
is growing rapidly, and some concerns report that they are 
practically sold up for the year and can make no more con- 
tracts later. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: Iron 
Bars, in carload lots, 1.50c., with half extras; the same in 
smaller lots, 1.70c., with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload 
lots, 1.43c., with half extras; the same in smaller lots, 1.65c., 
with full extras; Base Angles, 1.53c., in carload lots; Beams 
and Channels, in carload lots, 1.53c.; Plates, %4-inch and 
heavier, 1.53c., in carload.lots; in small lots, 1.80c.; Sheets, 
16-gauge, in carload lots, 2.05c.; smaller lots, 2.60c.: 14- 
gauge, in carload lots, 1.95c.; in smaller lots, 2.50c.: Steel 
Tire, % x 8-16 and heavier, 1.68c., in carload lots. 


Qld Material.—The reflex influence of the Iron market 
is shown in this class of Material. Sales have been active 
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during the week, and the general feeling is one of strength. 
We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 
Railroad Wrought Scrap, $10.50 to $11.50 per net ton, 
No. 1 Cast Serap, $10 to $10.50 per net ton; Iron Rails, 
$14 to $14.50 per gross ton; Steel Rails, rolling lengths, 
$10 to $11 per gross ton; Relaying Rails, $18 to $19 per 
gross ton; Iron Axles, $14 to $15 per net ton; Car Wheels, 
$10 to $10.50 per gross ton; Heavy Melting Scrap, $9.50 to 
$10.50 per gross ton; Low Phosphorus Scrap, $11.50 to $12 
per gross ton. 


Robert Field, William Wieman and C. J. Burton have 
organized the firm of Robert Field, sales agent, with office 
in the Traction Building, Cincinnati, and Murtland Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, and also agencies in St. Louis, Chicago and 
New York. This concern will handle the product of the 
Sloss Iron & Steel Company and the Lafolette Coal, Iron & 
Railway Company. Mr. Field, who was formerly the senior 
member of the Field-Evans Iron Company, will be in active 
control and manage the affairs of the new concern. 


—_—-e—____—- 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OnIO, November 1, 1904. 

Iron Ore.—The movement of Ore down the lakes is 
still rather listless. The movement has been such all along 
as to leave little doubt that, even with the better demand 
for Ore which is now being seen, there will be enough to 
last through until the new supply begins to arrive next year. 

Pig Iron.—There has been another spurt in all sorts 
of Pig Iron during the past week, and in consequence values 
are marked up here considerably. The sales of Foundry 
during the past week have been heavy, and a number of 
furnace companies, located in this vicinity, have announced 
their absolute withdrawal from the market for the present. 
The prices have risen considerably. Sales of No. 2 Foundry 
have been made at $14 in the Valleys, and other transac- 
tions have been recorded as high as $14.50 in the Valleys. 
One good lot went at that price, the purchaser being in need 
of the Iron at once. The generality of sales has probably 
been at $14. There are some reports that a few furnaces 
are still selling at $13.50, but they are by odds the excep- 
tion. One little lot of No. 2 sold at $15 in the Valleys, but 
that Iron was of higher grade than the standard No. 2, and 
for that reason this sale was not significant. Some of the 
furnaces, which are more completely sold up than their as- 
sociates, are holding for $15 in the Valleys, and expect to 
get it on first quarter delivery before the month is out. 
There has been some small buying of Bessemer Iron as high 
as $14 in the Valleys. That price is now generally quoted 
by those who have anything to sell. The association has not 
sold any Iron, nor has it any contracts under consideration 
at the present time. The statement is made that the small 
er furnaces are so well sold up that some of them are now 
holding for $15 in the Valleys, having very little Iron to 
offer at that price. None of them is willing to make any big 
contracts for very far ahead, not accepting contracts for de- 
livery for further ahead than the first quarter. It is known 
that some Basic has been sold as high as $14 in the Val- 
leys, while many of the furnaces are holding for $14.50 in 
the Valleys. These furnaces are off the market for the 
time being, and are not anxious to sell at even that price, 
being of the opinion that the market will work higher. 
Some lots of Malleable have been sold as high as $14.50 in 
the Valleys with very little material left for sale. The mar 
ket has also been strengthened by the price which is now be 
ing charged for Foundry and Furnace Coke. The Foundry 
Coke quotations, put out the latter part of last week, of 
$2.15 at the oven, have been withdrawn, and the market 
is now established at $2.25 with some of the ovens demand- 
ing $2.50 at the oven. This market has been stiffened by 
the understanding, generally prevalent, that the Frick peo- 
ple have taken over the Oliver output, or at least a large per 
cent. of it. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The market has grown 
strong during the past week upon the announcement that 
all of the larger mills are now refusing to accept contracts 
on standard materials for delivery after April 1. This 
announcement has been followed by the rejection of some 
big contracts which were to be placed for delivery up to 
July 1 next. One contract in particular ran pretty close to 
20,000 tons. The best strength is perhaps in the Structural 
Steel and Plate trade. The American Shipbuilding Com- 
pany has covered for 11 of its ships and has three ships 
under contract for which the material has not been bought. 
Nach of these ships required upward of 3000 tons of ma- 
terial. In addition some of the outside buyers have also 
been coming into the market. Up until a week or ten days 
ago the buying of Shapes and Plates was confined to the 
shipbuilding concerns. Now the general market has taken 
to that sort of buying and orders have been covered running 
1000 to 7000 and 8000 tons. The deliveries are, of course, 
confined to April 1, since the makers will not accept con- 
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tracts running past that date. There has been some good 
buying of Plates also and the market is stronger than it 
has been at any one time for months. In some cases some 
old contracts, which had seemingly gone by the board, are 


being revived and specified against, with the result that 
prices look to be better. The market is stiffer at least. The 


refusal of the makers to deliver after April 1 on the present 
price basis is based on the assumption that prices are going 
to improve. There has been good buying of Light Rails 
The prices have stiffened under the heavy buying. 
The market has been extremely active and now the supply is 
getting short. Prices have advanced $1 a ton under cover 
of this better buying. There has been aAlso some good buy- 
ing of Standard Rails for traction properties. One order of 
1000 tons has just been closed, and two other good proposi- 
tions are immediately ahead which will require larger 
There have been reports that buying of Rails has 
price guarantee, which is without foundation. 


also. 


amounts. 
been on a 


The Bar situation has been stronger also. The price of 
Bar Iron has held at 1.35c., Youngstown, largely because 


the price of Serap is higher, but the market for Bar Steel 
grew strong with the better demand which is being seen for 
the material. There have been sales of Bar Steel running 
1000 to 6000 tons for delivery up to April 1. Some of the 
buyers up to ten days ago able to buy through to 
July 1, but now the mills have shut off on sales for the 
remote delivery, restricting sales to the first quarter of next 
year. The prices have held strong at the old quotations of 
1.30c., Pittsburgh, for Bessemer and the usual ditterential 
for Open Hearth. 


Old Material.—There has stronger market for 
Scrap all through the week. The demand has been steadily 
on the increase, and sales to the local mills have been heavy. 
‘kue material is not so plentiful as it was, helping the deal- 
ers in their efforts to boost prices. We revise and quote, all 
Old Steel Rails, $138; Old Car Wheels, $12.50 to 
$138; Heavy Melting Steel, $12.50 to $13. All net tons: Cast 
Borings, 6; No. 1 Busheling, $12; No. 1 Railroad Wrought, 


were 


peen a 


gross tons: 


$13; Wrought Turnings, $8.50: Iron Car Axles, $17 to 
$18: No. 1 Cast, $11.50: Stove Plate, S9. 
—_¢+9—___ 
Birmingham. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., October 30, 1904. 
The strength of the Iron market as reported in last 


letter and telegram has been maintained, and with a tend- 
ency toward higher values. The sales have not been large 
for the reason previously stated. The stock of Iron avail- 
able to meet fresh requirements is too slim to permit of 
sales of any moment. In fact, there is a scurrying around 
in some quarters to get the Iron to make deliveries on sales 
already made. One interest that started two of its furnaces 
in blast has been compelled to bank them, while there are 
others who have been compelled to postpone the day of their 
resumption. This leaves the harvest to be reaped by a 
comparative few, and these are not in condition to reap the 
full benefit of the situation. The buyers are still in the 
field and their orders are being turned down every day just 
from sheer inability to supply them. One very ; 


! large and 
influential firm has a very respectable amount 


infl accumulated 
in its yards, but it is out of the market and says it will not 
enter it again until January. However, it is protecting its 
regular customers and feeding them enough to keep them 
going, but is declining outside business in the general mar- 


ket. Anything offering at current market rates is readily 
taken. The trouble is to find anything offering. ; 


The 1000 tons of No. 38 Foundry reported last week as 
being on the market at $10.50, net, was readily taken, sev- 
eral buyers being after it. More would have been taken if 
it could have been had. We are getting to a point now 
where there is a growing danger of a runaway market, a 
thing which the sellers dread more than do the buyers. It 
is easier to sell Iron under present conditions than it was 
when it was $2 per ton lower. For delivery the first quar- 
ter of next year there is more or less demand, but it is dis- 
couraged. Very few sellers are in condition to take advan- 
tage of it, and those who are believe that higher values will 
prevail then and decline the offers. However. some sales 
have been made, one being for January, February and 
March equal deliveries at $12.25, the lot carrying 2 to 2% 
per cent. silica. There have been some sales made at $12.50, 
deliveries running through the first quarter. But none of 
these sales has been of any magnitude, except the ‘one 
above stated. For this year’s delivery prices are very firm 
on the basis of $12 for No. 2 Foundry. There were a few 
sales of Nos. 1 and 2 Foundry at 312.50 and $12, and some 
small sales of corresponding grades of Soft at the same 
prices. All grades are obtainable in only very limited quan- 
tities and at proportionate prices. The views entertained 
by the majority of the interests are very optimistic, and 
preparations are being made to put furnaces that have been 
awaiting a favorable opportunity in commission again. But 
the additions to present capacity will be very gradual and 
of slow growth. Both Coal and Coke are difficult to obtain 
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in liberal amounts, and there is a scarcity of certain labor 
essential to furnace working. It will be some time yet be- 
fore we will attain normal conditions. 

The strike condition remains unchanged. The operators 
still say that every day their ranks are being added to by 
accessions from the ranks of the miners’ union and that 
they are making fair headway in the rehabilitation of af- 
fairs. The matter is in such shape that one side or the 
other must win out. The strike has cost the district hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, to the injury of both sides. 
Efforts have been made and inducements offered to the strik- 
ing miners to go to other districts, but without very success- 
ful results. There are very few unlawful acts committed, 
bu. the feeling is rather acute. 

The furnace at Battelle has improved in the amount of 
output as it gets warmed up and is now turning out about 
230 tons per day, which it expects to increase. . 

The Gate City Rolling Mills resume operations this week 
after months of idleness, with a fair prospect for a con- 
tinuous run for a good period. It is publicly stated now 
that the Steel plant at Gadsden will be enlarged to twice its 
present capacity and that the erection of a second blast 
furnace will soon commence. The plant when completed 
will have four blast furnaces, ten Open Hearth furnaces, a 
Rod and Steel Wire mill and their auxiliaries. 

An important sale was concluded the past week of very 
valuable Coal property in the district by which over 4000 
acres of Coal lands changed ownership. These lands carry 
what is known here as the Gamble mines, which have a high 
reputation for quality. 

General business seems to be getting back to normal 
conditions and optimistic views are agzin prevailing. 





The New York Machinery Market. 


New York, November 2, 1904. 


The prevailing opinion in the street that the election 
next week will result in no change in national policies has 
stimulated business to some extent, and there is not that 
feeling of uncertainty present which often precedes a na- 
tional election. Eivery one seems to be attending strictly to 
business, and giving very little thought to politics. Conse- 
quently there is no appreciable change in general conditions 
from those of last week. 

One of the large propositions which the trade has been 
following closely is rapidly getting te the point where the 
machine tool builders will be able to capture some good 
orders. The project we refer to is the Canada Car Com- 
pany, an affiliated company of the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, and which was only incorporated within the past few 
weeks. The plans for the new plant, which is to be located 
at St. Henri, near Montreal, Canada, have been completed, 
and a full description of the works appears in another col- 
umn of this issue. There are to be 15 buildings in all, which 
will be equipped with the most modern car building ma- 
chinery. Overhead cranes are to serve the shops, and the 
tools are to be driven by both electricity and compressed 
air. The entire matter is in the hands of W. P. Coleman, 
president and general manager, with offices at 529 Board of 
‘Trade Building, Montreal. 

Quite an extensive list of tools for equipping its new 
plant at Lansing, Mich., has been issued by the R. E. Olds 
Company, which is now receiving bids on the various ma- 
chines with the purpose of making early purchases. It will 
pe remembered that the plant is to be of considerable pro- 
portions and to consist of a machine shop, 70 x 700 feet; 
three buildings, 60 x 100 feet, and two buildings, 70 x 500 
feet each, besides an office building. The following is the list 
of machinery required : 

Engine Lathes.—Six 10-inch x 4-foot speed lathes, ten 
14-inch x 6-foot standard, ten 16-inch x 6-foot standard, 
one 16-inch tool room, taper attachment and draw in collets ; 
two 18-inch tool room, taper attachement; eight 18-inch x 
8-foot standard, three 24-inch x 10-foot standard. 

Turret Lathes.—Twelve 16-inch x 6-foot three-step cone, 
friction head, hexagon turret on cross carriage without screw 
cutting attachment, tail stock, face plate, steady rest; eight 
18-inch x 8-foot three-step cone, friction head, hexagon tur- 
ret on cross carriage without screw cutting attachment, tail 
stock, face plate, steady rest; three 24 to 28 inch heavy, for 
cast iron; three Jones & Lamson; two screw machines, ca- 
pacity 15¢-inch hole in spindle, friction head, back gears, 
power feed on turret; one screw machine, capacity 1%-inch 
hole in spindle; two screw machines, capacity 114-inch hole 
in spindle, wire feed, double cut off, cross slide, no turret. 

Milling Machines.—Six No. 4 plain, six No. 3 plain, six 
largest size hand, with chuck; two duplex, 30 inches between 
ends of spindles; two gear cutter, same capacity as No. 3 
B. & S. 

Planers.—One 24 x 24 inch x 6 foot, one 30 x 30 inch x 
8 foot. 

Drill Presses —Twelve friction drills; ten 20-inch plain 
(extra power feed and back geared) ; ten 20-inch plain, with 
tapping attachment (extra power feed and back geared) ; 
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four 24-inch back geared; two small size radials; two 6- 
spindle, capacity 2-inch drills in steel, independent feed and 
spindle speed; four 6-spindle multiple drills, 34-inch drills. 

Punch Presses.—Two No. 4 open back, back geared. 

Grinders.—One 16 x 2 inch wet; four 14 x 1% inch dry; 
eight buffing spindles with 14-inch arbor between flanges; 
one universal tool room. 

Sharpers.—Two 20-inch. 

Miscellaneous.—One bolt cutter, 1l-inch capacity; six 
No. 3 arbor presses; two key seaters up to 15¢ inches ca- 
pacity ; one oil separator; two pipe machines, small size up 
to 1% inches; one arbor straightener; one small size case 
hardening furnace. 

A quantity of chucks. 

Specifications have been completed for the work of en- 
larging the Erie Canal, and the Department of Public 
Works, Albany, N. Y., will ask for proposals on six pieces 
of work within a few days. 

The Exeter Machine Works, Pittston, Pa., informs us 
that it intends to go on at once with the extensive improve- 
ments to its plant, part of which was noted in these col- 
umns last week. Beside the additional machine shop, 100 
x 250 feet, in which is to be installed an equipment of di- 
rect driven tools, there is to be an addition to the foundry, a 
new pattern house and a complete new power plant. The 
mechanical equipment of the power plant will consist of a 
300-kw. generator for power purposes and 75-kw. generator 
for lighting purposes, together with 1000 horse-power of 
water tube boilers and other accessories. None of the equip- 
ment has been purchased. 

A good part of the machinery for equipping the new ad- 
citions to its plant has been purchased by the Standard 
Roller Bearing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., whose require- 
ments in the mechanical line we printed some time ago. The 
company has thus far placed orders for about 20 Cleveland 
automatic screw machines, several automatic screw ma- 
chines and a large number of grinding machines, with the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., and 
some lathes with Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 
About 50 other machines of various types have been secured 
from different makers. 

Having decided to move its plant from Creighton to 
Avonmore, Pa., where it will have better facilities, the Tim- 
blin Engineering & Foundry Company will be in the market 
for considerable new equipment, including one 30-inch lathe, 
with 16-foot bed; one 16-inch lathe, with 10-foot bed; one 
universal milling machine, one 28-inch shaper, one 6-inch 
full universal radial drill, one large horizontal boring and 
milling machine, emery wheels and stands and some smaller 
tools. The company recently increased its capital stock to 
$50,000, and has secured a 6-acre tract of land, upon which 
is a frame building, 70 x 209 feet, two stories high, with cor- 
rugated iron sides and roof. Into this building will be 
moved the equipment from the old shop, which embraces a 
10-ton steam crane, 50 horse-power engine and 110 horse- 
power boiler. A siding connects the property with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. ‘The product is gas engines, steam 
engines and pumps, and brass and iron castings. 

It will be remembered that the Niagara Falls Metal 
Stamping Works, Niagara Falls, N. Y., which succeeded to 
the business of the Metal Stamping Company, stated early 
in the summer that it would likely add some new machinery. 
We are now informed that the company will probably be in 
the market before January 1 for an 800-pound drop hammer, 
universal miller, screw machine for making studs and a 
powerful geared press for heavy blanking and forging. 

The following is the machinery that the Tennessee Stove 
Works, 9 East Bighth street, Chattanooga, Tenn., is in the 
market for: Engine and generator, motors, motor grinders, 
exhaust tumbling mills, blowers, cupolas and a small band 
saw. Other material in connection with the building of its 
new plant is also required. 

The management of the United Lead Company, New 
York, which already controls four white lead plants, has 
decided to enter into active competition with the National 
Lead Company in the white lead business. To this end the 
company will soon begin the erection of two white lead 
plants and will shortly ask for bids for the necessary ma- 
chinery. Communications concerning the proposals for 
equipment should be addressed to the purchasing department, 
71 Broadway. The two white iead plants are to be located 
at Perth Amboy, N. J, and Granite City, Ill., and will have 
a daily capacity of 100 tons and 200 tons, respectively. The 
company also expects to erect a castor oil mill at Granite 
City and will require the necessary machinery for that plant. 

Dry pulverizers, blenders and breakers, color presses, 
&c., are required by the McLennan Paint Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., to replace the machinery lost in the fire which re- 
cently visited its dry color plant, a building 84 x 120 feet, 
four stories high. The power plant was not injured. The 
company is preparing plans for rebuilding the color plant, 
but has not yet gotten around to the machinery end, the 
purchase of which will not be made, probably, for some 
« weeks. 

The Hooven-Owens-Rentechler Company, 39 Cortlandt 
street, New York, has received an order for a 250 horse- 
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power engine from the Stengel Veneer Works, Buffalo, N. 
Y., which is erecting a new factory. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, D. C., 
will soon call for bids for the following: 

One tong stroke riveting hammer with three sets of 
snaps tor %, °4, % and 1 inch rivets. 

One smaller size riveting hammer with three sets of 
snaps, 4, 5, 38 and % inch rivets. 

One air holder-on with snaps for %, 
rivets. 


™%, % and 1 inch 


One heavy air chipper with 12 chisels. 

Spare parts for above tools for three months’ running 
with lubricating oil. 

One air drill No. 11 Keller drill. 

Three 18-16 inch Hessler taper reamers. 

Three 15-16 inch Hessler taper reamers. 

Three 1-16 inch Hessler taper reamers. 

Two 40-ton hydraulic jacks. 

Two 15-ton ratchet jacks. 

One 9 x 11-16 inch riveter. 

One 9 x 15-16 inch:Jumbo riveter. 

For use in connection with the water works at Pan- 
ama, as follows: 

Nine diaphragm pumps and 18 diaphragms. 

The following bids were opened October 25 for supplies 
for the Boston, Portsmouth, Newport and Narragansett 
Bay navy yards: 

Bidder 3. Union Steam Pump Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich. : 

29. Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H. 

46. George F. Blake Mfg. Company, New York. 

48: Warren Steam Pump Company, Warren, Mass. 

52. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

56. The Manhattan Supply Compauy, New York. 

63. Marshall T. Davidson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

78. Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 

97. Fox Bros. & Co., New York. 

114. The Fairbanks Company, New York. 

125. Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York. 

129. Edward W. Irwin, New York. 

Class 3. One 11% horse-power electric motor—Bidder 52, 
$129 ; 78, $199. 

Class 31. Ten No. 2 Little Giant pneumatic drills—Bid- 
der 129, $800 (7?) ; 125, $845; 97, $967.50; 56, $999.70. 

Class 32. Two self rotating pneumatic hand rock drills— 
Bidder 129, $199; 97, $241; 125, $250. 

Class 36. Two portable bench grinders—Bidder 114, 
$114. 

Class 113. Thirty vertical single double acting feed 
pumps—Bidder 29, $1590, $1995, $2265; 63, $1635; 46, 
$1650; 48, $1701; 3, $2025. 

The bids opened August 9 for boilers, pumps and ma- 
chinery for the new power plant at West Point, have been 
rejected, as the specifications called for all pressure parts to 
be of wrought steel and to meet 200 pounds pressure, which 
it was found did not permit of competition, as they restricted 
purchase of but one type of boiler. Bids will soon be asked 
for under revised specifications. Thé bids received were as 
follows: Aulman Taylor Company, Mansfield, Ohio, $36,684 ; 
A. D. Granger, New York, $35,879 ; Motley, Green & Co., New 
York, $41,400; Heine Safety Water Tube Boiler Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., $32,800; Abendroth & Root, New York, 
$30,798; Babcock & Wilcox Company, .wew York (wrought 
steel), $38,250, (cast steel), 160 pounds pressure, $32,750; 
Stirling Company, Barberton, Ohio, $30,600. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, D. C., 
has awarded the contracts to the Bucyrus Company, South 
Milwaukee, Wis., for 11 steam shovels for use on the 
Isthmus of Panama, at its bid of $117,250. The contract 
for furnishing 200 flat cars at $875 each was awarded to 
the Standard Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., All 
other bids for cars have been rejected, the commission hav- 
ing decided that just as present no other cars will be needed. 

The following additional awards have been made for sup- 
plies for the New York, League Island, Norfolk, Pensacola, 
Puget Sound and Washington navy yards, under bids 
opened September 27: 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 4, one en- 
gine lathe, $700; class 8, one double ended punching and 
shearing machine, $1920; class 10, two steam warping 
winches, $700. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, one double 
ended punching and shearing machine, $4095. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the Boston, Portsmouth and Newport navy yards, bids for 
which were opened October 4: 

Burke Electric Company, Erie, Pa., class 1, three elec- 
tric motors, $813. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 49, one 
pneumatic power molding machine, one pneumatic tripod 
sand screen and one pneumatic tripod sand screen with steel 
shield, $476. 

Geo. A. Ohl, Newark, N. J., class 54, one squaring 
shears, $1194.60. 

Montgomery & Co., New York, tin folding machine, 


grooving machine, machine punch, sheet iron folder, &c., 
$169.30. 

Westinghouse Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., class 
l6y, four mechanik al stokers, S500. 


————__~-@-—____ 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


NEW York, November 2, 1904. 

Nothing of a sensationa] nature has occurred during the 
week in iron and steel stocks. Prices have fluctuated to 
some extent with the course of the general stock market as 
nfluenced by reports of possible trouble between Great 
Britain and Russia. Transactions have been numerous and 
prices have been well sustained. Last transactions on active 
stocks up to 1.380 p.m. to-day were made at the following 
prices: Can preferred, 4744; Car & Foundry common 25°, 


preferred $216 ; Locomotive common 27, preferred 9714; 
Colorado Fuel 43%; Pressed Steel common 307%, preferred 
SU*; Railway Spring common 24%, preferred 85; Republic 


common 12, preferred 53%: Sloss-Sheffield common 4914, 
preferred 97; Tennessee Coal, 58; United States Steel com- 
ion 207%, preferred S82, new 5’s S44. 

The Pittsburgh Reduction Company, Pittsburgh, man- 
ufacturer of pure aluminum, with works at New Kensing- 
ton, Pa., and Niagara Falls, N. Y., has just declared a stock 
dividend of 100 per cent., payable November 3. It has been 
paying annually dividends of 12 per cent. in cash for some 
years. On October 20 it increased its capital stock from 
$1,600,000 to $3,800,000. Of the old capitalization 
$600,000 was preferred stock, on which a dividend of 6 per 
‘ent. is paid, and which does not participate in the stock 
dividend. 

Under date of November 1 Frederick H. Eaton, president 
of the American Car & Foundry Company, issues the follow- 
ing statement to stockholders. The net earnings from opera- 
tion for the period ending August 31, 1904, were as follows: 
Surplus, May 31, 1904... ss ins Gata te 
Net earnings for quarter ending August 

31, 1904 ‘ shardte ; $587,768.68 
Dividend No, 22 on the preferred stock, 

at the rate of 


. . $11,905 025.66 


>= 


1% per cent...... 525,000.00 


Surplus earnings for the quarter.. 


‘Totai surplus to date, not including September 
and October earnings. ........ cee. ceee ee 0 $11,967,794.33 


Dividends.—The Pressed Steel Car Company has passed 
the dividend on the common stock, but declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable November 23. The passing of the dividend on the 
common stock occasioned no surprise, as the recent financial 
statement of the company showed a heavy decrease of earn- 
ings. The company was organized early in 1899. In 1900 
common dividends of 6 per cent. were paid; in 1901, 4 per 
cent.; in 1902, 4 per cent.; in 1903, 5 per cent., including 1 
per cent. extra and in the first two quarters of this year 1 
per cent. each. 

The Firth Sterling Steel Company has declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. 

——_-e—____ 

The Manufacturers’ Association of Pittsburgh held its 
first annual meeting last week and elected the following 
officers: William H. McFadden, Mackintosh-Hemphill 
Company, president; H. C. Shaw, A. Garrison Foundry 
Company, vice-president; Stewart Johnston, Pittsburgh 
Steel Foundry, treasurer; W. C. Scott, Thomas Carlin’s 
Sons Company, and Edward Kneeland, Frank Kneeland 
Machine Company, councillors. The association is com- 
posed of manufacturers of Allegheny County, and has its 
headquarters in the Lewis Block, Pittsburgh. The offi- 
cers’ reports for the first year of the organization showed 
it to be in a very satisfactory condition financially and 
otherwise. 

aciacaccligiaieicacnla 

The efficiency of the Nernst lamp has formed the sub- 
ject of experiments by L. R. Ingersoll, who made use of 
Angstrom’s method. The experiments showed the glow- 
ers to be by no means uniform. New glowers showed an 
efficiency of from 4.33 to 4.7 per cent. During the first 20 
hours the efficiency falls rapidly to about 4.3 per cent. 
After this the variation is slow. Tests of glowers of an 
age of 40 hours and upward gave a mean efficiency of 
4.17 per cent, while some very old specimens gave only 
3.6 per cent. It was noticed that after a glower had 
burned upward of 20 hours it developed a marked crystal- 
line appearance, and it is probable that the fall in effi- 
ciency is due to the greater radiating surface, and conse- 
quently lower temperature, afforded by the crystalline 
structure. 


* Ex-dividend of 1% per cent. 
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The Philadelphia [Machinery [arket. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 31, 1904. 

There has been a much better feeling in the Philadelphia 
machinery market during the past month. While the amount 
of new business placed has not been large, it has been sufli- 
cient to bring about a much better tone, and it is the con- 
sensus of opinion among those in the trade that the market 
is shaping itself for better things. Some purchasers have 
discounted the result of the approaching election and have 
already placed orders, but this must not be taken to indicate 
any large amount of business to be placed, or any resump- 
tion of more active conditions at the various plants in the 
immediate future. The return of more prosperous conditions 
will in all probability be gradual, and it is not likely to 
reach any great volume of business during the remainder of 
the present year. 

The winter months are not conducive to improvement 
and new building operations and only a small amount of 
such work is under consideration in this territory. Rail- 
roads still continue to hold back on their orders, even though 
the authority to purchase has been granted, and are taking 
on only such machinery and tools as are absolutely neces- 
sary. Buyers in many other fields have scarcely enough 
work to keep their own plants going to advantage, and 
therefore until things materially improve, are likely to be 
out of the market. In certain other cases it is known that 
purchases of various tools, although they may be badly 
needed, are for specific reasons being deferred until after 
the first of the year. On the whole, therefore, until all 
the various points of the market can be brought together, it 
is expected that the forward movement will be slow. 

Inquiries have improved in nearly all lines, both in num- 
ber and in general tone, and while it is likely that many 
have been made to base costs and future purchases on, it is 
also true that in many cases inquiries have led up to busi- 
ness much more promptly than for some time back. Manu- 
facturers have taken on some new business, but not enough 
to in any way crowd their plants, except probably on the 
basis of their present actual capacity, with greatly reduced 
working forces and they on short time. Quite a few manu- 
facturers have been working very close to the ragged 
edge, and the orders recently taken will enable them to 
continue in operation for some time to come. In certain 
lines the increased business is already being felt, but with 
most builders of engines and tools it will be some little time 
before the shop forces will obtain the benefit of recent or- 
ders. The amount of business on hand varies, some of the 
medium sized shops now having orders enough to keep their 
plants going under present working forces for three to four 
months. A number of the small shops have work enough 
in some of their special lines, which makes them quite busy, 
but the larger plants with the lately increased capacity are 
quiet. It will take a considerable amount of new business, 
however, to enable these plants to return to anything like 
the prosperous conditions of a year or two ago. 

Foreign demand for machinery and tools shows no 
general improvement. Merchants conducting a _ regular 
trade abroad report orders as numerous as ever, but the 
quantity of goods taken is less than heretofore. Specialties, 
such as pneumatic tools and appliances, are in continued 
good demand, but the general line of tools and machinery is 
weak. Some talk as to orders for tools and machinery for 
the Orient is heard, and while it is practically certain that 
builders of tools in this territory have taken some of this 
business, nothing authentic can be learned. Conditions 
prevalent, however, both at home and abroad are not favor- 
able to any extensive foreign trade at the time. 

Deliveries on almost every class of machinery and tools 
can be made promptly. Manufacturers in most instances 
still have fairly large stocks on hand and can ship standard 
gocds immediately from warehouses. While stocks on hand 
have been reduced to some extent, it will doubtless be some 
time before it is necessary to defer delivery until such tools 
can be made. Special tools, heavy engines and extremely 
heavy standard goods can be furnished in a minimum length 
of time, almost all plants being in shape to finish this class 
of work with dispatch. 

Foundries, both iron and steel, have found conditions 
unchanged during the past month; both branches of the 


trade are equally dull and plants that are running up to 
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their capacity are few. In proportion to their tonnage the 
gray iron plants are probably the dullest, many running 
only a limited number of heats per week. With the ma- 
chinery, building and jobbing trades inactive, little improve- 
ment is expected at this time. 

An improvement has been reported in the general demand 
by maghinery and machine tool merchants during the past 
month. There has been more inquiry and sales of single 
tools here and there to small consumers show an inclina- 
tion of purchasers to get into the market. Some dealers 
have made a few large sales, which have helped materially 
in the month’s total. Sales have not, it is said, been con- 
fined to any one line, but cover the general run of the smaller 
and medium sized tools. The dealers in the smaller engines, 
boilers, &c., report but little change in conditions. There 
has been a fair demand, but no business of any magnitude 
has been transacted. Machine shop supplies are a trifle 
more active, but without special feature. 

Prices are on the whole unchanged; not enough buying 
has come out to make any change or even firmness. Weak- 
ness continues in some lines, the size of an order and the 
anxiety to capture the business governs the quotations in 
many instances. On some particular classes of tools, how- 
ever, prices continue strictly unchanged. 

Work has been started by the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company on a new repair shop, office building and transfer 
table at Second street and Wyoming avenue. An addition, 
70 x 84 feet, is also to be built to its car barn at Thirteenth 
and Jackson street. 

The Philadelphia Rubber Works has awarded a contract 
to William Steele & Sons of this city for the erection of a 
new plant at Schuylkill avenue and Reed street. The pres- 
ent building, on the site, is a two-story structure, 120 x 150 
feet. This will be remodeled and new buildings, comprising 
a one-story fire proof boiler house, 29 x 36 feet; one-story 
engine and pump house, 29 x 36 feet; three-story mill 60 x 
116 feet, and a vulcanizing building, 49 x 68 feet, will be 
erected. 

The Southwark Foundry & Machine Company has been 
entering considerable new business during the past six 
weeks. Inquiries have been better, and there is a tendency 
to close business more promptly. Orders for both engines 
and Weiss condensers have been booked, while some exten- 
sive engine orders are expected to be closed in the very near 
future. The drawing rooms and pattern shops are busy, but 
the new work has not yet reached the foundry and machine 
department, which are at the time not as busy as they 
might be. 

The Philadelphia Roll & Machine Company is busy 
During the past month nearly 1,000,000 pounds of castings 
have been produced, most of which has been cast into sand 
and chilled iron rolls. The increase in the demand for 
finished rolls has kept their machine department working to 
its full capacity in order to finish this class of work. Orders 
for rolls have been coming along very freely and there is a 
good volume of work ahead. Deliveries have been made both 
of chilled and sand rolls to a number of the nearby steel 
and iron plants, as well as to some of those in the central 
and western part of the State. 

The Eynon-Evans Mfg. Company has had a large in- 
crease of orders for pattern work and that department of 
their plant is quite busy. The new foundry addition has 
been completed, and the company is now able to handle 
considerable more work in that department. A number of 
orders for special acid resisting bronze castings are in 
hand, as well as castings for general work. There is a fair 
demand for condensers and blowers, but their machine shop 
could handle more business. 


The Tabor Mfg. Company has taken on a considerable 
amount of new business, and all departments of its plant 
are very busy. There has been a large demand for molding 
machines from foundries located in Northern Pennsylvania, 
and orders for a number of machines have been booked 
from that territory. Foreign demand is good, several split 
pattern vibrator frame machines have been shipped to Eng- 
land, and a large, split pattern machine for automobile 
work has been exported to France. A large 12-inch jar 
ramming machine for heater work has been shipped Giblin 
& Co., Utica, N. Y.; a 88 x 66 split pattern vibrator ma- 
chine has been delivered the Utica Heater Company, Utica, 
N. Y.; a jar ramming machine has also been furnished the 
American Locomotive Company, and a 20-inch power ram- 
ming machine for driving wheel centers has been delivered 
the Standard Steel Works, Burnham, Pa. The Tabor Com- 
pany also reports a very good demand for Taylor-Newbold 
saws, a number of which have been delivered various parties. 

I. H. Johnson, Jr., & Co., Incorporated, continue fairly 
busy. Inquiries are good and some very satisfactory orders 
have recently been taken, including, among others, that of 
the Seabury-Driggs Company for a large number of heavy 
lathes. Bids are out on considerable work and the prospect 
for future business is considered very favorable. A number 
of lathes have also been shipped various parties during the 
month. Most of these, however, were of the medium size 
and weight, and shipping points covered New England and 
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various shops in the Pittsburgh district and the Middle 
West. 

H. B. Underwood & Co. report a continued good busi- 
ness. Inquiry for special railway shop tools has been 
good and a number of the railway companies have placed 
orders, including the Pennsylvania Railroad, which has or- 
dered rotary planers, dome facing machines and boring bars 
for its various shops east of Pittsburgh. Local business in 
general machinery has improved. Several nice orders have 
recently been exported, including a portable cylinder boring 
bar and fixtures, for a shipyard in Manila, Philippine 
Islands. Three rotary planing machines and three portable 
crank pin turning machines were also exported for the 
Antofagasta and Bolivia Railroad Company, in South 
America. 

The Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Company has had a 
very satisfactory month. In order to keep up with the de- 
mand for its various tools it has been again necessary 
to increase the working hours of the plant, several depart- 
ments of which are now running several nights a week. 
The foreign demand continues to hold its own; domestic 
orders, however, have increased, the Middle West and North- 
west being the best fields. Orders have been received for a 
large number of drills, and the demand for rammers has 
been heavy, particularly for concrete work. Deliveries in- 
clude shipment of hammers, riveters, drills and rammers to 
a number of parties in the Middle West, as well as to con 
sumers all over the country. 

Thomas H. Dallett & Co., Incorporated, have had an 
increased demand for pneumatic tools, particularly for 
those used in the stone industry. There has been, however, 
no marked improvement in the field of machine tools. Some 
foreign business has developed for stone surfacing machines, 
on which line of goods their plant is quite busy. 

The Espen-Lucas Machine Works has taken on quite a 
lot of new business, the past month being the best they 
have had this year. Inquiries for cold saws and other tools 
have been quite good, and orders placed cover nearly all 
their line of tools. Two Western steel foundries have 
placed orders for complete equipments of foundry saws and 
automatic saw sharpening machines. Several I bar. machines 
have been shipped to parties in the South, several to New 
York State, and two cold saw machines have been shipped 
to concerns in the Pittsburgh district. 

The American Pulley Company notes no change of con 
ditions; orders are being received in about the same number 
and for the same quantity of pulleys as for several months 
back. Foreign demand continues about as usuaal, while 
the domestic demand has improved some in New England 
and in the local territory. Shipments for export have been 
made recently to Amsterdam, Holland; Copenhagen, Den- 
mark; Geneva, Switzerland, and Stockholm, Sweden. Aus- 
tralia has also taken a good number of pulleys. Carload 
deliveries have been made to New England and Middle West- 
ern points, while local and nearby parties have taken pulleys 
in varying quantity. 

The Energy Elevator Company notes a better demand, 
particularly in the local field. 'The month on the whole has 
been slightly better than the previous one, and from the 
present complexion of inquiries a further improvement in 
business is anticipated. A power freight elevator has been 
installed in the factory of Chas. P. Cochran, this city, while 
a second lift has been furnished Salisbury, Md., parties. 
Lifts have also been installed in the German Hospital, the 
Home for Incurables, and a third lift—of its kind—was in- 
stalled in the House of the Good Shepherd—all being in 
this city. Elevators have also been shipped to parties in 
Mobile, Ala.; Springfield, Mass. ; Hartford, Kan.; Altemont, 
Ill.; Lexington, Tennessee, and other points. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has taken several good 
orders during the past month, including, among others, one 
for 51 locomotives of both the freight and passenger types, 
for the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad; an- 
other for 20 locomotives for the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad; besides which several orders for almost 
equally large numbers of engines have been received from 
other parties. The general outlook for the future is much 
better, and it is expected that considerable new business 
will be placed before the end of the year. In the shops work 
is quiet, the new business not having yet reached the operat- 
ing departments. Recent deliveries of locomotives include 
the balance of 25 passenger and freight engines for the 
Southern Railroad, three for the Gulf & Ship Island Rail- 
road, and a number for the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, on a previous order. The last of 50 engines 
for the Atchison has also been delivered. 

The Hub Machine & Tool Company has opened ware- 
rooms at 116 South Sixth street, Philadelphia, and will 
carry a full line of tools for immediate delivery. It will 
also do repair work promptly, the equipment being in all 
respécts first class. B. F. Lare is manager, and William 
Teitgen, treasurer. 

—_-+o___ 


Duquesne Blast Furnace Record.—Al! previous rec- 
ords for pig iron production were broken in October at 
the four Duquesne furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
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pany, Duquesne, Pa.; they turned out 74,606 tons. The 
best daily record for one furnace was on October 27, 
when it turned out 793 gross tons, and the best daily 
record for the four furnaces was on the same date, when 
2700 gross tons were turned out. The best weekly record 
for one furnace was 5001 gross tons, and for the four 
furnaces 17,783 tons. The best monthly tonnage for one 
furnace was 20,659 tons. The best previous record for 
the four furnaces was in January, 1902, when they turned 
out 74,189 tons. No. 1 furnace of this group ran on one 
lining for seven years, or from 1896 to 1908, and in those 
seven years turned out 1,287,381 gross tons. The total 
production on one lining for the four furnaces is 1,469,855 
gross tons. The total charge in the four furnaces during 
October of all kinds of fuel was 236,501 tons, the total 
material used in one day was 7630 tons, and for each 
minute of the month about 5 tons. The stock is hoisted 
3» feet to the top of the furnace. The coke consump- 
tion was equal to about 1 tom per ton of iron made. Of 
these furnaces Nos. 1 and 3 are each 100 x 22 feet in size, 
and Nos. 2 and 4 each 100 x 23 feet in size. The furnaces 
are equipped with 16 Kennedy-Cowper stoves, each 97 x 
~1 feet in size. 
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An International Rail Pool. 


For some time past rumors have been in circulation 
regarding negotiations between the rail makers of Great 
Britain, Germany, Belgium and France, the object being 
to arrive at an understanding as to export orders and 
to prevent the ruinous cutting of prices that has hitherto 
taken place in this industry. Some months ago an 
understanding was nearly reached but broke down over 
a dispute as to the allotments. We learn on the best 
authority that, as a result of a meeting held in London 
last week, an agreement has now been arrived at. At 
this conference an arrangement was provisionally en- 
tered into by the various delegates on behalf of the 
countries which they represented, and the agreement 
now only wants the ratification of the group of works in 
each country to come into operation for a period of three 
years. In Great Britain this ratification appears to be 
only a matter of form, and no hitch is to be expected. 
The German Stahlwerks Verband, the Belgian Steel 
Works Union and the individual French Steel works are 
practically agreed on the desirability of the arrange- 
ment, although in these cases the final approval of the 
constitutents is necessary: 

The agreement is based upon export sales amounting 
to 1,800,000 tons per annum, and the allotment to each 
country is as follows, taking a figure of 100 as the unit: 


Participation 

per 100. 

Brétioh workS..........% “ed ithe asi date aaa eo wate 53.50 
German works....... enw Os a Ube ated eae alec ueen eases 28.83 
er re Cie Wale ene ae Ob aes 17.67 
SET Sind Va MONS SRA eee eh 6 be ketene eRe ee 100.00 


tdaare #.8 parts out of 104.8 parts 

Second year.... .o.8 parts out of 105.8 parts 

PONS os dadndu sine’ 6.4 parts out of 106.4 parts 

It will be observed that while the British, German 
and Belgian allotments are expressed in a unit of 100, 
the French werks have their allotment added to this 
figure of 100, making the actual unit for the first year 
104.8, rising to 106.4 at the end of the third year. 

We understand that at the London meeting the 
British allotment was finally fixed, but it was left to the 
Belgians and Germans to arrange among themselves 
their respective proportions, with the result as shown 
above. The arrangement seems a very fair one to all 
parties. The British proportion is, of course, very much 
less than would have been obtained had the arrange- 
ment come into force in, say, 1899. The immense in- 
crease of German exports in the last five years has en- 
titled that country to a much larger share.—The Iron 
and Coal Trades Review, London. 


French works—First year.. 


>> 

The Springfield Heating & Ventilating Company. 
Springfield, Ohio, has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital by J. A. Humphreys, Llewellyn Scott, E. G. Her- 
bert and R. L. Thompson. The company will handle hot 
air furnaces and will manufacture a natural gas burner 
and attachment, the invention of R. L. Thompson. 
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New York. 


New York, November 2, 1904. 

Pig Iron.—Among the transactions of the week were a 
5000-ton lot of Foundry Iron to a consumer in western New 
York, 5000 tons to New England, 3000 tons of Basic to New 
England, and 1000 tons of Foundry also to New England. 
Those who have not sold much Iron have not lost sales _be- 
cause they had no opportunity, but for the reason that fur- 
nace companies were not willing to take more business. The 
demand has been exceedingly heavy. Not much Iron has 
been sold thus far for next year’s delivery, and, therefore, 
those who are now buying are as a matter of course ex- 
pected to be active in the market either before the close of 
the year or shortly after the new year opens. Higher prices 
are named by all producers. Some of the eastern Pennsyl- 
vania makers are asking $15, at furnace, for No. 2 X 
Foundry and say they can easily get it. Quotations are as 
follows: No. 1 Northern Foundry, $15.50 to $16; No. « X 
Foundry, $15.25 to $15.70; Gray Forge, $14.50 to $14, tide- 
water. Tennessee and Alabama brands are quoted at $15.75 
to $16 for No. 2 Foundry, and $15.25 to $15.75 for No. 8 
Foundry. 

Steel Rails.—The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany has purchased 50,000 tons of Standard Sections from 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company for delivery 
next year. This is the first. transaction for next year’s de- 
livery which thus far has come to light. The Tennessee 
Company is not a member of the Retail Association, but is 
acting in harmony with it. Numerous orders for small lots 
are being received by the mills in the association. The price 
of Standard Sections is unchanged at $28, at mill, but Light 
Sections are stronger under a heavier demand and are now 
quoted at $20 to $20.50, at mill. 


Cast Iron Pipe.——The City of New York will to-day 
open bids on 2800 net tons of Cast Iron Water Pipe, a part 
of which is for Brooklyn and part for New York. This is 
the only new business of any size which is now in imme- 
diate sight. A very good trade is reported in small lots con- 
sidering the time of the year. Some buyers are feeling the 
market for next year. This is unusually. early, but the 
strength of the Pig Iron market is evidently influencing 
them to make some preparation for the future and anticipate 
advances in price. Carload lots are quoted at $25 to $25.50 
per gross ton for 6 to 10 inch and $24 to $25 for 12-inch, at 
tidewater. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—While the demand for Struc- 
tural Material is increasing in a general way, no improve- 
ment of importance has thus far been seen in the demand for 
bridges. Everybody, however, is talking more hopefully, and 
inquiries are increasing. The bridge business will probably 
be among the last to feel the rebound from inactivity, as it 
was among the first to feel the depression. The sales of the 
leading interest for October amounted to about half those of 
a normal month. Plates are in a very much better condi- 
tion. Some sellers report a greater tonnage of orders placed 
in the past two weeks than the aggregate for several months. 
Inquiries are larger, and the outlook is exceedingly satisfac- 
tory. The mills, however, can still make quite prompt de- 
liveries. The Bar Iron manufacturers are also talking 
much more cheerfully, their business having decidedly im- 
proved. Quotations, at tidewater, are as follows: Beams, 
Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.54%4c. to 1.80c.; Tees, 1.59%4c. 
to 1.80c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.64\4c. to 1.85c. ; 
Sheared Plates, in carload lots, 1.5414c. to 1.65c. for Tank, 
1.6414c. to 1.80c. for Flange, 1.74%4c. to 1.90c. for Marine, 
and 1.74%4c. to 2.50c. for Fire Box, according to specifica- 
tions; Refined Bar Iron, 1.44\%4c. to 1.49%4c.; Soft Steel 
Bars, 1.44%4c. to 1.49%%e. 

Old Material.—Quite a heavy buying movement is in 
progress. Among the transactions of the week were one 
lot of 2000 tons of Steel Melting Scrap and 1000 tons of 
Rerolling Steel Rails. The demand for Rerolling Steel Rails 
is particularly Leavy. A leading railroad company having 
a large quantity of such Rails on hand is now asking $15 
on its road. The condition of trade is such that a dealer 
who is usually very conservative gives it as his opinion 
that the country is on the eve of a bigger boom than has 
ever been seen in the Iron business. Prices per gross ton 
in New York and vicinity are approximately as foliows: 





Coe From. Balle. i. swiss diss views... QRS 
O!d Steel Rails, re-rolling lengths..... 13.00 to 13.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
I «10.055 eso Sielbh wae ee 17.00 to 18.00 
Old Car Wheels......... onecevercne: A i. nee 
ee eee ye 17.50 to 18.50 
Old Steel Car Axles................. 15.00to 15.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap........ 13.50 to 14.00 
NS er 12.00 to 12.50 
NN ac os as ss 4 0 6 kes fa bea 9.50 to 10.00 
Ordinary Light lron................. 7.50to 8.50 
RT. 5 so og n 2.0.6 8°46 © 0.08% Oo 5.50to 6.00 
Wrought Turnings......... 8.00 to 8.25 
EE (EEE. oo cracsicsaune 11.50 to 12.00 
tt Ne vn bb 6 2 6 6 0 8 Siete 9.00to 9.50 





The Scully Steel & Iron Company, Chicago, has estab- 
lished an office at 120 and 122 Liberty street, New York, for 
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the convenience of its Eastern trade. The branch is under 
the management of H. 8S. Cory. 





Metal Market. 


New York, November 2, 1904. 

Pig Tin.—The market has been somewhat variable dur- 
ing the week, although at the close there was a firmer tone, 
with a fair amount of business in progress. At this writing 
local prices are quoted as follows: Spot, 29c. to 29.70%4c. ; 
November, 28.92l4c. to 29.12\%c., and December, 28.75c. to 
29ce. The closing London prices were: Spot, £132 2s. 6d., 
and futures, £131 12s. 6d., being an advance in the spot price 
of 12 shillings 6 pence on the week. The arrivals at Atlantic 
ports during the month just closed amounted to 2925 tons, 
and the total visible supply October 31 was 3321 tons below 
that shown on October 31 of last year. 

Copper.—There has been a very firm market during the 
past week, although the amount of local business transacted 
has not been especially notable. Holders are showing great- 
er confidence, and prices have developed an advancing ten- 
dency both here and abroad. It is estimated that there are 
a number of important buyers who have not yet covered 
their requirements for the early months of next year, among 
them being some large makers of electrical equipment. At 
the end of the week quotations are appreciably higher, due 
in large measure to the active export demand. The mar- 
ket closed strong at the following figures: Lake, 135¢c. to 
l4ec.; Electrolytic, 135¢c. to 13%%c.; Casting, 138%c. to 13%c. 
The latest London cables quote spot, £62 10s., an advance of 
£1 12s. 6d., and futures, £62 17s. 6d. Best Selected is 
quoted at £66 5s., an advance as compared with last week 
of £2 to the ton. Exports for the month have been, with 
one exception, the largest for the year, aggregating 26,- 
335 tons, thus exceeding even the heavy outgo of August and 
March. In October of last year the exports were 12,515 
tons. 

Pig Lead.—There continues to be a good demand and 
prices are firmly maintained at 4.40c. to 4.45c. for spot. St. 
Louis telegraphs 4.20c. for spot, with the market firm and 
a fair demand. The London market is slightly above the 
figures of last week, being quoted at £12 12s. 6d. 

Spelter.—The market is firm with a moderate demand, 
with spot quoted at 5.35c. to 5.40c. The St. Louis market 
is slightly easier than last week, being quoted at 5.15c. 
London cables £23 15s., which is an advance over last week 
of 5 shillings. 

Antimony.—A firm tone prevails, but the business is 
largely of a routine character. Prices have varied somewhat 
from last week, current figures being Cookson’s, 7.25c. to 
7.50c.; Hallett’s, 7.25c. to 7.50c., and other grades, 6.75c. 
to 7.25c. 

Nickel.—The usual amount of business is passing and 
prices are nominally quoted for large lots at 40c. to 45c. and 
smaller quantities at 50c. to 60c. 


Quicksilver.—The market remains the same as last 
week, flasks of 7614 lbs. being quoted at $40. London is un- 
changed at £7 15s. 

Tin Plate.—The market is firmer, with a better inquiry 
for next year’s shipments. A fair volume of business has 
been transacted, considering the season of the year, and 
prices hold about as last quoted, the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company naming $3.30 a box for 14 x 20 in 100-lb. 
boxes at mill. The Welsh market has shown a slight ad- 
vance and is firm at 12 shillings, f.o.b. Swansea, as com- 
pared with 11 shillings 9 pence last week. 
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“Wood turpentine,” a somewhat inferior quality of 
spirits of turpentine, is now being manufactured in the 
Southern States by a new process from pine knots, roots, 
&c., which sources of supply have hitherto been allowed 
to go to waste in abandoned pine lands. The new indus- 
try is as yet only in the experimental stage, and is being 
watched with interest by dealers in naval stores, who 
hope that an article produced in this way may be made 
useful in the industrial arts, where cheaper grades are 
usable and where it is not necessary to use the high 
standard qualities of spirits of turpentine, which can be 
obtained only by distilling the pure gum of the pine tree. 


The world’s supply of carborundum is dependent upon 
the operation of three plants only, that of the inventor, 
Acheson, being the best known and probably the largest. 
At the Acheson works, at Niagara Falls, there are in use 
12 furnaces, each requiring, when in full operation, 1000 
horse-power. The furnaces are about 30 feet in length. 
They consist of a core of carbon rods, laid zigzag, with 
cross blocks bridging the angles of the zigzags, round 
which is packed the charge of coke and sand and the flux 
of salt, the whole being supported by a brick box. A 
temperature of about 6000 degrees F. is maintained for 
80 hours, after which the product is allowed to cool, and 
is fhen removed. 
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HARDWARE. 


HERE are evidences of activity in many directions in 
connection with Hardware associations. Those in 
charge of the interests of several of the State organiza- 
tions are making efforts to increase the usefulness of 
the associations, and some of them have begun prepara- 
tions for the annual meetings which will be held the com- 
ing year. The great event in the near future is the hold- 
ing of the two great conventions the middle of this month 
at Atlantic City. It is evident that there will be a large 
attendance at both conventions, as the jobbers and the 
manufacturers will undoubtedly turn out in full force. 
It is said, indeed, that the indications point to a record 
breaking attendance. Fortunately, although both the 
hotels which are to be the headquarters of the associa- 
tions have already disposed of their accommodations, 
there are a number of other hostelries which will serve 
admirably for the housing of the overflow. In addition 
to the fact that the attendance will be large, and in good 
part explaining it, the sessions of both of these organiza- 
tions promise to be of exceptional interest. Each of them 
has matters directly connected with its own interests 
which will be considered in executive session; but besides 
these matters, which are, after all, of very considerable 
importance, the two great subjects of catalogue house 
competition and special brands will command attention. 
The consideration of what is to be done in regard to the 
interference of catalogue business with regular Hard- 
ware interests is under the special care of the National 
Hardware Association, while the manufacturers are to be 
credited with bringing up and making prominent the ques- 
tion as to the policy to be pursued in regard to special 
brands. Both of these subjects are of recognized im- 
portance and difficulty and will demand in their con- 
sideration the best thought of both manufacturers and 
jobbers. In order to avoid unwise action it is necessary 
that they should be regarded broadly and with something 
of a judicial spirit. Narrow views and impulsive action 
should be avoided. We bespeak in the consideration of 
these questions an earnest endeavor to look at them in all 
their bearings, each great department of the trade re- 
garding not only its own, but also the interests of the 
others. If this spirit prevails something may be accom- 
plished in the way of correcting the abuses connected 
with special brands as they are at present used in the 
trade, and of limiting to a greater or less extent the dis- 
turbance and encroachment of the catalogue houses. The 
spirit of fraternity, which has so much to do with these 
great trade gatherings, will certainly be promoted by 
frankness and fairness in the discussion, as it may be 
jeopardized by their absence. If this temper characterizes 
the consideration given to these matters the result, what- 
ever it may be, will certainly in more than one way be 
to the advantage of the trade. 





In this age of small margins of profit the business man 
needs every protection against customers who cannot or 
will not pay their bills. A few losses will wipe out the 
profits of a considerable number of substantial accounts. 
Consequently the credit department is becoming a more 
important one each succeeding year. The larger custom- 
ers may be watched through the commercial agencies, 
travelers’ reports, &c., generally with complete assurance: 
but small buyers are harder to keep track of, and they 
have a large part in the business of many establishments. 
This is especially the case in retail trade, where the ex- 
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tent to which credit is given makes this matter one of 
serious importance. The blacklist has been resorted to 
for some time, but of late it has come into more general 
use, having extended the field of its usefulness from the 
minor retail trade into larger commercial interests. There 
are companies and firms that will not or, at any rate, do not 
use this form of protection, but notwithstanding the re- 
pugnance felt toward it, it has come more and more into 
use and is increasingly recognized as a legitimate manner 
of safeguarding against poor credits. As a matter of 
fact it is in principle not widely different from the meth- 
ods of the old line commercial agencies, which may desig- 
nate in one way or another individuals or firms as not 
entitled to credit if the facts justify such rating. The 
legal aspect of this method of protecting business has 
sometimes been questioned in the courts, but it is a mat- 
ter of interest to note that in Connecticut the Supreme 
Court, the final court of appeal of the State, has quite 
recently decided that associations of business men may 
keep lists of delinquent debtors for their confidential use, 
and that there is nothing libelous or otherwise improper 
or unlawful in such practice. 


a 


Condition of Trade. 


Trade developments are increasingly pointing toward 
bettered commercial conditions, there being an unde- 
niable drift generally in the different sections of the 
country toward a better feeling and a growing volume of 
business, both in raw material and manufactured prod- 
ucts. While there are as yet no muarked changes in 
prices, there is a perceptible hardening in various lines 
and some withdrawals of current quotations on goods 
which were demoralized in price. The remarkably fine 
fall weather and comparative freedom from early and 
killing frosts have favorably affected the abundant har- 
vests and facilitated the marketing of farm and garden 
products at exceedingly satisfactory prices, from the 
point of view of the agriculturist. These conditions will 
naturally stimulate the remainder of the year’s business, 
and lay a substantial foundation for trade next spring. 
The great and growing Northwest is absorbing an im- 
mense quantity of manufactured material, while the East, 
West and South are likewise taking their quota of the 
total. Such merchants as have kept themselves adequately 
stocked through the season are now in the enviable posi- 
tion of being able to supply the wants of their cus- 
tomers promptly, while some who were fearful of what 
a campaign year might develop are calling upon manu- 
facturers for goods that they are not in all cases. pre 
pared to deliver. Much of the building started in the 
spring is now being completed, absorbing Building Hard- 
ware and other Trim. The exportation of manufactured 
articles progresses favorably and along broad lines. 


Chicago, 


Optimism characterizes the Hardware market just at 
present, and the tendency is toward higher prices as a 
consequence of a constantly increasing volume of busi- 
ness. No price advances of any consequence have been 
announced thus far, and it is quite likely that December 
1 or January 1 will be selected by manufacturers for such 
announcement of price changes as they may undertake 
to make. While the political factor is almost eliminated 
from the business situation, yet the decision as to the 
Presidency and the complexion of Congress and State legis- 
latures is so near at hand that the present sentiment is to 
wait until the outcome of the political campaign is fully 
decided. Business on Wire products in general is excellent, 
with Nails in the lead as far as activity is concerned. 
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Buyers of Poultry Netting are not particularly energetic 
about covering their requirements at the prices just an- 
nounced, feeling that even though Wire and Nails do 
advance, Poultry Netting may remain stationary. The 
efforts of the manufacturers of Barn Door Hangers and 
similar lines to agree upon some basis that would prevent 
the ruinous price cutting of the last few months have 
been futile, and the war is being waged more bitterly 
than ever. The new list on Axe and Hatchet Handles 
promulgated three weeks ago is not being adhered to by 
all manufacturers. In fact, the majority of makers of 
Handles continue to sell on the old list and discount. This 
is not a matter of vital importance, as the two lists do 
not vary materially, the new list and discount tending 
toward higher prices on the high class materials and 
slightly lower on the cheaper goods. The jobbing trade 
and the manufacturing trade as well have been surprised 
at the volume of business booked for Snow Shovels this 
early in the season. The demand manifested itself al- 
most two months ahead of the usual schedule and has 
kept up ever since, the result being that country dealers’ 
stocks of Snow Shovels are already pretty well filled up. 
Of course as soon as snow begins to fall over any con- 
siderable areas there will be urgent telegraphic demands 
for immediate shipment from jobbers’ store from belated 
buyers. The demand for Furnace Scoops, Pipe, Elbows 
and kindred lines is exceptional, and jobbers are com- 
pelled to reorder in large quantities from the makers. 
Trade in Skates and Sleds is good, and holiday business 
begins to make itself felt, although the actual buying 
of holiday goods is not expected until after the election. 
The recent advances on the price of Axes has not mate- 
rially curtailed orders from country retailers and con- 
sumers. Another advance is scheduled for January 1, 
which figure, according to the present programme, is to 
be maintained until April 1, at which time prices are to 
be dropped to the lower figure, and the low figure is to 
be gradually advanced up to the maximum the following 
spring. In other words, the Axe makers are following 
the programme of the anthracite coal producers, making 
a sliding scale of prices to encourage early buying. Busi- 
ness in Lanterns and Oil Stoves is stated to be much bet- 
ter than that of a yearago. ‘The demand for Corn Husking 
Tools and Gloves bids fair to break all previous records, 
and both manufacturers and jobbers are taxed to their 
utmost to keep pace with this demand. Some business is 
beginning to develop on Lawn Mowers for next spring, 
but as a general thing spring orders are a little slower 
in developing than is usual at this time of year. It is 
expected, however, that as soon as the election is over 
this delayed business will be received in satisfactory 
volume. 
Cleveland. 


THe W. BINGHAM CoOMPANY.—We are having a very 
fine trade at the present time. Business is coming to us 
in large volume, both through our salesmen and through 
our mail order department. An immense tonnage of 
goods is going forward by lake to Northwestern points, 
and a large amount is going forward by rail to the Hast, 
West and South. There is one thing that merchants 
should realize now—which is, that they must keep their 
stocks better assorted than they have in the past. There 
is an active demand for all kinds of Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware and Mine and Mill Supplies. Immense quan- 
tities of Shovels and Scoops have been sold this fall. 
Scoops in particular on account of the large crop of wheat 
and corn. Early in the season we advised our customers 
that there would undoubtedly be a big demand for these 
goods in the fall, urging them to buy freely. Some did 
and now have the goods to retail, and others who did not 
are waiting for the goods, as the manufacturers are not 
prepared for the rush orders. We are, however, catching 
up on our back orders. 

At the present time a large amount of fall goods of all 
kinds is going forward to our customers. A large quan- 
tity of Steel and Iron Merchant Pipe and Malleable Cast 
and Brass Fittings is being consumed all over the coun- 
try, and there has been a very large trade in these lately. 
Travelers are sending in a good many well assorted or- 
ders for holiday Cutlery and Plated Ware. Many dozen 
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Axes and Scythes have gone forward of late, on account 
of the low prices that jobbers were able to make to the 
trade from their stocks on hand. The jobbers are willing 
to divide their profits with the retailers, and those who 
have bought will reap the benefit during the coming 
season when these goods are wanted for use. 

A great deal of building has been done this summer, 
and at this time of the year contractors are closing up 
their jobs and now require trimmings to complete same. 
If merchants would take it upon themselves to go over 
their stocks more frequently, keep them better assorted 
and buy more goods of a kind, they would enjoy much 
better trade and there would not be so much talk about 
what catalogue houses are doing, for that is the secret 
of the catalogue house business. They always have the 
goods on hand when the people want them. Why don’t 
the merchants do the same? 

An immense tonnage of Nails and Wire has gone for- 
ward in the last 60 days. In fact, the tonnage sold is 
larger than it has been for a number of years at this 
time, and this tonnage goes direct to the retail dealers or 
distributers. It means simply that there is plenty of 
money in the country and people are prosperous and 
happy. 

Louisville. 


BELKNAP HarpwareE & Mra. Company.—The market 
shows unmistakable signs of activity. Buying this week 
has been on a liberal scale for the rest of this year and 
well into the first quarter of next. 

When the New York stock market exhibits violent 
seismic disturbances, as have been in evidence there for 
the past week or two, we know that something is in 
store for the steel and iron market. Whether the gentle- 
men who operate in stocks see this ahead and know that 
it is coming, or whether it is made to come by those in 
authority in order not to disappoint the operators, is 
something unsolved to the outsider. At any rate, we feel 
pretty confident that the gentlemen in the neighborhood 
of Wall street get their “ rake off” coming or going, or in 
both directions, while “ Jones pays the freight.” 

There is undoubtedly a large consuming demand all 
the country over, and the country people are spending 
liberally for their wants. One luxury in this part of 
the country, however, is not so readily provided as other 
goods on the bargain table—namely, rain. A cloudy day 
has been as great a rarity here as in the white spot on 
the hydrographic maps of Arizona or Southern Califor- 
nia. The smaller streams are all dry and the Ohio River 
is making a record for itself. More and more of the 
bottom pokes up through the shallows every day. Mean- 
while the sun shines brightly on, encouraging all sorts 
of outdoor work. 

In certain parts of this drought stricken territory the 
people admit that enough water for free ablution is out 
of the question, drinking water for themselves and their 
cattle being all they can at present afford. The short- 
age in the last meteorological year—namely, from March 
1 to March 1—was about 15 inches, out of about 40 
average. This year so far, eight months, shows about 10 
inches shortage on top of that. It has been ideal weather 
for cotton picking all through the South, and the con- 
sequence is that the estimate of the total crop is larger 
by 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 bales than was at first estimated. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE Company.—The long con- 
tinued drouth and warm weather has been very pro- 
pitious for gathering crops in the Southern country and 
will aid very materially in increasing the volume of the 
cotton crop. The agricultural classes have been as busy 
as bees, and as they have had almost summer weather 
up to the present time they have not bothered their heads 
about buying any fall or winter goods. This has had a tend- 
ency to give the general store merchant the “ blues,” and 
as the dry weather which has prevailed has made the 
ground so dry and hard that fall plowing has been almost 
discontinued, it has to some extent affected the retail 
Hargiware dealer. We cannot report that trade is as good 
as it was this time last year, but we confidently believe 
that with the breaking up of the drought and after the 
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marketing of the cotton crop, which is rapidly being put 
on the market, we will have the pleasure of supply- 
ing a most excellent demand for goods. 

The recent advance on pig iron of $1.50 or $2 per ton 
in the Birmingham district has stimulated the demand 
for certain heavy goods, and we are just advised to-day 
of an advance of $1 per ton on bar iron, which will have 
a tendency to convince the Hardware buyers that the 
market has taken an upward turn. 

The farmers and country merchants are nearer out 
of debt than they have been for many years. Jobbers’ 
collections are excellent. The approaching election is 
attracting no attention. From the best information we 
can get the approaching convention of the National Hard- 
ware Association will be well attended by Southern job- 
bers. 

Baltimore. 


CARLIN & FuLToN.—The month which has just ended 
has, as far as we can learn, been one of satisfactory 
business generally. In regard to the present month but 
few days will elapse before the election, and the situation 
as we see it is in decided contrast to the excitement of 
former years, when business was almost paralyzed pend- 
ing the decision of the people as to change of Administra- 
tion. 

It seems to be the general opinion from the manufac- 
turers’ standpoint that the market for manufactured 
goods will show in a very few days a hardening tendency, 
which is already foreshadowed by a firmer market for 
raw material. 

We do not look in this market for any great revival 
of business, as there has been no extraordinary dullness; 
but in other sections of the country, where trade has not 
been so active, it is almost probable that a reaction will 
follow and the demand for goods greatly increase. 

We have nothing special to report in regard to prices 
since our last letter. 


Philadelphia, 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE CoMPANY.—The writer of the cus- 
tomary letters to The Iron Age has been absent at St. 
Louis at the fair during the past week. Trade during 
his absence has continued fair and has not receded from 
the general condition of the preceding two weeks. Col- 
lections are also fair. 


Portland, Oregon. 
Corbett, Fartinc & RoBertson.—Clearings still show 


an increase of nearly 25 per cent. over a year ago, and 
that, too, with millions of bushels of wheat going East 
by rail instead of seeking the coast ports for export, as 
is usually the condition. If our cattle and lumber were 
subject to normal demand we certainly would have a 
boom on in the Pacific Northwest. 

An Oregon herd of short horns took first prize at St. 
Louis, and now an Oregon Jersey takes first in a milking 
contest, and that, too, with an average of nearly 12 per 
cent. over the prize winner at Chicago in 1893. Oregon 
also takes first for grass and grain exhibits, demonstrat- 
ing clearly our supremacy as a stock country and that 
the awarding of prizes for live stock rests on a sound 
basis. 

With loans at high level in New York and surplus 
low, and that, too, with money from Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco, St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, Chicago 
and other money centers loaned there at an extremely 
low rate of interest, what will the gamblers do when 
money is wanted at home on account of improving busi- 
ness the country over? It looks as though the Wall 
Street boom would be nipped in the bloom. Trade is fair, 
but collections are not what they should be at this time 


of the year. 
+e — 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—An active demand characterizes the 
market, and the general condition of Wire and Wire 
products is strong. Restricting shipments to within 30 
days from date of contract by the leading factor has had 
the effect of stimulating buying, indicating as it does 
the strength of the market, and hinting at a possible ad- 
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Carload prices to either jobbers or re- 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 


vance in prices. 
tailers remain as before, as follows, 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Cetat, Wis cc cue iis cavadiectvevdese geacceuvaae $1.60 
thanvedtiondl Iletts<<.ccecccsvadadkesdewsenawsen 1.65 
Vew York.—While conservative in the 
quantity purchased, the amounts to a very 
satisfactory business for small lots from store. Regular 
carload buyers are purchasing in this quantity as their 
trade demands. The market is firm at the following New 
Single carloads, $1.7914; small lots from 


Less 
buyers are 


aggregate 


York quotations : 
store, $1.85 to $1.90. 

Chicago, by Telegraph—Prices on Wire Nails thus 
far are unchanged, the impression prevailing that while 
independent producers are desirous of raising their prices 
they cannot do so until the leading producer makes an 
advance, something that that factor is slow about doing, 
in order to hold the independents down to a figure where 
price cutting is practically impossible. Carload prices to 
either jobbers or retailers are firm locally at $1.75, base, 
with less than car lots at $1.80 to $2, according to quan- 
tity. Makers still refuse to sell more than 30 days ahead 
at these prices. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Wire Nails continues active, 
the mills entering liberal orders, but only for shipment 
within 30 days from date of contract. This policy has 
been rigidly pursued by the leading mills since the re- 
cent reduction in prices was made and this fact, coupled 
with the heavy demand, leads to the belief that an early 
advance in price of Wire Nails is probable. In fact, 
the local trade is looking for it any day. We quote 
Wire Nails in carloads to either jobbers or retailers at 
$1.60 and in than carloads $1.65 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 


less 


Cut Nails.—No returns have been received by New 
York representatives of mills, and it is taken for granted 
that no change was made in prices at the meeting of the 
Cut Nail Association held October 27. Demand is of 
fair volume. While the association quotations represent 
the market in a general way, prices are sometimes shaded 
about 5 cents, or slightly more, to large buyers. Quo- 
tations are as follows: $1.60 and $1.65 for carload lots 
and less than carload lots, respectively, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
In the East Iron Nails are quoted at the same price as 
Steel Nails, but in territory west of Pittsburgh Iron 
Nails are quoted in carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, at 
$1.65, with an advance of 10 cents in less than carload 
lots. 


Vew York.—The market is without interesting feat- 
ures, except that demand is in about the same proportion 
as it has been for some time. The tone of the local 
market is firm. Quotations are as follows: Carloads on 
dock, $1.74; less than carloads on dock, $1.79; small lots 
from store, $1.85. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Nothing has been learned 
here of the proceedings of the association meeting which 
was to have been held in the East October 27. If such 
a meeting was held, prices have not yet been affected, for 
the old prices are still being quoted and a fair amount 
of business is being booked at from $1.75 to $1.80, Chicago, 
for Steel or Scrap Iron Nails, and 10 cents higher for 
Puddled Iron Nails. 


Pittsburgh.—No change was made in price of Cut 
Nails at the meeting of the Cut Nail Association last 
week. Demand is moderate, but there is more of a dis- 
position on the part of buyers to place orders ahead in 
the belief that any change in prices would be an advance. 
We quote Steel Cut Nails at $1.60 in carloads and $1.65 in 
less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For Puddled Iron 
Nails an advance of 5 to 10 cents a keg over Steel is 
asked. Our prices on. Steel Cut Nails are sometimes 
shaded about 5 cents a keg. 


Barb Wire.—The somewhat exceptional fair and mild 
weather has given a prolonged opportunity for fence 
building which has especially been taken advantage of 
by farmers in the West and Southwest, so that a good 
volume of business is being done. The market is firm. 
The leading producer still restricts contracts to shipment 
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within 30 days. Quotations as fullows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 


OO, Se BOs a v.n0cs daeanced sane $1.75 $2.05 
BOtRANORG, BOP TOU «5.5 2 n0.c0c05de% ees 1.80 2.10 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 1.90 2.20 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Business is coming in in good 
volume from the West, and the prolonged season of favor- 
able weather is extending the selling season beyond its 
ordinary limit. Prices are held firm, except in territories 
where the leading producer is opposing strong local com- 
petition. We quote: Jobbers, car lots, Painted Wire, 
$1.90; Galvanized, $2.20; retailers, car lots, Painted, 
$1.95; Galvanized, $2.25; less than car lots, Painted, 
$2.05; Galvanized, $2.35; Staples, $1.85; Galvanized 
Staples, $2.15. The jobbers’ prices are named to large 
retailers by certain independent mills. 


Pittsburgh.—The mild weather of the past month is 
partly responsible for the continued fair demand of Barb 
Wire, especially from the West and Southwest sections. 
The market is firm and there is some talk of an early 
advance in prices, but nothing official on this has been 
given out. Prices are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 


Jobbera, carlond lots... ..ncccccascececes $1.75 $2.05 
co eee ae 1.80 2.10 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 1.90 2.20 


Smooth Fence Wire.—The heavy demand continues 
and orders are confined to shipment within 30 days from 
date of contract. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: ’ 
eR aos w/e odie bite beeeubees dn onerare $1.45 
Se: HIG Scinies ds hob dscevcstedsekeeses 1.50 
The above prices are for base numbers 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 

6tod 10 11 12412413 14 15 16 
Annealed. .... Base. $0.05 .10 .15 .25 .85 .45 .55 
Galvanized... . $0.30 35 .40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—There is no let up in demand 
for this product, a demand that is stimulated rather than 
otherwise by the refusal of producers to quote for ship- 
ment extending beyond 30 days. Prices on base sizes of 
Wire are unchanged at $1.60, Chicago, for Annealed, and 
$1.90 for Galvanized, in car lots to jobbers. The same 
prices are named to retailers in car lots by a number of 
makers. 

Pititsburgh.—Demand continues quite heavy, being 
supplemented by the fact that consumers anticipate an 
early advance in prices. We quote as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 


I nS is 56 id bcd 0d. us aveneh ieee $1.45 
SE CE rcs Kees chines sek ame ee wren 1.5 
A AR iS bhi 9 655 8s Cee RANE A 1.60 


Copper Goods.—Owing to the advance in Ingot Cop- 
per slightly higher quotations are announced on Sheet 
Copper and Copper Wire. Other goods in which this 
enters as an important material are also feeling to some 
extent the effect of this advance, without, however, quot- 
able change in price. 


Hatchets.—The reduction in the price of Hatchets, 
which remains in force until the 15th inst., has the effect 
of stimulating somewhat, though not very heavily, the 
demand for these goods. 


Heavy Goods.—The advances which have taken place 
in the raw material, and the strength of the market gen- 
erally, have had the effect of inducing the withdrawal of 
extreme prices recently current on several lines of Heavy 
Goods in which the cost of the material is the principal 
item. Somewhat higher quotations are in some lines 
announced. The market, too, feels the general effect of 
the present condition of things and is characterized by a 
firm tone. 


Rope.—The amount of business done in October was 
not as large as that of the preceding month, but this is apt 
to be the case. Present demand is fair, but not equal to 
the capacity of the mills. Quotations range somewhat in 
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accordance with the views of individual manufacturers, 
and are as follows for 7-16 inch diameter and larger: 
Pure Manila, 11% to 12 cents; mixed grades, 9% to 10% 
cents, according to quality; Pure Sisal, 8% cents, and 
Mixed Sisal, 7 to 74 cents per pound. 


Window Glass.—Further advices in regard to the 
joint meeting of manufacturers and jobbers held last 
week is to the effect that the Manufacturers’ & Jobbers’ 
Window Glass Company was formed. The object of the 
company is to try and improve trade conditions by dis- 
couraging the practice of selling by the manufacturers to 
the retail trade. Under the terms and conditions of the 
new organization the jobbers agree to buy only from 
manufacturers who are members of the association, and 
manufacturers have pledged themselves not to sell to 
jobbers outside the organization. It has been agreed 
that a price shall be fixed below which Glass shall not 
be sold, while the price above this starting point shall 
be left to the discretion of the producer and purchaser. 
Violation of these agreements are to be punishable by 
money fines. The election of officers was postponed 
until November 3, when another meeting is to be held. If 
this project succeeds it will place the market in a 
stronger position than it has been for some time. De- 
mand has improved with the prospect of a firm market 
to such an extent that some manufacturers have their 
books full of orders and are refusing additional business. 
This probably is not very general. A quotation made a 
little more than a week ago by a manufacturer to a large 
retailer was 90 and 20 per cent. discount for single and 
double strength from the jobbers’ list of October 1, 1903. 
The following quotations from the manufacturers’ list 
of January 1, 1901, in carload lots, are reported to have 
been more recently made: 90 and 10 and 5 per cent. dis- 
count for the first three brackets for single strength; for 
sizes above, 90 and 7% per cent. discount. Double 
strength, all sizes, 90 and 7% per cent. discount. Local 
jobbers are quoting from the jobbers’ list of October 1, 
1903, as follows: First two brackets, single, 90 and 15 
per cent. discount; sizes above, 90 per cent. discount. 
It is supposed that the Manufacturers’ & Jobbers’ Win- 
dow Glass Company will advance prices when the asso- 
ciation gets in working order. 


Oils.—Linseed Oil—During the week past there has 
been a fair demand in small lots to meet current require- 
ments. There appears to be little disposition to antici- 
pate requirements to any extent, even by usually large 
buyers. The gradual falling off in the price of Flax 
Seed has not affected Oil quotations, but may account, 
in part, for the light buying of Oil. Quotations are as 
follows: State and Western Raw in carload lots, 38 
cents; in five-barrel lots, 39 cents. City Raw, in lots of 
five barrels or more, 41 cents; in less than five barrels, 
42 cents per gallon. 


Spirits Turpentine.—Stocks in the Southern market 
are not large and receipts are only moderate, yet lack 
of demand seems to be forcing prices down. In the local 
market demand has been confined to jobbing lots, with 
an absence of buying in large quantities. Quotations in 
New York, according to quantity, are as follows: Oil 
barrels, 54 to 54%4 cents; machine made barrels, 54% to 
55 cents per gallon. 

— @.-e—__—_ 


Dr. L. S. Ricketts of the Greiner-Ricketts Hardware 
Company, Orange, Va., has disposed of his interest to 
H. G. Shackelford, and the business will be continued 
under the style of Greiner & Shackelford. An additional 
storeroom has recently been opened in which Stoves 
and Heaters, Harness, Saddles, &c., are displayed to 
advantage. 


A. N. Snider has bought the Hardware, Stove and 
Paint stock of W. W. Weaver, Tilden, Neb., and continues 
at the old stand. 


Shriver & Glass have recently begun business at To- 
wanda, Kan., handling Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Implements, &c. 
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Hardware Association Items. 


THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTIONS. 

Active preparations are being made by the National 
Hardware Association and the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association for their respective conven- 
tions, which meet simultaneously at Atlantic City, No- 
vember 16, 17 and 18. The gathering promises to be of 
even more than the usual interest. 


NEXT YEAR’S SOUTHERN CONVENTIONS. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association will be held at Virginia 
Hot Springs, June 6-9, 1905. The headquarters will be 
at the New Homestead Hotel, which is an especially large 
and finely appointed hostelry, located in a very pictur- 
esque section of the country. 

The semiannual meeting of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held at the same time 
and place, the New Homestead Hotel having ample con- 
vention halls for both meetings. 

The above action was determined by the joint com- 
mittee representing the manufacturers’ and jobbers’ as- 
sociations, consisting of Fayette R. Plumb, C. W. Asbury, 
Henry B. Lupton, F. A. Heitmann, John Donnan and F. B. 


Dunlop. 





RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committee of the Pennsylvania Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association has just decided on the 
dates for the next annual meeting of the association. 
The convention will be held on February 21 and 22, at 
Harrisburg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 

Everything points to an exceptionally large meeting 
of the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association at the Re- 
publican House, Milwaukee, February 1 and 2. C. A. 
Peck, secretary, Berlin, remarks that the association is 
growing every day, and that the trade are apparently 
realizing more and more the necessity and benefit of as- 
sociation work. The insurance feature, which is proving 
a great success, has doubtless had much to do with the 
increased membership, but after the “froth has blown 
off,” as Mr. Peck picturesquely puts it, there remains a 
solid and determined element which is willing to put time 
and money into anything that the merchants think will 
benefit existing conditions. The officers of the Wisconsin 
Association feel much encouraged to push on harder than 
ever, assured that they will be abundantly repaid. 


——_-e—____ 


DEATH OF WILLIAM C. BEMIS. 


ILLIAM CHAPLIN BEMIS, one of the best known 

business men of Springfield, Mass., died on the 26th 
ult. from the effects of a stroke of apoplexy sustained 
two days previously. He had been in failing health for 
several years, but had not been confined to the house. 
Mr. Bemis was born in Willimansett, November 16, 1832, 
and went to Springfield with his parents in 1843. In 
1855, when the Bemis & Call Hardware & Tool Company 
was organized, he was elected treasurer, and on the death 
of William K. Baker, in 1897, was also elected president, 
holding both offices at the time of his death. He was also 
a trustee of the Hampden Savings Bank. Mr. Bemis 
is survived by a widow and two sons, Howard R. and 
Edwin L. Bemis. The funeral was held on the 29th ult.. 
over 100 workmen from the Bemis & Call plant being 
among the mourners. 

———_9-+oe—__——_ 

THE PHILADELPHIA LAWN Mower Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has changed its New England agency for the 
Genuine Philadelphia Lawn Mowers, and Bigelow & 
Dowse Company, Boston, is now agent. The latter com- 
pany will carry a complete line and stock of Hand and 
Horse Mowers, and samples of the 1905 line are now on 
exhibition in its store. 
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DEDUCTING CASH DISCOUNT 
ON TARDY PAYMENTS. 


Irom a Manufacturer: In The Iron Age of October 
13 a manufacturer’s comment on the “ Jobbers’ elastic in- 
touches one of the un- 
pleasant features of our business. Our terms are 2 per 
cent{ 10 days, 1 per cent. 20 days, net 30 days, and 
scarcely a day goes by but a jobber, usually a small one 
or semi-jobber who has one or two men out and imagines 
we would be obliged to close if he withheld his patronage, 
sends in a personal check, often 20, sometimes 30, and 
occasionally 60 days after goodswere shipped and deducts 
the full 2 per cent. cash discount, and offers all kinds of 
“Goods just arrived,” 


, 


terpretation of cash discounts ” 


excuses, but the most general is 
perhaps ordered shipped around “ Robin Hood’s barn’ 
on account of special freight rates; we return their 
checks and it often results in unpleasant, caustic and 
sometimes abusive correspondence, which leads us to be- 
lieve too many of the manufacturers are afraid they will 
offend their customers, who soon realize it and only 
abuse the faver extended and in the end do not respect 
them or their methods, as does the jobber the manufac- 
turer whose terms mean just what they state. 

If the jobbers who date their checks back a week or 
so, as the post mark on the envelope shows, and try all 
sorts of excuses to gain time and still enjoy the full cash 
discount, realized what impression it had on the manu- 
facturer, even if accepted, they would never try it again. 
And the manufacturer who is elastic in his cash discount 
terms is often considered by the jobber as elastic in his 
prices, and it in reality creates a bad impression at both 
ends of the line. 

Fortunately it is the small jobbers that spar hard- 
est for time, but if all manufacturers would insist on 
payments within the time, or not allow the premium 
offered for prompt payments, the present uncomfortable 
correspondence received from parties whose checks were 
returned would be ancient history. 

The fault lies largely with the manufacturer and he 
gets no thanks or reward therefor. 


> +@—____ 


PITTSBURGH RIVET COMPANY. 


HE PITTSBURGH RIVET COMPANY has succeeded 
T to the business of the Dowerman Rivet & Bolt Mfg. 
Company, Thirty-second street and Penn avenue, Pitts- 
burgh. The new company states that with increased 
facilities, through the use of strictly high grade materials 
and by giving the closest attention to the details of manu- 
facture, it is able to supply a grade of Rivets which for 
strength, trueness to size and finish will be found satis- 
factory to the trade and consumer. The officials of the 
company are W. S. Evans, president; F. W. McLean, 
secretary and treasurer, and W. F. Dowerman, vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent. Mr. McLean has been con- 
nected with the Bindley Hardware Company of Pitts- 
burgh for many years. 

———»+—-e___—_ 


FERROKRAFT COMPANY. 


HE FERROKRAFT COMPANY, expert metal work- 
T er in Hardware, Cleveland, Ohio, has just been or- 
ganized under the laws of Ohio. The authorized capital 
is $50,000. The officers are Wm. M. Powell, president and 
treasurer ; Frederick C. French, vice-president; Myles E. 
Ewing, secretary; Peter Grabler, superintendent. Mr. 
Powell, the president, was formerly secretary and treas- 
urer of the Columbian Hardware Company of Cleveland 
and is well known to the Hardware trade. Mr. Ewing 
was also connected with that company. Mr. French is a 
designer of ability, while Mr. Grabler is a skillful die 
maker. The Stevens Catch made by this company, we 
understand, is finding large sale. The company is also 
getting ready to announce some new lines. 


(a 
R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C., has disposed of his stock 


of Hardware, Stoves, Paints, Carriage and Wagon Mate- 
rials, Cement, &¢., to the Carolina Hardware Company. 
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THE CATALOGUE HOUSE QUESTION. 


From a number of letters received on this subject we make the following extracts. They 
represent, it will be seen, a wide diversity of sentiment and touch upon many topics connected 
more or less closely with the catalogue house problem: 


Relatioas*‘Between Manufacturers and Jobbers. 


From an Ohio Manufacturer: We have read the cir- 
cular of the Joint Committee and it sounds somewhat 
antagonistic. We will admit that a protective tariff pro- 
tects the home manufacturer from foreign manufacturers 
who employ cheap labor, but it does not protect the 
manufacturer from competition from home manufac- 
turers. Take, for example, the 
Shovel business of to-day. Com- 
petition has been fierce the last 
18 months among the Shovel mak- 
ers, and, if not expressing it too strongly, some of the 
factories are selling Shovels for less than cost in order 
to keep their plants going, and there is no jobber who 
has his special brands but what has caused first one and 
then another factory to lower the price, and we believe 
that 90 per cent. of the Shovels sold to-day are sold 
under special brands and in competition with the manu- 
facturer’s own brands. 

The next thing the jobber will be asking the manu- 
facturer to do will be not to sell the large jobber more 
goods than he can actually sell in his’ own legitimate 
territory. We heard, two or three years ago, where a 

jobber bought more Bolts than he 
Jobbers Dumping could sell in his own territory, but 
Their Surplus kept the price up in that terri- 

tory, and went out in other job- 
bers’ territory and dumped his surplus at a price lower 
than the then ruling price of the manufacturer. 

Another question arises: If the manufacturer abso- 
lutely refuses to sell to a catalogue house at any price, or 
even at a retail price, will the jobbers throughout the 
country eliminate the retail departments of their stores, 

thereby protecting the retailers in 
Will the Jobbers their own towns? Will the job- 
Take the Goods? bers agree to take the whole out- 

put of such manufacturers (the 
latter agreeing on their part not to sell the catalogue 
houses) at a price which will net the manufacturer a 
profit? 

A manufacturer told the writer the other day that 
they had an account with one of the Chicago catalogue 

houses of over $20,000 per year, 
Catalogue House and that they cashed their in- 
Business Methods voices within ten days, and that 

they never had so much as a 
claim for shortage, but had several times been requested 
to render bills for overfilling the order which had not 
been discovered at the factory. 


Joint Committee’s 
Digest 


Catalogue Houses Here to Stay. 


From a Manufacturer in New York State: From this 
end of the ’scope it appears to us a waste of time and 
paper to go after catalogue houses. There are only a 
very few that cut any figure, and they are so well forti- 
fied and amply backed witb capital that they can buy up 
plants and make all the goods they handle. Notices 

are published every day of a 
Establishing Their'* plant of some kind having passed 
Own Plants into their hands, and if every 

manufacturer in the land should 
cut them out it wouid be a matter of only a few days 
before a new concern would spring up, eager for their 
business, which, it is not to be denied, is very alluring. 


Wisdom of Making Leaders in the Hardware Store. 

From a Connecticut Retail Merchant: In our opinion 
it is not necessary to meet all the prices the catalogue 
house puts out, but we think it is good business policy 


to make leaders of certain articles and in that way fight 
the catalogue houses on their own ground. The average 
Hardware dealer forgets that it is just as good business 
policy to advertise his store by selling a few things be- 
low cost as it is to spend twice or three times the amount 
he would lose by advertising in the newspapers. 


How to Meet the Competition. 

From a Retail House in Pennsylvania: We think the 
catalogue houses and their manner of doing business a 
great annoyance to the retail Hardware merchant at 
times, but we do not think the remedy is found by ignor- 
ing the jobber and trying to buy all goods from the manu- 
facturer. Have always found the jobbing Hardwareman 
to be a good and valuable friend to the retail dealer, and 

one that we cannot get along without. 


The Jobber It is true there are some lines of goods 
a Friend and some times when we can buy goods 


for less money direct. It is also true 
that were we to place the same size order with the job- 
her, and pay the bill as promptly as we do the manu- 
facturer, we could very often get a better price from the 
jobber. 

Our own plan of meeting this competition has been to 
try to get hold of the goods the catalogue houses are 
putting out. When we are able to do this we find that 
90 per cent. of the goods are not a standard make, or 
standard size, but are of inferior quality, and if we had 
the same goods we could sell them at the price offered 

by the catalogue house and 
Low Quality of Cata- make money. In looking 
logue House Goods over your digest of catalogue 
house prices we note “ Gar- 


den Barrows, $2.50." If any one were to send for that 
Barrow they would find it was only a boy’s size, and not 
large enough to be at all practical for a man to use. Any 


Hardware store sells the same Barrow for $2.50. 

In this same line of thought, last summer the writer 
spent a little time in Atlantic City, and on two or three 
occasions went through two large 10-cent stores located 
on the Boardwalk, noting their goods and prices, particu- 
larly in the Glass and China Ware. In September of last 
year we opened a Glass and China 
department of our own. We find 
that we can buy Glass Dishes and 
China Cups and Plates of a better 
grade than the 10-cent stores are offering for 5 cents each 
at 15, 18 and 20 cents per dozen, and that in not very 
large quantities. Thus, you see, they had 300 per cent. 
profit. When it comes to their 10-cent goods, we find 
that we can buy the same grade of goods which they sell 
for 10 cents each at 35 to 50 cents per dozen. And yet we 
often hear how cheap things are bought in the 10-cent 
stores. 

This, we think, is about the same kind of competition 
that we get from catalogue houses. When customers go 
to a straight Hardware store they do not want, and will 
not have, the same class of goods as the 10-cent stores 
and catalogue houses furnish. We have no faith in cus- 
tomers’ statements that the goods 
are just the same. We do not say 
they tell an untruth, but it is so 
easy to be mistaken. Right here is 
the place to get your hand on some of the merchandise 
that catalogue houses are selling so cheap. Further, if 
catalogue houses are such good places to buy from, why 
does the customer leave them and come to you? None of 
us tell when we get our fingers burned. 

We could go into this matter deeper, using more illus- 
trations, but our conviction in the matter is that the 


Have Opened a 
China Department 


Customers Have 
Been Deceived 
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more information we have about the goods we are selling, 
and the better posted about the dif- 
ferent lines of the same goods that 
are being made and put out through 
the country, the better we are pre- 
pared to meet catalogue house or any other competition 
intelligently and sell our goods. This takes time and 
brains, and sometimes we do not give this branch of the 
business as much attention as it should have. 
Everlastingly at it is our only salvation. The Hard- 
wareman always has so many irons in the fire that it is 
The 


competition is a 


Importance of 
Keeping Posted 


very difficult to keep some from scorching at times. 


best weapon for all 


Enterprise thorough knowledge of all the lines of 
and Push goods we are offering for sale. That, with 


a clean, well arranged store, polite sales- 
men and prompt, businesslike treatment of all 
should draw trade and keep it. 


orders, 


Jobbers Charged with Insincerity. 

From a Merchant in Western New York: We do 
not consider that the jobbers and manufacturers are 
honest in their efforts to help the retailer. We do 
not have the trouble with the that 
we have with the jobbers. There are no jobbers that 
we are acquainted with in New York State but give 
the retailers more trouble than the catalogue houses. 

In the first place, they retail goods themselves to any 
one from any place. Their agents also go from town to 
town and solicit and sell to every one they can induce 


catalogue houses 


to buy Hardware—department stores, racket stores, 
dry goods stores, lumber dealers, 
Jobbers Selling plumbers, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
Consumers &e.—selling them goods at  practi- 
cally the same price they sell to the 
retailers. They work every small town, and if any one 


in any kind of business wants to buy Hardware they 
will find him and sell him. 

Until this practice is stopped and the jobber acts as 
though he wished to help the retailer we do not care to 
discuss the catalogue house question. At one time we be- 
longed to a Merchants’ Retail Protective Association. 
We thought they would do something to compel the job- 
bers to stop their retailing, but they did not attempt to; 
therefore we withdrew. 

The jobbers do everything in their power to prevent 
the manufacturer from selling any person or persons ex- 
cept themselves, and still they are not willing to give the 
retailers a chance. If you wish you can find a number of 
retailers who feel just as I do. 





Good Methods and Energy. 

From a Merchant in Pennsylwania: I have been great- 
ly interested in the discussion of the catalogue house 
business in your valuable paper. I think the catalogue 
houses are receiving entirely too much gratuitous ad- 
vertising. We must all recognize the fact that pur- 
chasers will buy where they can buy the cheapest, and I 
think if dealers would cater 
more to the wants of their 
customers, advertise extensive- 
ly, avoid excessive margins, 
discount all their bills, they would soon have a trade and 
credit that would make them desirable customers. There 
would then be competition for their trade, and they 
would naturally be able to buy at the lowest price. 

Keep a good assortment of goods artistically displayed, 
and customers will to you and make selection 
rather than send to a catalogue house, where the money 
must accompany the order. 

The above plan was followed by me in building up a 
new business, until it is now considerably more than 
double what it was six years ago, when I bought it. 


Wide Awake 
Conduct of Business 


come 


—_——o---o——_—__- 


THE CONSOLIDATED WIRE FENCE CoMPANY, formerly 
of Hutchinson, Minn., has removed its plant to Minne- 
apolis. “ Discriminating freight rates” is given as the 


reason for the change of location. 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS House, ) 
NORFOLK St., LONDON, W. C., October 22, 1904. { 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 


HERE is not much change to be noted this week in 
T the Hardware and Cutlery industries. The position 
ot Ivory in relation to the Cutlery trade is, if possible. 
The high 
prices at the last Antwerp sales would, it was hoped, suf 
fer a considerable reduction at Liverpool, but this has 
not been the case, and the consequence is that Sheffield 


made worse by the Liverpool sales this week. 


Ivory cutters and merchants have less and less induce 
ment to buy. 
facturers 


They cannot persuade the Cutlery manu- 
all but a few of whom buy their Ivory as they 
want it from the cutters, not finding it remunerative to 
to pay any higher 
The Cutlery manufacturers say it is impossible 


stock and cut this material themselves 
prices. 
to raise their prices for Ivory Handled Cutlery, because 
Ivory happens to have a fluctuating value. Consequently, 
except for the small demand which exists for 
Ivory for the highest class of Table Cutlery, the use of 
Ivory tends to diminish, and that of Celluloid and other 
hafting material to increase, and it must be admitted that 
the preference for Ivory 


steady 


is almost wholly sentimental. 
The more the public grow used to Celluloid the more 
they appreciate it. 

Galvanized Hollow Ware makers have experienced 
a considerable accession of orders within the past few 
days, but the high price of Spelter hits their profits rather 
badly. There is an improved demand for Stoves, Grates 
and Heating Appliances, and for Fenders, Fire Brasses 
and Hearth Furniture. The general state of the Hard- 
ware and Metal trades during the past month is sum- 
marized as follows: 


Brass WorK, BEDSTEAD MAKING, &¢c.—Employment 
continued bad in the Brass trade generally; it was worse 
than a year ago. Employment was reported fair at 
Exeter, and moderate at Rotherham, and there was an 
improvement in the Fender and Fire Brass branches in 
Birmingham. 

Nuts, Botts, Nats, &c.—Employment with Nut and 
solt makers was fair in the Wolverhampton district 
and in South Wales, and moderate in Birmingham and 
Smithwick. In Birmingham employment was moderate 
with Nail makers, and it was quiet with machine made 
Rivet makers. In the Blackheath district it was bad 
with makers of Wrought Nails and Rivets, and also of 
Malleable Nails and Protectors in Oakengates. 

CHAINS, ANCHORS, ANVILS, Vises, &c.—With Cable 
Chain makers and strikers, and Anchor smiths employ- 
ment was bad at Cradley, and slack with makers of 
Block Chains, Side Welded and Dollied Chains. In the 
Tyne district the Chain makers were fully employed, but 
employment with Anchor smiths was scarcely so good. 
At Pontypridd employment was fair in the Chain trade 
and was slack in the Anchor trade. With the Anvil and 
Vise makers in the Dudley district employment was 
slack, and some half time was worked. In Birmingham 
and West Bromwich employment was fairly good with 
Axle makers, and at the latter place the Spring makers 
were fully employed; in South Wales employment with 
the Spring makers was good. At Wednesbury employ- 
ment was slack with makers of road Axles, Springs and 
Iron and Steel Forgings, but good with makers of Rail- 
way Axles and Tires. Employment was bad with makers 
of Bit, Stirrup, Chain and Cart Gear at Walsall. 

Locks, Krys AND GENERAL HARDWARE.—In the Lock 
and Latch trade employment continued bad, and was 
worse than a month ago and a year ago, and there was 
a good deal of short time in both the Wolverhampton 
and Willenhall districts. With the Hollow Ware makers 
at Birmingham employment slightly improved, at 
Wednesbury it was fair, and at West Bromwich quiet. 
At Sheffield the Hollow Ware stampers were quiet and 
the Hollow Ware buffers slack. With makers of Brazil 
and Plantation Hoes at Wednesbury employment was 
good, and quiet with makers of Spades and Forks and 
Vermin Traps at Stourbridge. There was fair employ- 
ment for makers of Iron Fences and Hurdles at Wednes- 
bury. Employment for the makers of Electrical and 
Cycle Fittings at Oakengates was bad. 

Fites, Epce Toors, &c.—In the Wolverhampton dis- 
trict employment with File smiths was fair, while at 
Sheffield the File trade generally was slack, and employ- 
ment with the File Cutters at Birmingham was bad. 
Edge Tool makers were slack at Sheffield, but there was 
fair employment at Birmingham. 


CuTLery, &c.—In Sheffield employment for Pocket 
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Kuife grinders and cutlers was moderate, for jobbing 
grinders and Sheep Shear makers it was quiet, and slack 
in other branches. Employment in the Needle trade at 
Redditch was quiet; at Nottingham it was bad, and 
worse than a year ago. 

Wire Work.—In Glasgow employment with Wire 
workers and Wire weavers was good. The Wire drawers 
at Ambergate had fairly good employment; those at 
Halifax had fair employment; at Warrington it was not 
very good. Employment with the Wire workers and 
weavers in London, with the Wire weavers in Birming- 
ham, and with the Wire drawers in Sheffield was bad; 
with the Wire drawers in Birmingham it was bad; in 
other centers it was slack. 


Trade-Marks in China. 


American exporters doing business with China should 
note the new regulations concerning the registration of 
trade-marks, which come into force October 28. 

A central registration office will be opened in Pekin, 
with branch offices in Tientsin and at Shanghai, where 
applications may be made. 

Prospects in Australia. 


It is sometimes a good plan in attempting to reach 
an accurate understanding of the commercial position of 
a country to watch financial results of trading companies 
having large connections there. This applies in the case 
of Paterson, Laing & Bruce, who do a large trade with 
Australia. 

At the annual meeting the chairman observed that it 
was held in circumstances very different from those 
which prevailed a year ago. The business showed great- 
ly improved results. The trading profit amounted to 
£48,706, as compared with £28,769 a year ago, an increase 
of nearly 70 per cent. At that time, in common with al! 
houses in the Australian trade, they had a gloomy tale 
to tell of the depression caused by the drought. Now 
there had been an abounding harvest, in excess of the 
estimates ; the understocking of sheep was being remedied 
by natural increase; there was an astonishing rise in 
the average yield of grain, and a striking advance in the 
number of live stock. The company was doing well both 
in Melbourne and Sydney. The farmers had had good 
times, but they had heavy burdens to wipe off, and they 
were wisely using the prosperity of the year under review 
to reduce their commitments. The consequences of their 
making large repayments to banks and financial institu- 
tions was that they did not buy goods freely. Moreover, 
those who could afford it held back their produce for 
better prices, and this action tended to make cash less 
abundant and diminished sales. This, however, was 
counterbalanced by the fact that considerable purchases 
were needed to make up for the economies of the previous 
year. 

South African Freight Rates. 


The dispute between the British shipping rings and 
South African merchants and importers is rapidly com- 
ing to a head, and we may expect developments in the 
near future. An interim report of the conference of dele- 
gates from the South African Colonies appointed to con- 
sider the ocean freights, has been issued. This report 
not only makes certain specific recommendations, but 
freely comments upon the situation. It sets out a series 
of resolutions, which will be read with interest by Ameri- 
can exporters. On the subject of proposed legislation, 
the conference remarks: “ With reference to the proposed 
legislation prohibiting a discrimination between shippers, 
the conference is aware that such contracts are usual- 
ly entered into beyond the jurisdiction of the South Af- 
rican courts. Under the circumstances, the conference 
has been obliged to content itself with the suggestion 
that legislation should be enacted, laying down on set 
terms the policy of South African law on the question of 
discriminating contracts. ‘The effect of the legislation 
would be to make any such contracts illegal and inopera- 
tive, so far as they are designed to take effect within the 
jurisdiction of the South African courts.” 

Among the resolutions, the following may be noted: 


a. That the present tariff rates of freights charged 
to the general public and enforced by the shipping ring 
from the United Kingdom, are excessive and detrimental 
to the interests of South Africa. 

b. That the differentiation in rates by the ring to 
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South Africa between the United Kingdom and America 
is injurious to British manufacturers, and offers unfair 
advantages to American trade. 

c. That the present system of giving special con- 
tracts by the ring is inimical to the interests of South 
Africa, disorganizes trade, and, if continued, will have 
far-reaching and prejudicial effects on the commerce of 
the country. 

d. That the best means of obtaining reasonable, uni- 
form and maintained rates of freight from the United 
Kingdom to South Africa will be found in the ¢co-opera- 
tion of the South African Governments, public bodies and 
importers generally.” 

In addition to the foregoing, a number of resolutions 
were framed to prevent unfair competition and to insure 
stability of rates. 

——_-- oe ____—_—_ 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY’S ST. 
LOUIS EXHIBIT. 


HE exhibit of the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 
T Chicopee Falls, Mass., at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, which is illustrated herewith, is located at 
the corner of Third and B streets, in the Manufactures 
Building. Realizing that moving attractions always 
command attention, the company arranged a hunting 





scene, with a life size figure of a young woman dressed in 
hunting costume and holding a Lady Model Stevens Shot- 
gun. Out of the brush in the rear of the scene a rabbit ap- 
pears and runs along a log to the far end, and at this 
point the young hunter raises her Gun, shoots the rab- 
bit, which disappears, returning again every three min- 
utes. ‘The rabbit and its movements are so lifelike that 
the exhibit “holds the crowd” very well. An electric 
revolving five-panel sign is employed to call attention to 
the quality and popularity of the Stevens products. Fire- 
arms and accessories are displayed in glass cases, with 
neat tags attached by ribbon. The exhibit is 12 x 18 
feet, the hight to top of dome being 20 feet. The ex- 
terior is of relief work finished in white, blended with 


green. 
— so 


Geo. H. Harper has resigned his connection with the 
sales department of Clendennin Bros., Baltimore, Md., 
and will return to the National Enameling & Stamping 
Company November 10. Mr. Harper, who is well and 
favorably known to the Southern trade, was formerly 
identified with the National Company. 
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THE BUDKE STAMPING COMPANY. 


HE BUDKE STAMPING COMPANY has been organ- 
ized at Canonsburg, Pa., and will manufacture a full 
line of Stove Pipe; also Pieced and Corrugated Elbows 
made of acme blue and other grades of sheets; Drip 
Pans, Metal Lathing, Powder Kegs and Plate Iron Wash- 
ers. The officials of the company are as follows: John 
F. Budke, president and general manager; John M. Wat- 
son, vice-president and business manager; William H. 
Paxton, treasurer, and George W. Retberg, secretary. 
The plant is now in operation, and the company is mak- 
ing a number of the specialties referred to. 
———_———__~ = -- 


IMPLEMENT SALES CONTRACT. 


HE dissatisfaction felt among many Implement deal- 
ers with the 1905 sales contract offered the trade 

by the International Harvester Company has culminated 
in a meeting between the officials of the Harvester Com- 
pany and a committee from the National Retail Imple- 
ment & Vehicle Dealers’ Association, headed by President 
Allen and Secretary Hodge. This meeting convened this 
(Wednesday) morning, but no understanding was arrived 


at up to noon. 
—_——~s-- oe —__—— 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations é&c., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for cataiogues, price-lists, quotations, 
éc., have been received from the following houses and are 
referred to the manufacturers: 

FROM THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COoM- 
PANY (Supply Department), 26 Broadway, New York. 





From GLasser & WEISS, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., who have 
recently opened up in the Hardware, Sporting Goods, 
House Furnishing, Stove and plumbing, gas fitting and 
tinning business. 


From WHITE Bros., Laurelville, Ohio, who have pur- 
chased the Hardware business formerly conducted by 
Armstrong Bros. 





From JAMES W. ATHERTON, Momence, IIl., who has 
succeeded his father, M. A. Atherton, in the Hardware, 
Stove and Sporting Goods business. 


From J. H. MILter & Co., West Salem, Ohio, who have 
bought the General Hardware business of Baughman & 
Holmes. 


From Geo. H. Meyer, Du Quoin, Ill., who has lately 
embarked in business as dealer in Hardware, Stoves, 
Tinware, Sporting Goods, &c. 


From N. Goopier, Dardanelle, Ark., whose wholesale 
and retail business in Hardware, Stoves, Implements, 
Paints, Sporting Goods, &c., was damaged by fire a short 
time since. 





From F. A. Bouzex, Linwood, Neb., who has succeeded 
A. A. Bouzek in the Hardware, Stove, Harness and fur- 
niture business. 


From CANADIAN AGENCY Company, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, who desire especially catalogues and price-lists of 
Builders’ and House Furnishing Hardware, Ornamental 
and Wire Fencing and Gates, Engineers’ and Miners’ 
Hand Tools and Accessories, Iron and Steel Sheets, Met- 
als, &e. 


From WILLIAM FLetcHer & Sons, Limirep, Edgboston 
street, Birmingham, England, who desire copies of cata- 
logues of general household and small builders’ requisites 
suitable for export to England. 


From WasHsuRN-WoLFE HargpwarE COMPANY, Port 
Clinton, Ohio, which has purchased the wholesale and 
retail business formerly conducted by Henry Bredbeck. 
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J. D. WARREN MFG. COMPANY’S EXHIBIT. 


N exhibit of more than ordinary interest to the Hard- 
wareman at the St. Louis World’s Fair is the 
““ Model Hardware Store,” the ingenious method adopted 
by the J. D. Warren Mfg. Company, Masonic Temple, 
Chicago, for bringing to the notice of Exposition visitors 
the products of the company in the way of the most ap- 
proved appliances and fixtures for accommodating and 
displaying the varied stock carried by Hardware mer- 
chants. This striking and effective exhibit, which has 
entertained and instructed many visitors, occupies a 
space 20 x 45 feet in the Varied Industries Building, di- 
rectly in front of entrance No. 16. 


—_——__so--o—_——_———_ 


AMERICAN VS. EUROPEAN 
METHODS. 


BUSINESS transaction that came incidentally to our 
A notice recently graphically illustrates the contrast 
between American and European trade methods. A Hard- 
wareman who has been actively engaged in Hardware 
and Ironmongery in a well-known New Zealand city 


BUSINESS 
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TRADE ITEMS. 


THE PERFECTION Mrc. CoMpANy announces the re- 
moval of its office from Muncie to Cowan, Ind., where the 
factory is located. The company makes Washing Ma- 
chines, Lawn Swings and Step Ladders. 

THE DurRANT CoUNTING MACHINES, manufactured by 
the W. A. Durant Company, Milwaukee, Wis., have been 
awarded a gold medal at the St. Louis Exposition. The 
company’s exhibit is located in the Agricultural Build- 
ing, group &6, block 121. The company also shows 
Counters working on the E. W. Bliss Presses in Ma- 
chinery Hall and on Dexter Folders in the Liberal Arts 
Building. 


Tue officers of the Rockford Bolt Works, Rockford, 
Ill.. are making efforts to reorganize the company. The 
plant will operate for a time, by consent of creditors, to 
work up materials on hand. 


THe D. M. Basserr Bott Works, Derby, Conn., has 
been reorganized with the following officers: Frank W. 
Beardsley, president; L. M. Bassett, secretary ; David A. 
Nichols, treasurer; George W. Sneden, general manager 
and superintendent, and Messrs. Nichols, Beardsley and 





J. D. Warren Mfg. Company’s St. Louis Exhibit. 


for about 10 years is now in this country making arrange- 
ments for representing American manufacturers direct 
in the same city for his own account. Asked by the 
president of a prominent American manufacturing house 
making lines of fine Mechanics’ Tools and Hardware 
specialties for a statement of facts from which to draw 
definite conclusions, an arrangement to represent him 
was finally determined on. Then began the surprises for 
the visitor. Regarding samples, le requested that one of 
each of the leading articles be sent for exhibition, but 
the manufacturer, believing that the thing was worth 
doing adequately, said he was disposed to send out a 
generous line of the principal goods so that a possible 
customer would not be compelled to imagine the rela- 
tive differences in sizes instead of actually seeing the 
article itself. Then again, after deciding to close a bar- 
gain after an hour’s discussion, the head of the manu- 
facturing company proposed going to dinner at the club 
and there perfect some of the details. At this the New 
Zealander marveled and alluded to his experiences lately 
in Great Britain, where, on similar errands, after wait- 
ing two weeks he was requested to call again, which 
meant that he was put off another week. Again the 
American manufacturer, cognizant of the difficulties in- 
cidental to the introduction of American lines against 
those from Europe already introduced, and wishing to 
expedite the preliminary work, calmly announced that he 
would increase the agreed commission for the first year 
50 per cent., as an incentive to hard, faithful and ener- 
getic work. At that the visitor was astonished. but he 
accepted the proposition and now it is his turn for a 
showing. 


Bassett, directors. In addition to former products the 
company is contemplating the manufacture of light 
specialties in the Hardware line, such as Belt Punches, 
Pipe Wrenches, &c. 

Wiesuscn & Hircer, 9-15 Murray street, New York, 
have recently taken the sole agency in this country for 
marketing the product of Wm. Hjorth & Co., Jamestown, 
N. Y. Among the goods made by this firm are Wrenches 
and Pliers. The Empire Pipe Wrench is made in 10, 14 
and 18 inch sizes; the Lightning Combination Wrench 
and Plier in 6, 7, 8 and 12 inch lengths; the first two 
nickeled and the rest highly polished. They also make 
a 6-inch combination Gas Plier, Wire Cutter, Wrench 
and Screw Driver in one tool. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER COMPANY, 127 Fulton street, New 
York, at the St. Louis Exposition have been awarded a 
grand prize for Instruments of Precision, Philosophical 
Apparatus, &c., in the Liberal Arts division, and a gold 
medal for Instruments and Equipment for underground 
surveying in the Mines and Metallurgy division. 


Lewis D. Wynn, manufacturer of the Black Silk 
Stove Polish, which bas had a large sale in the trade, 
died on the 28d ult., at Sterling, Ill. Mr. Wynn began 
making the Polish 20 years ago, and it is said that it was 
a great source of comfort to him while lying on his death 
bed to read orders from customers who have been handling 
the Polish since it was first put on the market, thus testi- 
fying to their satisfaction with it. The business will be 


continued by the Lewis D. Wynn Estate, who will use 
the same quality of material and the same process of 
manufacturing as heretofore. 
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FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


PLANT INVESTMENT. 


BY GUY P. MILLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY BRIDGEPORT BRASS 
COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


HE plant investment of the Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany is recorded by departments under the head- 

ings “ Buildings,” “ Machinery,” “ Tools and Fixtures.” 
In starting this ledger it was first necessary to take 
a complete inventory and estimate the value of each 
building, machine, &c., this value being based on the esti- 
mated life. The life of a machine or tool does not depend 
absolutely on the time which it is supposed to last, but 
necessarily must depend somewhat upon new inventions 
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debited to “ Factory Expense,” and spread over the costs. 
In this way a fund is accumulated from earnings for re- 
placement out equipment. (All repairs are 
charged directly to “ Factory Expense.” ) 

Under average conditions a life time of each machine 
or class of equipment will determine the depreciation, 
each year an amount being charged off which represents 
the percentage which one year bears to the whole esti- 
mated life. In #u machine outlives its estimated 
life, it is again appraised and its value deducted from 
the depreciation charge of the current month. 

Fig. 1 shows front of machinery card, which contains 
the record relating to the value of the machine, while the 
2, contains the record of repairs or cost 
In this way 


of worn 


cause 


reverse side, Fig 

of maintenance 
A Complete History of Each [lachine 

is kept on file and comparisons between the results ob- 

tained by machines doing the same class of work may 

readily be made. ‘This is of especial advantage in the 
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Fig. 1 Vachinery C 
and methods. It is, therefore, not a safe or conservative 
policy to consider that repairs and renewals keep the 
value of a machine intact and that a machine does not 
depreciate in value or that a slight ratio of depreciation, 


say, 5 per cent., is sufficient to take into account. 
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Value of Machine. 

ease of such machinery as automatic screw machines, of 
which there are a variety of makes, the initial costs of 
which vary, as does also the cost of maintenance. It is 
also valuable to have a supplementary report, showing 
the daily product of each machine. 
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Fiy. 2.—Reverse Side 


Machine or Tool Infirmities. 


In these times of scientific investigation as to the 
methods of cutting down costs and increasing efficiency 
there are few lines of business where any productive 
machine would be of much or any value when ten years 
of age. It might be well just here to say in substan- 
tiation of this statement that the Patent Office issued in 
1873 11,615 patents; in 1883, 20,8387, and in 1903, 31,046. 
This shows a large and constant increase, although the 
first thought would be that new inventions must natural- 
ly grow less. 

The method of considering that repairs and renewals 
keep the investment intact represents one extreme of plant 
valuation, and a forced sale valuation of plant assets 
represents the other. It is, therefore, only just to the 
stockholders of any corporation that plant assets be 
valued by a policy between these two extremes. 

Starting, then, with an actual inventory of plant as- 
sets based on their original cost and the expected life, a 
grand total is made up which represents as nearly as 
possible the value of plant assets to the company as a 
going concern. 


A Fund for Replacement. 


Depreciation is figured monthly, the total amount each 
month being credited to “Reserves for Plant” and 


of Machinery Card, Presenting Record of 


H 


Repairs or Cost of Maintenance. 


It can be readily seen that the following facts are 
necessary in making a comparison between several differ- 


ent makes of machines for the same kind of work. 
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Fig. 3.—Plant Order for New Machinery, Whether Purchased 
Outside or Made in the Shop. 


First.—The initial cost. 
Second.—The cost of maintenance or of keeping in 
good repair. 
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Third.—The production in pieces. 
The latter figures should be taken over a long enough 
period of time to guarantee a fair comparison. 


Comparative Results, 


The methods of obtaining and recording this informa- 
tion will now be explained and comparative results shown 
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Fig. 4.—Material Delivered Card 


of two different makes of machines, making the same 
article. 

All new machinery, whether purchased outside or 
made in the shop is ordered by means of a Plant Order, 
Fig. 3, which is issued on request of the superintendent 
by the clerk in charge of the Plant Ledger. The order 
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Fig. 5.—Eapense Labor Card, Giving Cost of Setting Up 
Machine, Number and Location. 


is written in duplicate, the original being sent to the 
department whose business it is to set up or install the 
machine, and the duplicate kept in the “ Unfilled Order ” 
box. On receipt of the Plant Order, the department 





Fig. 6.—Plant Ledger Card, Giving the Total Cost cf Machine. 


makes a requisition called Material Delivered Card, Fig. 
4, on the Stores Department to order the machine. The 
Material Delivered Card is finally returned by the Stores 


Department to the Plant Ledger Clerk, who transcribes ; 


the amount of cost to the Plant Order. 
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From the labor cards Fig. 5, of the department which 
installed the machine is obtained the cost of setting up, 
the number of the machine and its location. On comple- 
tion of the Plant Order the total cost is transcribed to the 
Plant Ledger Card, Fig. 6. Thereafter, the cost of alter- 
ations and repairs is posted direct from the labor cards. 
unless the repairs amount to $25, when a Plant Order is 
issued. 


The Record of Production 


is obtained from a different form of labor card, Fig. 7, 
which is similar to the direct labor cards in use in all 
departments. Footings are made from these cards by 
means of an adding machine, and totals made up weekly. 
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Fig. 7.—Direct Labor Card, Giving Record of Production. 


Fig. 8 shows form of monthly report, comprising the 
totals of weekly reports made up on similar forms. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the record of an automatic screw 
machine of one type, while Figs. 9 and 10 give the record 
of another style of machine doing the same work. Fig. 
8 shows the monthly production report, both machines 
turning out the same article. 

From these records we obtain the following facts, the 


value of which is very much appreciated when consider- 
ing a new purchase: 


No. 677 No. 639 

machine. machine. 

NE aS ere sh cs Re Kes eee aee $1,219.75 $473.00 

Ces OE FO. Sere, PORE. os ccc vdicwens 9.78 6.38 

Five months’ production, pieces.......... 251,776 187,584 
Proportion of one man’s time running ma- 

Ceete, SOE hak ek ccs acces eeekeneres 2 1 


As each machine occupies practically the same amount 
of floor space, the value of this space should also be 
considered. 


Setting Up [achines. 


Another consideration in case of machines being 
wanted to do comparatively small lots at one time, is 









AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE REPORT. 
MONTH ENDING MAY Sist, 1904. 


on ow ee eee ewe eee ee eee eee sense ernest e eee ewe saan aaenaaaaen 


Make of machine. Machine No. Article. Production. 
O 677 #3 Brass Nuts, 650,126 pieces, 


639 * ” * 27,409 - 


Fig. 8.—Monthly Production Report. 


the length of time required to set up the machine. It 
will be seen that it is necessary to set up two machines of 
the style of No. 639 to get out the same number of pieces 
in a stated time that could be obtained from a machine 
of the style of No. 677. The same amount of money ex- 
pended for the cheaper style of machines, based on the 
above record, would yield the larger return. 

Plant investment cards for buildings and tools and 
fixtures are similar in form to those used for recording 
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machinery. Small tools which wear out rapidly should 
be considered in the cost of running expenses, and not in 
the list of permanent investment. 

+4 +e 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MUTUAL FIRE ASSO- 
CIATION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE PENNSYLVANIA HARDWARE INSURANCE 
COMPANY completed its second year with the be- 
ginning of the present month, and celebrates the event 
by issuing a circular the burden of which is that now 
“Membership Is a Privilege.” The statement shows over 
$850,000 insurance in force and about $11,000 cash in 
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NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ AS- 
T SOCIATION held its October meeting at the rooms 
of the Boston Merchants’ Association, Tuesday, October 
25. It being the first meeting of the fall term, a special 
report was made by Secretary F. Alexander Chandler 
and Treasurer Henry M. Sanders, showing that the asso- 
ciation has made a considerable increase since the re- 
organization last winter. Discussion of timely trade 
topics followed, together with the making of informal 
plans for the annual convention to be held in March. A 
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Fig. 9.—Another Machinery Card, Giving Record of Value of a Less Expensive 


bank and invested, with no liabilities. All the expenses 
of organization and incorporation, office furniture, reg- 
isters, books and supplies have been paid off, and all 
losses paid promptly, yet the total cost to members has 
been only one-half as much as in stock companies, and 
of the amount so paid only about one-half has been needed 
to defray losses and expenses, the balance being carried 
to a surplus, or guaranty, fund. ‘The guaranty fund 
is to be used in reducing the cost of insurance in any 
future years when the results obtained may be less favor- 
able. The total losses and expenses of the company for 
the first year were $2356.30, 30 per cent. of the amount of 
the deposits, and for the second year $2489.53, less than 
20 per cent, of the deposits; and as the deposits represent 
the cost of the same insurance in stock companies, the 
figures quoted are an excellent indication of the care 
that has been exercised in the selection of risks and in 
keeping down expenses. 

The president of this company is C. H. Miller of 
Huntingdon, Pa., ex-vice-president of the National Retail 
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Wachine Than that Covered in Figs. 1 and 2. 


committee was appointed to arrange details for this con- 
vention, consisting of D. Fletcher Barber, Secretary F. 
Alexander Chandler, Treasurer H. B. Sanders and Calvin 
M. Nichols, all of Boston, and Bion C. Pierce of Taunton. 
President John H. Sayward of Haverhill and First Vice- 
President John B. Hunter of Boston were elected dele- 
gates to the Massachusetts Board of Trade, the former 
for one year, the latter for three years. 
sncepsieeaiiisiibipiiliipaniicasitiin 


MORLEY-MURPHY HARDWARE COMPANY. 


HE MORLEY-MURPHY HARDWARE COMPANY 
has purchased the buildings and entire stock of 
Gotfredson Brothers Hardware Company at Green Bay, 
Wis. The deal was consummated September 21 and the 
Morley-Murphy Hardware Company was incorporated and 
capitalized at $200,000, starting in business October 1. 
‘The officers are R. C. Morley, president; Frank E. Mur- 
phy, vice-president; A. E. Winter, secretary, and H. H. 
Ileinrichs, treasurer. The company will do an exclu- 
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Reverse Side of Card Shown in Fig. 9. 


Ilardware Dealers’ Association and president of the Na- 
tional Hardware Mutual Insurance Company, and the 
directors are men of prominence in the trade and in the 
Pennsylvania Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 
The active management is in the hands of the president 
and the secretary, W. B. Simpson of Huntingdon, who is 
a practical insurance man. The company takes no pre- 
mium note, but adheres strictly to the board rates in fix- 
ing the amount of deposit. Deposit is made when policy 
is issued to the same amount as one year’s insurance 
would cost in a stock company, and after paying the 
necessary expenses and the losses incurred the saving 
is rebated to the policyholders. The dividends thus de- 
clared have not fallen below 49 per cent. each year. 


sively wholesale business. Its buildings are admirably 
adapted for this purpose. Lake boats can land at the 
dock in the rear of the warehouse, and between the ware- 
house and the main building are railroad tracks. 


oe ——_—_ — 


The store of Hamp Williams at Hot Springs, Ark., 
was partly destroyed by fire on the 19th ult. The loss 
was $6000, fully covered by insurance. The insurance 
matter was quickly adjusted and the proprietor was do- 
ing business as usual three days later. Mr. Williams is 


well known to the merchants of the State as the efficient 
president of the Arkansas Retail Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 
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TRADE WINNING METHODS. 


This department is for the description of ap- 
proved methods of carrying on and extending 
business, and a cordial invitation is given to 
merchants to co-operate in the effort to make it 
suggestive and of practical usc to the trade. 


A BASSETT BOOKLET. 


HE JOHN E. BASSETT & CO., New Haven, Conn., 
. which is the author of a good deal of very inter- 
esting and attractive advertising matter on behalf of 
its Hardware business, has just issued a booklet, en- 
titled “On the Serving of Grub,” a page from which, 
somewhat reduced, is reproduced herewith. The booklet 
is about 5 x 6 inches, and calls attention in an attractive 


ND THAT'S the 
reason, we sup- 
pose, why so many wom- 


en express their satisfac- 





tion at our attempt to 
give them what they would otherwise be obliged 
to go to New York for—or go without. And 
the pleasant things they’ve said have induced us 
to go into this line to an even greater extent and 
we have made large additions to our stock of 
these goods and especially to our assortment of 
moulds which is now second to none in New 
England. We've also added a line of fireproof 
clay casseroles, egg dishes, custard cups and bak- 
ing dishes which suggest appetizing things to a 
hungry man, 


We want you to see them. 


way to its Kitchen Ware department, and also to its 
line of Silver Ware. Remarking that “although of no 
importance in the serving of grub the fire place is but a 
step removed from the dinner table, and both supply 
good cheer and warm the hearts of men,” the firm also 
reminds the public that it carries a large variety of Fire 
Place Fittings, including Andirons, Fire Screens, Hearth 
Brushes, Fire Sets, &c. 


VARIOUS PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
IN REGARD TO BUSINESS METHODS. 


HE following suggestions are taken from correspond- 
: ence with retail Hardware merchants who have 
given special attention to effective methods of conducting 
their business in an enterprising and aggressive way. 
While the suggestions may not in all cases be followed 
closely, they will indicate methods deserving considera- 
tion and will, at least, remind merchants that they should 
be constantly on the lookout for new and improved means 
of bringing their goods to the attention of the public: 


A HINT ABOUT PRINTED MATTER. 


The closer a merchant can strike home with his ad- 
vertising the better will be the result, and in no way 
ean this be done better and with as little expense as with 
neat circulars and booklets. These may be sent as often 
as the merchant wishes, at regular or ir- 
regular intervals, but they should be mailed 
directly to customers and prospective buyers. 
The story of the booklet should be told in 
as few words as possible, in a plain, straightforward 
manner, omitting all high-sounding phrases, talking as if 
to the customer in person. 


Value of 
Booklets 
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ADVERTISING PRICES. 


If you have reasonable prices on your wares don’t 
fear your competitors. Display them! You make the 
pace and let them follow. If not convenient to price all, 
price, say, half of them, for the timid persons who would 
not likely enter to get prices. An 
advertised price of an article is con- 
sidered by many a bargain, and bar- 
gain stores nowadays are what 
buyers are looking for. 


Prices in the 
Show Window 


HELP THAT COSTS NOTHING. 


Every package going out of the store should carry 
with it some message about the goods which may be 
found in the establishment. Manufacturers are only too 
willing to supply on request circulars and other printed 
matter relative to their products. I make it a point 
when consignments of certain goods are received unac- 
companied by circulars to com- 
municate with the manufactur- 
ers at once asking them to send 
circulars or leaflets for dis- 
tribution in the store. In this way I am always plenti- 
fully supplied with literature of this sort, of which I 
make telling use. These circulars or leaflets are, of course, 
on receipt rubber stamped with my imprint. They also 
may be used to advantage for inclosing with bills and 
statements sent out. Many sales can be traced directly 
to these little helps, which cost the dealer practically 
nothing. 


Get Circulars 
from Manufacturers 


A MERCHANT’S PRACTICAL HINT. 


A clean window, showing new goods and staple goods, 
each article plainly priced and display changed at least 
once a week, will attract the attention of the public. 
We notice increased sales on the 
goods exhibited while they are thus 
thrust into the public eye. We en- 
deavor to have a moving or live 
exhibit, operated by a mechanical device, every six or 
eight weeks. 


Window Displays 
Increase Sales 


GOOD AND NOT COSTLY ADVERTISING. 


In pushing the sale of Gasoline Stoves and Ovens last 
season I purchased a quantity of Asbestos Stove Mats, 
my store advertisement being printed on the mats. The 
Mats were distributed to every 
woman customer who visited the 
store, by whom they were greatly 
prized. The results of this adver- 
tising effort were very gratifying. I believe it pays to 
cultivate the trade of the fair sex, and that a satisfied 
woman customer is the best advertisement a Hardware 
store can have. 


Cultivating Trade 
of Fair Sex 


LET THEM HAVE THEM. 


Among a great many purchasers the idea prevails 
that samples displayed are your choicest 
goods. To a great extent they are right, as 
you dare not display defective or shoddy 
goods. Sell from your samples, and be 
careful to replace them with bright new goods. 


Sell from 
Samples 


GIVE THOUGHT TO IT. 


Window display is more to the merchant than an 
extra clerk, as it sells things a clerk would never think 
of mentioning or showing. The proprietor or manager 
of a store should supervise the dis- 
play of goods in windows or other- 
wise. If he has no taste or bent 
for the work let him go about town, 
observe his competitors’ methods in this regard, copy and 
improve them, and cultivate a taste for it. It pays. 

Don’t forget your sidewalk display. Crowd your front 
with season goods and staples. Pile things out. Don’t 
appear dead. Show life and bustle. 


Cultivate Taste 
for Display 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, éc., one copy for our Catalogue Department in New 
York and another for our London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
ain this column. 


ANNUAL WIND Clock Company, Middletown, Conn. : 
Illustrated catalogue devoted to a line of Clocks which 
run one year on one winding, having no weights or bat- 
teries. The motive power is furnished by a spring a lit- 
tle larger than that used in an eight-day clock. combined 
with a new mechanical principle. 


AMERICAN NICKELOID & Mrc. Company, Peru, IIL: 
Price-list relating to Sheet Nickeloid, Copperoid, Brassoid 
and Zine. 


THe Cotumsus HANDLE & Toot Company, Columbus, 
Ind.: Catalogue illustrating. with list Logging 
‘Tools, Ice Tools, Linemen’s Farming Tool Han- 
dies, &c. 

Rock Istanp Plow Company, Rock Island, Ill.: Col- 
ored hanger illustrating the company’s plant and refer- 
ring to its Red, White and Blue line of Agricultural Im- 
plements. 


prices, 


Tools, 


THE WapakK HoL_~tow WARE t'oMPANY, Wapakoneta, 
Ohio: Catalogue of Hollow Ware, Sugar Kettles, Venti- 
lator Grates, Lawn Vases and Furniture. &¢ In the 
greeting to the trade the company states that it has en- 
larged its plant, installing the latest machinery, and more 
than doubling its facilities for grinding and polishing. 

THE NATIONAL SuPPLY COMPANY, Baltimore, Md.: Il- 
lustrated catalogues devoted to Furniture Casters and to 
Bolts, Nuts, Washers, Rivets, &e. 

AMERICAN Mra. & NoveELTY ComMpaNny, Erie, Pa.: Illus- 
trated catalogue relating to Lawn Swings, Folding Lawn 
Settees, Extension, Sectional and Step Ladders, Scaf- 
fold Brackets, Ironing Tables, Wash Benches, Clothes 
Horses, Clothes Bars, Brush Holders, Ironing and Pastry 
Boards, &ce. 

THE WHITMAN & BARNES Mere. Company, Chicago, 
Ill.: Diamond Haying Tools and Supplies, illustrated in a 
catalogue, include Hay Track Carriers, Hay Forks, Hay 
Sling Pulleys, Hay Fork Pulleys, Slings, &c. 

W. C. HELiter & Co., Montclair, N. J.: Mailing card il- 
lustrating and describing Heller’s Standard Steel Hard- 
ware Shelf Boxes with oak fronts. 


Oe 


ATLANTIC STAMPING COMPANY. 


TLANTIC STAMPING COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., 
A has just issued an attractive catalogue of nearly 
100 pages relating to its products in Tin and Galvanized 
Ware. It illustrates Dippers and Cups, Liquid Meas- 
ures, Funnels, Coffee Boilers, Dish Pans, Bread Pans, 
Pails, Packing Cans, Sprinkling Pots, Wash Boilers and 
Tubs, Oil and Garbage Cans, Toilet Ware, &c. The com- 
pany expects to take possession of its new plant before 
the end of the year. 

———— @.-oe______ 


One-Inch Rule with Holder No. 2. 


The 1-inch rule illustrated herewith has for its prin- 
cipal use measuring in places where a longer rule cannot 
‘be used, as in holes and cavities. The rule may be swung 
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A New Buck Saw. 


The Simonds Mfg. Company, Fitchbmg, Mass., is 
putting on the market a new buck saw as shown here- 
with, a patent on which was recently granted. The 





1 New Buck Saw. 


feature of the saw is the method of setting the cross bar 
into the frame, the bearing being on an are to insure a 
perfect bearing surface when the rod is tightened by 
means of the turnbuckle. This makes it easy to procure 
and maintain a rigid saw blade. The blade is furnished 
in 30 and 382 inch lengths. 


++ 
Nail Sets No. 1522. 
Sawyer Tool Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass., is 


offering the new pattern of nail sets shown in the accom- 
panying cut, which are made of the same steel and 
treated by the same process as the company’s nail sets 
No. 152, the only variation being in the diameter of 


WARRANTED SY 
WYER TOOLSMFG 
aaure Wass. USA 
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Nail Sets No. 1522. 

the stock used in their construction. These are put on 
the market to meet the demand for a popular priced set. 
The stock in the two smaller sizes is 4 inch in diameter, 
and in the two larger sizes 5-16 inch. The cut shows 
the excellent method of displaying the goods in the store. 
Every customer is furnished an ample supply of these 





One-Inch Rule with Holder No. 2. 


at any angle with the holder and will retain its position. 
It measures 5 inches over all. The rules are furnished 
in Nos. 1, 2, 4, 7, 8, 15 and 16 graduations, and are offered 
by Sawyer Tool Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 


nicely finished black walnut boxes, with the company’s 
nickel plated plates guaranteeing the quality of the sets. 
The sets are made in four sized points: No. 1, 0.055; No. 
2, 0.078: No. 3, 0.115, and No. 4, 0.130 inch. 
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Breast Drill No. 19, 


Millers Falls Company, 28 Warren street, New York, 
has just put on the market breast drill No. 19, as here 
illustrated. Although made somewhat along the lines of 
its No. 12 breast drill, it can be sold for a less price. 
The No. 19 has ball bearings and alligator jaws. The 
drive wheel is 5 inches in diameter and the gearing is 
changeable from even to a speed of three to one. The 
crank is adjustable, there being a possible variation in 
crank length of 3% inches. The stock and chuck are 
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tance, as it frequently happens that the lower sash sticks 
at the sill and requires considerable force to raise it. 
Once the bolt is permitted to enter this slide at its wider 
opening the window moves upward and downward freely. 
When it is desired to raise the window above the 6 inches 






Breast Drill No, 19. 


polished, the hub casting painted black, and the gear and 
breast plate are aluminized. 


+e 


Lawson Matchless Window Lock 


We illustrate herewith a new ventilating window 
catch manufactured by the Lawson Mfg. Company, 38 
Dearborn street, Chicago. This device consists of two 
parts, both of which are stamped from sheet steel. The 
device consists of a slide attached to the upper sash of the 
window and a box containing a spring controlled bolt se- 
cured to the top of the lower sash. The slide attached to 
the upper sash has a groove in it and the bolt secured to 
the lower sash slides up and down in this groove, the 
mechanism permitting the raising of the lower sash or 
the lowering of the upper sash 6 inches, or permits the 
lower sash to be raised and the upper one lowered a 


maximum of 3 inches each at the same time. At the bot-. 














Fig. 1—Front View. Fig. 2.—Sectional View. 


Luwson Matchiess Window Lock. 


tom of the slide, attached to the upper sash, is a tongue 
stamped from the same sheet from which the slide is 
formed. This tongue performs the double service of hold- 
ing the end of the bolt away from the wood and prevent- 
ing a person on the outside boring through the sash and 
forcing the bolt out of its position. On the end of the 
bolt is a button shaped head, which is considerably wider 
than the groove in the slide. At a point about 2 inches 
above the window sash the groove is widened sufficiently 
to admit the entrance of this button. This entrance point 
is purposely placed as high as it is so as to permit the 
operator to use both hands in raising the sash that dis- 


of the lock the operator simply pulls on the inner end of 
the spring bolt, lifting the bolt out of its socket at the 
opening and permitting the button head of the bolt to 
slide freely over the outside of the groove and off the 
tapering top of the slide. The device is made of 16-gauge 
sheet steel, finished in various colors to match prevailing 
types of wood work. The makers have given the name 
Matchless to this window catch, in harmony with their 
Matchless floor hinges, which are well known to the 


trade. 
————2oo-o—""—" 


Hubbard Metallic Door Bumpers. 


The Ashtabula Mfg. Company, Ashtabula, Ohio, New 
York headquarters in charge of J. N. Limeburner, 84-86 
Chambers street, has recently put on the market Hub- 





Fig. 1.—Hubdbard’s Patent Metallic Door Check or Floor Knob. 


bard’s door check and base knob, as illustrated herewith. 
Fig. 1 is an actual size representation of the Hubbard 
metallic door check or bumper, shown as screwed to the 
floor, for doors that open only part way or against furni- 





Fig. 1.—Hubbard’s Door or Base Knob to Screw. 


ture. It is made variously of Nicobar steel, bronze metal 
and brass and can be furnished in any of 104 different 
finishes. Fig. 2 illustrates the Hubbard metallic door 
stop or base knob, also full size. The screws are 3% 
inches long, extending entire length of base knob and 
into the wood, and so engaged with the knob as to form 
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a wrench inside, enabling it to be screwed into wood 
base with the hand. The rubber tip is of best quality 
and vulcanized to the head of the screw. The same de- 
scription as to materials and finishes given above applies 
to this bumper. Bofh articles are packed in quarter 
gross boxes and cases of ten gross. 


—_—— sd e____—_ 


Improved Easy Dough Mixer. 





The R. W. Jamieson Company, 50 Warren street, New 
York, is manufacturing an improved form of its Easy 
dough mixer, as here illustrated. As now offered it has 
two straight movable rods of galvanized iron, No. 5 
gauge, each about 11 inches long, controlled from the 
center by a thumb nut. The rods when passed through 
handles of bread pan and secured keep the pan rigid 
while the mass of ingredients is being easily and quickly 
mixed by revolving the curved tinned rod seen in outline. 
Another new feature is the change in clamping device, so 
as not to mar surface of kitchen table. The lower thumb 





Improved Easy Dough Mizer. 


nut is provided with a plate having a ridge at the top, 
which works up and down in the supporting arm, the 
ridge on the under portion of the upper clamp being 
omitted so as to prevent injuring top of table. This mix- 
er is designed to mix thoroughly and expeditiously any 
dough or mass for bread, cake, rolls. &e., much more uni- 
formly than can be done with the hands, and in a mod- 
ern, sanitary and cleanly manner. The capacity of the 
mixer is from two to eight loaves of bread at a time. 


——9+e — —__ 
Sponge and Soap Holder. 


Searls Mfg. Company, Newark, N. J., for which Fred- 
eric Klages, 127 Duane street, New York, is sole agent, 
has added to an already diversified line of bathroom spe- 


cialties the combination sponge and soap holder here 





Sponge and Soap Holder. 


illustrated. It is made of brass wire, polished and nick- 
eled, and is designed for use against a wall or wainscot- 
ing. The sponge holder is 6 inches deep and 5% inches 
in diameter ; the soap holder above it, 544 x 3 inches. 
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The Chicago Automatic Temperature Regulator. 


A new electrical thermostat and automatic tempera 
ture regulator, sold by the Chicago Heat Regulator Com 
pany, 40 Dearborn street, Chicago, is shown in the illus- 
trations given herewith. The set consists of a thermo 
stat and a time set device. The thermostat shown in 
Fig. 1 consists of a polished black gutta percha barrel or 
cylinder, inside of which is a steel rod which holds the 
two heads together, parallel to which lies a tongue made 
of zine and steel. This tongue is in the shape of a thin 
strip, one being steel and one zine. The unequal 
contraction of the zine and steel, due to changes in tem- 
perature, causes this tongue to bow or bend slightly to 
the right or to the left as the temperature rises or fails. 
The foot of the tongue is suspended midway between two 
electrical] contact points, and these points are regulated 
by screw threads, so that their distance from the tongue 
can be made to vary so as to make the instrument sensi- 
if desirable. The gutta percha barrel 


truce 


tive to 15 degree 





Thermostat. Fig. 2.—Time Set Attachmen 


rig. 1.—The 


The chicago Automatic Temperature Regulator 


of the thermostat serves the same purpose as the bimetal 
tongue. giving simply an additional temperature regula- 
tion. As the heat varies the barrel expands or contracts, 
and the variations in length operate on the tongue, mov- 
ing its point to the right or left against the contact points, 
which are connected by wires with a dry battery and with 

When the heat falls below a certain set 
tongue is brought automatically in contact 
hand point of contact, and a circuit is estab- 
The motor 


a small motor 
standard the 
with the left 
lished which throws the motor into operation. 
winds the damper chains on a drum, raising and opening 
the dampers at the front and back of the furnace to their 
full hight and holding them locked in that position. Sim- 
ilarly, when the heat reaches a degree or two above the 
set standard, contact is made with the other point, which 
establishes a circuit that sets the motor in the opposite 
direction, releasing the chains and permitting the dam- 


pers to fall of their own weight, or, when necessary, by 
such weights as may be added to them. The other feature 
of the mechanism, the time set attachment, shown in 


Fig. 2. consists of an ordinary alarm clock set inside 
the door of the motor box. 
of the box. winds his alarm clock and sets it to the de 
sired hour and minute, and when that time is reached the 
turning of the alarm throws into contact the battery 
which operates the motor which controls the chains to 


The alarm bell, of course, 


The operator opens the door 


raise and open the dampers. 
from the clock. 
oe inlets 
E. S. Duquette, formerly with Cole Brothers, Stove 
manufacturers, Chicago, has removed with his family to 
Council Bluffs, lowa, where he has purchased an interest 
in the P. C. De Vol Hardware Company. 


is removed 





rae 


was. ae 


Lead, English white, in Oil.. 9%@ 9% 
Lead, American white,, in Oil: 


Lead, White, Dry in bbls...... .. 
Zinc, American, dry....... 
Zinc, French: 


; .. 8% 
Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: Tale, French 


Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy On: 
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Hay Rack Fixtures and Clamps. 


The hay rack fixtures shown in Fig. 1 are de- 
signed to obviate the use of bolts and boring holes in 
timbers when building hay racks. The main frame of the 
fixtures is made of 7-16-inch round steel, held in position 
at the center by a malleable iron saddle with heavy 
flanged edges. The flanges engage the upper and lower 
edges of the sill and cross beam, the design being to hold 
them securely in position and prevent their warping or 
sliding in any direction. The saddle, it is explained. 
is a special patented device that holds the timbers in 
position without the objectionable feature of having a 
rough metal plate placed between the timbers, which 
not only causes chafing but in many cases throws the 


STANDARD 





Fig. 1.—Standard Hay Rack Fixtures. 


timbers out of line. The fixtures are fitted with a flat 
steel surface that comes in contact with the top edge of 
the cross beam, and with a substantial steel plate on 
the under side of the lower cross piece, which not only acts 
as a washer, but serves to prevent the cross piece being 
split when subjected to a strain. ‘The fixtures are made 
in two sizes, 14 and 16 inch. ‘They are packed one set 
complete in a wooden box. The hay rack clamps, shown 
in Fig. 2, which are furnished complete put up in sets 
of eight clamps, making a complete outfit, are referred to 
as all the attachments necessary to enable a farmer to 





lie Green, Chrome, pure........... 17 @3 
White Lead, Zinc, é&c. Lead, Red, bbis., % bbls. and kegs: 
Lots 500 th or over. @ 
Lots less than 500 Ib......-- «- @7 


Lots of 500 fh or over........ .. @ 6% | Litharge. bbls., 4% bbls. and kegs: 

Lots less than 500 th.......... .. @i Lots 500 Ib or over............ ¢ 6% 
OO ar + oe @6 Lots less than 500 Mb........ .. 27 
Lead, White, in oil, 25 fb tin “ Ocher. American....... # ton 8 bier 16.00 
pails, add to keg price...... ..@ % | Orcher, American Golden...... 24@ 3% 
Lead, White, in oil, 12% m tin CENCE, Oaks sesso. ccesavcce ine 

pails, add to keg price....., .. @1 Orcher. Foreign Golden........ 
Lead, White, in oil, 1 to 5 ib a Orange Mineral, English..? Bite 
ass'ted tins, add to keg price .. @ 14 | Orange Mineral, French....... 10%@11l% 
Lead, American. Terms: For lots 12/ Orange Mineral, German...... @10 
tons and over %¢ rebate; and 2% for | Orange Mineral, American.... @ 8% 


cash if paid in 15 days from date of Red, Indian, English...... 
invoice; for lots of Ibs, and over | Red, Indian, American. 
2% for cash if paid in 15 days from | Red: Turkey, English... 
Sete, of invoice, for lots of less than | Red) Tuscan, English 

Ss. net. 


Red, Venetian, Amer..? 100 tb Y saa 25 3 


Sienna, Italian, Burnt and 
Powdered Db 


Paris, Red Seal, dry 
Paris, Green Seal, dry 
Antwerp. Red Seal. 
Antwerp, Green Seal, 


Sienna, American, Raw........ 1%@ 2 
Sienna, American, Burnt aod 
EEE th decntassocered # 








Green Seal: Tale, American 7 
Lots of 1 ton and over...... 114%@11% | Terra Alba, French..? 100 Tt 90 @1.0 
Lots of less than 1 ton...... 11%@12 | Terra Alba, English............ 90 @1.00 


Terra Alba, American No. 1..60 @70 


Red Seal: Terra Alba, American No. 2..45 @50 
Lots of 1 ton and over........ 10 @10% | Umber, T’key, Bnt. & Pow.® b 2%@ 3% 
Lots of less than 1 ton........ 10%@10% | Umber, Turkey, Raw & Pow.. 24%@ 3% 
Discounts.—French Zinc.—Discounts | Umber. Burnt) Amer.......... 1%@ 2 

to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or mixed | Umber. Raw, Amer............ 14@ 2 

grades, 1%; 25 bbls., 2%; 50 bbis., ORO, TON snc knks aiscveccee ll @i4 

Vermilion, American aaee,.».0 @B 
Dry Colors— Vermilion, Quicksilver, bulk.. .. @65 

Bleck RD in avenue #Dm5 @0 Vermilion, Quicksilver’ bags.. a 

Black, Drop, Amer............ 4 @6 Vermilion: English, Import. . 5 

Black, Drop, Eng.............. 5 @15 Vermilion, Chinese............. "$0.90@ 1.00 

Black, Ivory......... idiiaelamn eee 16 @20 

Lamp, Bs oo es 6 6 Colors in Oil— 
ue elestial........cscces @ Black, Lampblack............... 2 @i4 

Blue, Chinese,.......0+-pecsevoes 2 @32 Rlue, Chine no sti aa aiedat San 36 eu 

. PROD, .sinsghenadsvesdia 2 @e Blue, Prussian................... @% 

Blue, Ultramarine............... 4%@15 | Rine. Ultramarine............... 138 @16 

Rrown, ee RS re %@ 1 Brown, Vandyk Diewasenednasmeial ll @u 

Carmine, No. 40........+. # th $3.55@4.00 | Green, Chrome... 2.022200 272:  @15 

Green. Chrome, ordinary....... SPR@C6 'Green, Paris.................c000 oe @u 


PAINTS, OILS 





Red Venetian, English -100 1. 15@1.75 


Sienna, Ital., Raw, Powd....3 @ 6% 
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build a hay rack without boring a hole in any of 
the timbers. The clamps are made with a malleable 
plate placed between the main sill and the cross beam. 
The plate is fitted with heavy flanges that support the 
sill and cross beam on each side to hold them firmly 
in position. The clamps are made of 7-16-inch wrought 
steel. The following are among the special advantages 





Fig. 2.—Mvyers Hay Rack Clamps. 


claimed for the clamps: That the main sills are clamped 
to the lower cross tie independent of the clamp that holds 
the cross beam above the sill; that the upper cross beam is 
also attached directly to the intermediate plate, the ad- 
vantage of this arrangement being that either beam or 
main sill can be removed or tightened independent of 
the other and that by this arrangement there are no long 
bolt ends exposed either above or below the beams of 
the hay rack. The fixtures and clamps are put on the 
market by F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio. 


— +e 


G. W. FULLER, secretary and manager of the John 
Deere Plow Company, Kansas City, Mo., resigned his 
position with that company November 1. Mr. Fuller had 
been in the employ of the company for over 34 years, 
beginning as traveling salesman for what was up until 
1899 known as Deere, Mansur & Co. He expects to leave 
the Implement business entirely and devote his time to 
other interests. 


AND COLORS 














SOM cas nasesdwiciiavr tabs 2 @15 - 
OUR, TE. oc vcacecvasscecses 2 @b | Animal, Fish and Vege 
0 Si Rep S a ll @u | table Oils— 
ee eer ll @14 Linseed. City, raw...... P gal. 41 @42 

Miscellaneous— | Linseed, Stats and West'n,raw.38 (39 
Barytes, White, ——- ton '$17.50@20.00 Linseed. raw Calcutta seed...... @55 

‘ » > 5 
Barytes Amer. floated....... 16.00@17.00 Lard, Prime, Winter...........{ 58 @h 
Barytes, Crude, No. 1........ 10.000@11.00 EG OO Penrenct ers ve es S oe 
Se, WR WE. cvccsnsen # to p 3.00@ 3,25 ( otton-seed, Crude. f.0.t con ilis.19 = 
Chalk, in bbls........ #100 .... @ : oe ee a 
a me eee s | Cotton-seed, Summer Yellow, 
China Clay, English. ¥ Son 12 “00@17. 00 : 9 
Cobalt, Oxide seeereres #8 100 00 Th 2.50@ Ontan, ed 8 tee gs 427 
wW hiting, & coumon. P10 hb @ i ren ae See 6 @2 
BOCES, GHIGCRD, 20000000000. .o@ .57 sg ee fi E 
SE, SO anaccccsccapcece css 50 @.. 
Whiting, Extra Gilders’..... 58@ .60 Sperm, Natural Spring..........53 ass 
— perm, eache pring........ i @ 
In fhe de 1%@2 gperm, Bleached Winter hectic’ 3B Ges 
PERRET PUREE SSR eusésocaghy , , | Sperm, Bleache i ee (sé 
- ve amersonesnieevers one Tallow, crime cut cy Deeded 48 @50 
eae rn reese o8 ee tac A, Cs stbdchbicebevonece she @. 
an cana, 155 00D B.......00<. 1%@2 | Whale, Natural Winter......:! 3 @ii 

Spirits Turpentine— Menhaden Brown, Biteined....27 @a 
In Oil Dbls.............ceceeeees 54%@55 | Menhaden, Light, Strained....28 @29 
In machine bbls..............+.. 55 @55% | Menhaden, Bleached Winter..30 @3: 

Glue peapeden. Dat. wes Wanter. ae @33 

pone Menhaden, Southern............ 20 «a2 
OO Re PRU @b Cocoanut, Ceylon....... 7%4@ T% 
Comencn, Rone swepibet selntnahenal i es Cocoanat. Ceylon. . R ei 
Ph. Si abnatchpecckectoas a Yod, Domestic.......... @ 
Foot Stock, White.............. ll @u Cod, Newfoundland.............39 @4l 
Foot Stock, Brown.............. 5 ee | PCED, 6 casseccccocvessesepas @30 
pormnen Finis wscpntasacsvte 8 en Red Sypenited. ... wesseadaied ? ns ase 

DT -ansenduecaievunsneis sone Olive, Italian, bbis.............. @ 
PL  sacesbenisaspawibtcenrksasiee 13 @16 | Neatsfoot, prime................. @51 
a. Grade... pGe tb snvevnavsasene a Gir Palm, prime, Lagos........ # b aa 6% 
Medium Sins xicnisaats hitawncech 

Mineral Oils— 

Gum Shellac— Cts. ® b. Mies. 20 gravity, 2%@30 cold 
Bleached, Commercial.......... 42 @.. | CORE on crerecercrecsseeess # gal. ll @12 
Bone Dried 53 Black, 29 gravity. 15 cold test..12 @13 
PENNE .c cuiiscaweuhssbunweedeoetl Black, Summer................+» ll @l 
Diamond I Cylinder, hight shared sapaneane lene oe 
Fine Orange yiinder eTed.....-++- (a 
A P Paraffine, 903-907 
D' c Paraffine, 903 gra 
NE TR nasa sncgncagnnerse<age 5 Paraffine, 883 gravity 
rN . Paraffine, red............scseseses 
Vv. In onal lots %¢ advance. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 


Goods—that is, those which 


are 


made by more than one 


manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 


unless otherwise stated, 
ket as obtainable by the fair 
from manufacturers or 


represent those current in the mar- 
retail Hardware trade, 
jobbers. 
broken packages often command higher 


whether 
and 
lower 


orders 
while 


small 
prices, 


Very 


prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in 
relate to goods of 
ers, Who are responsible for their correctness. 
represent the prices to the small trade, 
fair retail trade, 


type (Roman) 


obtainable by the 
jobbers. 

Range of Prices.— 
means of the symbol @. 





Aajusters, Blind— 


Domestic, @ doz. $3.00............ 33% % 

DOMEALY. .ckvasktectivighhecodeurevenaness 10°, 

Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 
Window Stop— 

Ives’ Patent........sescccscesesseeeees 35 

Faplin’s Perfection. ......cccccccccoves 35%, 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 


tridges, Shells, &c. 
Anvils—American— 
Ne Msn 6046495 0008 #8 h TK@TRE 
Hay-Budden, Wrought............ 9@9% ¢ 
Horseshoe brand, Wrought...... 9@9% ¢ 
WOON datacckdicracssedacess # hb 9@9%¢ 
Imported— 
Peter Wright & Sons........ BD 10%¢ 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00........ 15&10% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, &c. 


Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 


Hull Bros, Co 
Livingston Nail Co.. 


Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur... .75@75&10% 
Boring Mach, Augers .70é10Q75% 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist. .60@60&10% 
Jennings’ Pattern. 60k 1081047 20% 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits....... 40&5 7, 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits............ BY, 
©. E. Jennings & Co.: 

No, 10 ext. lip. R. Jennings’ list. .25% 

No. 30, R. Jennings’ list......40&7 } 
Russell Jennings’....... 
L’ ernmneden Car Bits. 




















Pugh’s MSE 2 tessa 
Pugh's Jennings’ 7 
Snell’s Auger Bits..................0: 4 
Snell's Bell Hangers’ Bits.......... 60% 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in, twist... .60&10% 


Wright's Jennings’ Bits (R. Jennings’ 
ME inaaguenadvseddursehansdeueesesakt £0% 


Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 


Clark’s small, $18; large, $26... --50&10%, 
Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, # ’ 
a Th: Mi Aabidensoencdvevetesaias 50&10°% 
Ford’s, Clark’s Pattern...... enon. 
©. E, Jennings & Co,, Steer’s Pat.. 
Swan's 


Gimlet Bits— 
Common Doble. Cut. yro.83.00@3.25 
German Pattern... .yro.$4.50@4.75 

Hollow Augers— 


Bonney Pat., per doz..$10. 00@ 11.90 
ED 5 re edna dueneckaeenaeredbedh : 


SEY, Ade dndtnseéers 
Wood's Universal y 
Ship Augers and Bits— 


I kit e scons évansixs¥uedineivwnde 
©. E. Jennings & Co.: 
L’Hommedieu’s 
WE vas Sap tniguguealsss 
Ge ee GD. vccccTesevess 
Bnell’s 


Awl Hafts— See Hafts, Awl. 


Awls— 
Brad Avls: 
GD kek axa ue gro. $2.75€43.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..gro.63@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .vro.66q@70¢ 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent..yro. 31@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. .qro. 65@70¢ 
Beratch Als: 
Handled, Com...gro. $3.50@4.00 
Handled, Socket. -9r0.$11.50@Q “ 00 
Hurwood 


Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 








Axes— 
ne me. base weights. (up to 
First Quality......... . «$6.50 
Becond Quality.......... 85.75 
NOTE.—Heavier Weights add Extras as 
per regular schedule. 


Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Azle 


A range of 
Thus 33! 


the ordinary 
manufactur- 
They usually 
lower prices being 
manufacturers or 


particular 


from 


prices is indicated by 








that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/; 


per cent. discount to 33' 


Names of Manufacturers.— 
the 
DIRECTORY, 


manufacturers 
IRON AGE 


dresses of 


also THE 


, and 10 per 


see 


cent. discount. 


For the names 
advertising 
issued May, 


and ad- 
columns and 
1904, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus serves as a DIRECTORY 


Machinery trades. 
Standard Lists.—A 
ware “ists” 


many leading goods. 


of the 


edition of 
has been issued and contains the list 


new 


Iron, Hardware and 
Hard- 


prices of 


* Standard 


Additions and Corrections.—Tlie trade are requested 


to suggest any improvements with a 
and as useful as possible to 


quotations as correct 


to rendering these 


Retail 


view 





/; @ 33'/, & 10% signifies - Hardware Merchants. 

Axles— Iron or Steel Hand— | Stove and Plow-— 
Concord, Loose Collar... 4a sa¢ Hand Bellis, I olished, L rass . as ae SS Weck. Cee 57 LN@. . 
Concord, Solid Collar... .f@e¢ White Metal GU LIQ GE = UME oe teed alia SUE I SOE LES 
No. 1 Common... .cccced sas ¢ y mice etd... ree VL ; a 
\ Ms 1% seen Vew Style3® sah i¢ Nickel Plated.... 506 104 Whee mes Tire 
oa ee 4 “4 Swis ; , 7, COMMNOND a cnkn 6 bceies ccc tee 

2 wiss inawee L6047 
No. 2 Solid Collar. YWas¢ . a N ‘ 
Nos. 7. & 11 and 12 Stats y Cone’s Globe Hand Bells... 3 a 35 orway Iron. Worn es Terrrr. 
Nos. 13 to 1) 5x0 cb 1008 T5E5 oF Silver Chime..... "3314 (435 + an ee a Company; “a 
<vOG. & fe eseces ICE TOL E99 /, as orway Phila ist Oct. 16, ...80 
Nos. 15 to 18... .60€10@6ie10E10% | Miscellaneous Eagle Phila.. list Oct. 16, '81....82% 
POG. TO UO... scxguans wel@is”, | Farm Bells............. Ib. 24 ¢ Bay State, list Dec, 28, ‘99......72% 
Boxes, Axle Steel Alloy Church and School Franklin Hoste Co.: — 
» ; SL C0kS Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, '84...80° 
eee ne ne aut American Tube & ‘stamping C9, Bagle Phila., list Oct. ‘ 16, "84... .82% 
b. §4Gset | “Gone. OS ee eee Eclipse, list Dec. 28, °99...... 72% 
Common and ae Tableec eeecencagase*erese 5050810 Russell, (Burdsall & Ward Bolt «& 
. 5a5%4¢ a os , 7 
Half Patent 1b omit Belting— Leather— Empire, hist Dec. 28, '99 woven ae 
ea ti Eetra Hvy, Short Lap .co@60és%, ne a list Oct., '84......80 
. Regular Short LAP... wong he 0. rou 
Bai Fishing— 60k 100K 10k 10 Se. Sh mecneteredsan ise 
Hendryx: , POGED cc secces tei VIAWES Borers, Tap— 
4 = ah san tinier teetor ceria Light Standard..........70&0 Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 
ne > | Cut Leather Lacing...... 6010 Inch...... 1% % ™&% 2 

CONOR TORR e cc sccccacvcssgens 2&5 5 te - S - eye y Ox 

Balances— Sash— Leather Lacing Sides, per sq, ft. Per doz. ..$4.30 5.90 5 1% 
EE WNW Dec acscnicoteniainzaens 50 18¢ seg Rene ee uss $5.65 1150 
MI Siac ceca ectitins i2 esas 50& 1060", Rubber— pn OF SOR. cee sera es < IED Ene 

: bes Enterprise Mfg. r. Co., No, 1, $1.25; No. 
Spring— Agricultural (Low Grade) Toe 2. $1.65: No, 3, $2.50 each.......... 25 

Spring Balances....... 60G 6045 %, VHATIED 7, ; ae 
Chatilion’s: ails Common Standard... .70@70&10% c Sesee, Witve 30 

Light-Spg. Balances............ 40&10 Standard eeu 654707 | ban oo ere nen 15810 

Cires ~ <n ch ind ek het Eartra . 22... eee 60k A60E 10 Pe DOMME a Seucdennquacnesdy # doz = 00 

ao 5 cmeamempiadannneane 25 High Grade.. ..... . .SOGSIOEION | BeHAts ......0<.c0-cccecceseeccesecneees 40 

Barb Wire—see Wire, Barb. Bench Stops Braces— satel 

Bars Crow- See Stops, Bench | Common Bail, A marion £1 IR 35 

este DET. Uiuatasenuedend W& 10K 10 60&10 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb.... Benders and Upsetters, Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s.......... 60 


per lb. 214,02%¢ 
Towel - 

No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..? gro. $8.0 
Beams, Scale— 


Scale Beams..........j0dlGiw% 

Se I. Be ctnivcuvssccdevacus 307, 

SEN GUE, Gincaveuscanvkdeackies 40”, 
Beaters, Carpet— 


Holt-Lyon Co.: 
No. 12 Wire Coppered # doz. om: 
Tinned 
No, 11 Wire Coppered # doz. $1. 0: 
Tinned 
No. 10 Wire Gaventnd. -@ doz. $1.75 
Western W. G. Co.: 





No. 1 Electric. 

No. 2 Buffalo.. , 
No. 3 Perfection Dust.. # gro. $8.00 
Egg— 

Holt-Lyon Co.: 
Holt, No. 4. Japanned....# doz. $1.20 
Holt, No. 1, Tinned....... doz. $1.50 
Holt, No. B. Japanned....% doz. $2.00 
Holt, No. 2, Tinned....... # doz. $2.25 
Lyon, No, 2, Japanned....2% doz. $1.25 
Lyon, No, 3, Japanned....# doz. $1.50 

— Mfg. Co.: # gro. 

o, 60 Improved Ee $6.00 

xo. 75 Improved Dover............ 4 
No. 100 Improved Dover.......... 7.00 
No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d. .$8.50 
No. 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. $8 
No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d.$17.00 
No. 200 Imp’d Dover Tumbler. ...$8.50 
No. 202 Imp'd ‘oe Tumbler, T’d.$9.50 
No, 300 Imp'’d Dover Mammoth, # 
CA ‘dita dcenedameceecnsseatandiane ‘$25.00 

Western, W. G. Co., Buffalo...... 7.00 

Wonder (S. 8. & Co.).#2 gro. net, $6.00 
Bellows— 

Blacksmith, Standard List.. 


60k 1070 10% 
Blacksmiths’— ) 


Inch.. 30 32 34 36 «638 40 
Each.$3.25 3. 50 4.00 4.50 5.00 5.75 | 


Ertra Length: s 
Each.$3.75 4.25 4.75 5.25 6.00 7.00 | = 
Molders— > & 
DO is-6.40%s. ee 
Doz... ..... .$8.50 10.00 13.00 | - 
Hand— 7 
Mei. ft & 8 93 DD 
Doz. . .$4.25 4.50 5.00 6.50 7.75 J 
Bells Cow- 
Ordinary goods..... TESTE IY 
High grade..... .7&l@QM4&0457, 
 Riatndihsgnbeuncieaudsnueniata’ 75410 
i vnc cas gnesdeventetonkenbancdl an”, 
Door— 
TT, SR aa cauheuseed saccveswauned 45% 
i a 50% 
Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s...... 55& 10”, 
Lever and Pull, Sargent’s....60&10&10 
EE in cxiaxccawaan 5 soe 10s”, 
I SE i Codtttandccencantavetaucs 55%, 


Tire— 

Detroit Perfected Tire 
Green River Tire 
GED Sch uchdcecdwincdcaseawecnansons 
Detroit Stoddard’s Lightning Tire 
Upsetters, No. 1, $4.25; No. 2, $7.25; 
No. 3, $10.50; No. 4, $16.25; No. “3. 

$20.50. 


Bicycle Goods — 


John S$ Leng’ s Son's 1902 list: 


Bender...... 40 
Benders and Up- 


BIE cccredatdicasdidaomaasuveen 50°. 
SN ceuiiavcccsenteneendedin cémadanenan 
SN civeccivmudece usencunvnéannkve 50 

I evccencdtdcatdavaiauaegecnndaad 60 
Bits — 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&ce.—See Augers and Bits. 
Blocks— Tackle— 

Common Wooden. ...70€10@7545° 

Hartz St. Tackle Blocks......50@50&5% 

Hollow Steel Blocks, with Ford’s 
Patent Sheaves. eeeee ee DOGO 

Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 

, 7 ee ew . 30 

Stowell’s Novelty. Mal. Iron....50&10 

Stowell’s Self Loading.............. 60 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, éc...30&€1L9QGWk10% 


Boards, Wash — 
See Washboards. 


Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Comon Carriage: 
% x 6 and Smaller. ..%5&€10@80 
Larger sizes. . 1. WAIL 0% 
Phila. Eagle $3.0) list May 2}.’9) 
804 10% 
Bolt Ends, list Feb. 14,°95.75@.. 
eee TIESATIE INES 
Machine with C. & JT. Nuts.. 
W5@. . % 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 


Knob: 

| ee 3 5 5 6 8 

Per doz.$0.26 3 39 47 65 
Cast Iron Spring Poot: 

DU Rbantcnaa axe 8 10 

Per doz.. $1. 00 1250 = 1.75 
Cast Iron C hain, Flat aepumaes: 

Cs 4.4 HAs ow 6 8 10 

Per doz.... . $0.7 1.05 1.34 
Cast Iron Shutter, Brass Knobs: 

Peas é Xs osc ewan 6 8 10 

POP DOGis oceans $0.57 BO 1.00 


Wrt Barrel Japd.754LVI@7id We 0% 
Wrt “ Bronzed50d197 EWE 10% 
Wrought Spring .7&0@7W0£ 04 0%, 
Wrt. Shutter. . 50€10@i04 0E 045%, 
Wrt. Square Neck.70é a7 0410 
Wrt Square.66% €1G"%, €0& 10%. 
Ives’ Patent Door.......... .69% 


Fray’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to 
414 60 





Cc. E, Jennings & Co ; 
Mayhew’s Ratchet..................... = 
Mayhew’'s Quick Action Hay Pat. 
os rs Falls Drill Braces........ oA I0 


P., S. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat.60&10@65 
Brackets— 


Wrought Steel...... .S0&l@. . 
Bradley's Wire Shelf: 
UE Giscccssescccessunsss 80& 10& 10", 
I MONI. cn dovigdecncccecous 80& 10 
Griffin's Pressed Steel...... 8 


Griffin's —— Brackets 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf 
SET Given cannadcuacees 
Western, W. G. Co., 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 
Broilers— 
Western, W. G. 80% 
Wire Goods Co. : .. T5@T5&10 
Buckets, Galvanized— 
Price per dozen 
GONE. «vee 1 12 1, 
Water, Regular...1. 1.70 1.90 
Water, Heary.... .349 3.70 3.8) 
2.5 
> 












Fire, Rd. Bottom. .2.30 2.55 2.95 

ET a a occ bce ae 2.55 2.87 3.15 
Bucks, Saw— 

a }? gro. 
Bull Rings— See Rings, 
Butts— Brass— 

Wrought, list Nept.., '96..20G@30% 

Cast Brass, Tiebout’s................50% 

Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad... .50@50&10% 

Fast Joint, Narrow. . .50@50€10° 

Loose Joint........ Wk WE 

Loose Pin......... . 7045074 10% 

Mayer’s Hinges... . .70¢5@704&10% 

Parliament Butts... 745074 10% 


Wrought Steel— 


$36.00 
Bull 


Son 


Table and Back ea 75%) ae 
Narrow and Broad. BL1R 
Inside Blind......... 510% | B 
EMGE PORTS i5és bie wet %%\ > 
Loose Pin, Ball and Steeple |= 
Mick ss casveu dans S0d20% ( > 
Jepanned Ball Tip Butis...\| 
MAIL| S 
Bronzed, Wrt., Nar. and In-| 5 
side Blind Butts... .55410% | ® 
ae Bird — 
Hendryx. Brass: 
SG BEEP BOUGccccscccccesans 5% 
= Si snncsckntnesmenadd 33% 
300, 600 and 900 series. ..40&10°? 
Hendrve Bronze: 
i catadéwdskenada 48-19% 


Hendry OS tS 40& 10% 








6€ 


Calipers— See Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 prong.....per WAEIME | 
Sharp, 1 _prong.. .per !b., H2@4#% ¢ 
Gautier, 


Blunt... ccccccccccceccs 4aiwme 
Gautier, Sharp.......-- “a 

Perkins’, Blunt Toe. 
Perkins’. Sharp Toe........ é 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can 





Cans, Milk— 
5 8 10 gal 

Illinois Pattern..... $1.35 1.85 2.05 each 
New York Pattern.. 150 2.20 2.45 each 
Baltimore Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
Dubuque .........006 135 1.60 1.75 each 

Cans, Oil— 
Buffalo Family oe © nes , 

ga 
$48.00 60.00 12°60 gro., net. 

Caps, Percussion— 

Bley’e B. Bucwcccesecess 52@55¢ 


G.  cciknnnedvnceel 34235 ¢ 

F, Inyo ececseees DOr M UE 

G. Ba oecccvccaccs te eee 

Musket ..... .per M 62@63¢ 
Primers— 

Berdan Primers, $2 per M .20&5% 

B. L. bi = (Sturtevant Shells) 


O8 DOF TE. once sense cases 20% 
All ther primers per M.$1.52@1.60 
Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges; 
Oe ae a ae 1045 % 
Bik nciwcecas 1045 °% 
22 cal, Rim, $1.50........ 045% 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75........ 1065°% 


B. B, Caps, Con. Ball, anes. $1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball. A 
Central Fire... ....sceserees 

Target and Sporting Rifle. "15489 
Primed Shells and Bullets. 156106 


Rim Fire, Sporting......... 50 
Rim Fire, Military........ 1545% 
Casters— 

Bee. .cccce oeeveseses TOG 10 %, 
PUGtS 2.020% « 604 10G@60E 1065 / 
Philadelphia . sthewde W@15E 10% 

Acme, Ball Bearing............--.- 33% 7 , 
BOOED cpvecsenscenscesesese veepepeesed 70&10%, 
Boss Anti-Friction............+.+- 70& 10%, 
Gem (Roller Bearing)...........-+.-- 80° 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix).......... 45 
Standard Ball Bearing..........----- 45%, 
Tucker’s Patent low list............-. 30”, 


Yale (Double Wheel) low list...... 50° 
Cattle Leaders— 

See Leaders, Cattle. 

Chain, Coil— 

American Coil, Straight Link: 
8-16 \% 5-16 % 7-16 % 9-16 
7.40 5.10 $16 $8.45 3.30 3.20 3.15 
54 1 to 1% inch 
3.10 3.00 o's 2.95 per 100 Ib. 

German Coil...... .60&10&10@70% 

Halters and Ties— 

Halter Chains. . .60&10@60¢ 104 10%, 

German Pattern Haiter Chains, 
list July 24, 97...... 604 104.10 %, 

Cow Ths. .cccececees 60@60E 10 7, 

Trace, Wagon, &c.— 

Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 

6%4—6-8, Str’ght, with ring .$23.50 
64,—6-2, Str’ght, with ring .$24.50 

6144—8-2, strghe, with ring .$28.00 

614—10-2, Str’ght, with ring.$32.00 
NOTE.—Add 2 per pair for Hooks. 


Twist Traces 2c per pair higher than 

Straight Link. 

Trace, Wagon and Fancy 
Chains -COLSA6E WES %, 

Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10, 793: 
BVO scaccesnss 60k 1000604 10€5% % 
Bra@ee ..00 - 604 10@60E 106 10%, 

Safety C hain. eegeee HAGE ES 

Gal. Pump Chain. .. .tb. 4@#%4¢ 

Covert Mfg, Co.: a 
Breas ccccccscocccecccsce wonsnessell 40&2% 
BlalteP ...cccccccccccceccccccccesss 0&2”, 
Heel ........ eocccccccoeccocoecssces 0&2" 
RReIN cccccccccccccssseccccccccoceses 40&2% 
SERED sinncnnssuivenah ecvece +» 40&27, 

Covert Sad, Works: 

Breast .....+.- 





Oneida Communit, 
Am, Coil and 
Am. Cow Tie8. ..0...0..ssccceess 
Eureka Coil and Halter.. oy 
Niagara Coil and Halter.. 

Niagara Cow Ties..... {Saserrh wes ci 
Niagara wae | Dog C 


Wi ne > $ 
kaesepetehexcasenbéanians 70&10 
DoF areal t Dbl.-Jointed Chain...... 4 
Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 


Carpenters’ Blue.....gro. 35@38¢ 

Carpenters’ Red.....gro. 0@33¢ 

Carpenters’ White... - gro, 25@28¢ 
See also Crayons. 


Sees Door— 


Bardsley’s ....cessccccscccscecees 
aoa oeesersuenosorreanaE 
Eclipse ..... i acailaossentheyeensae 


Chests, Tool— 


American Tool Chest Co.: 
Boy’s Chests, with Tools........... % 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools........ 40%, 
Gentlemen's Chests, , with Tools. .30°, 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc., Chests 

Slits: SNEED, «cacniionnes@eeoeshentand 20 
Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ 

Chests, Empty.....++++-++0++ coon OY 
Tae Cas vos nnaeredsecone seasons 50”, 

Cc. E. peneanes s cas 's eet : 
Tool Chests.. 33%& 10% 


| 
| 





THE 
Chisels— 

SocketFraming andFirmer 
Standard List.....70&10@75&10% 
vs soea . 30 





Pack, Bros. 
Charles Buc 
C._E. Jennings & & 





60 
. E. Jennings & Co. Socket Fram- 
ing No. 60° 


Ne NN TIO. Bisesccncsconnsasaneucls 70° 

ORE. cccnenstinceveun<smsconnngaieian 70 

L. & 1 Be. WED svisanscsscan 300 305°! 
ee 

Tanged Firmers. - ACE RE I, 

PE Ge nntcscusecncesss+0s3sheedunde 


RNGNOE, BROIL, cc 0ntsensnccctenaseosibean 04 
C. BE. Jennings & Co. Nos, 191, 181..25°7 
L. & I. J. White, Tanged........ 25&5°, 


Cold— 1b. 
Cold Chisels, yood quality .13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. 11@12¢ 










Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 

Beach Pat., each $8.00............ 35&5 % 

Pratt’s eons Drive. <acekset ae 

Empire .......++ eccece 2% 

Blacksmiths” eccgeconns 

Skinner Patent_Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks. 50% 
Universal ....... Ceececvcccesecs 50” 
Combination .......... 50%, 
Drill Chucks, New Model..... 00 BO 
Drill Chucks, Standard............ 40%, 


Drill Chucks, Skinner Pat., 0,1, 2.40% 
Drill Chucks, Skinner Pat,’ 3, 4 


Drill Chucks, Positive Drive. .....30% 
Planer Chuck8......ccscccscccscceees 3% 
Face Plate Jaws......... Seacoceceed 40%, 


Standard Tool Co.: 
Improved Drill Chuck...........-..45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 


Combination .......se006 eeccccees oe BOY 
CRP Bc coccsvenccpecnecoass eccceces 35%, 
qomineson, Geased Scroll «40° 






Geared 8 
wh ass 
Independent 8tee é 
Union Drill........ 45% 
CRRTETOEE ccnnccncccnpcegnsesecegs seed 50”, 
Independent Iron F, Plate Jaws. 407, 
Independent Steel F. Plate Jaws.407, 
Westcott Patent Chucks: 

BN CN incccsccccceggesaccceses 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill...... 50% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill. nO 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 





CRED “RICE cee nec ccersccccescovcces 50° 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50% 
Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’......... 20@20K5 
Cabinet, Sargent’ SRE 50&10°% 


Carriage Makers’, P. 8. & W, Co. .50% 
Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s......... 60" 
Besly, Parallel...’..........+..+-33%4&109 
Lineman’ s, Utica Drop Forge & Tog. 


0 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 45% 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel..# doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank All Steel..# doz. $5.24 net 


WwW. & C. Shank, — Steel, # doz., 
7% in., $3.00; » $3.25. 
aieceaien altel 

Foster Bros..... ae dneiediedamse gab ahi 30%; 

New Haven Tool Co.’s...... 

Fayette R. Plumb......... SHasiisKlo: 

L. & I. J. White....... covccccececcece 
Clippers— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 

"98 Chicago Horse........... $8.75 2 15° 
1902 Chicago Horse......... 610.75 


20th Century Horse, each, ani .20° 
Lightning Belt ° 0} im 
Chicago Belt.. 15 
Stewart’s Patent Sheep, $12. oe - 20° 


Finger Nail Clippers— 
Smith & Hemenway Co.# doz. net $2.00 
Clips, Axle— 
Eagle, 5-16 and % in. .75@75410% 
Norway, 5-16 and %& in .60€10@70% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, dc. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 





Compression, Plain Bibbs, 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, 
bs Os soa a 000 20410@75 %, 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 
>| Meee © Grain, Walter B, Stevens £. 
MR i Ranela an baa nails cnkanee Z 
Leather, Walter 5. Stevens & Son's 8 


HE: ...dcnawenssewcabesnorensscocescesanel 40% 
Combs, Curry— 

Metal Stamping Co................... 40% 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10% 

Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods..... T5E5 BEI 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co 

DE : no. hee tenance nee thentensell 65% 

CE, MED, ccsanwvansssoendante 6”. 
Calipers, Inside or Outside........ 65° 
CE. SE nocscconnehesedeseetee 6° 
COGNPRITED .cocgececeovancosoneesocenté 50%, 


peter 9 Pipe, Galva.— 


1. OC. L. to Dealers: 
Territecy. Nested. Not nested. 
A. Eastern. T75412\%% lame 
B. Eastern. 75410€71 75412 
Central ... rire T5é 
Southern . 70£10€ 70410 
S Western... 412% WELT, 

Terms, 0 days; 2% cash 10 days. Fac- 
tory shipments generally delivered. 
See also Eave Saka, 


IRON 


AGE, 


Coolers, Water— 


Gal, each.. 2 3 4 6 8 
Labrador -++$1.20 $1.59 $1.80 $2.10 $2.70 


Gal 
Icel land, ea. .$1. 80 | 2.10 = . a 00 
Galvy. Lined, ea. $1.85 $2.00 $2 ‘8 920 $90 
Gi re Lined, side handles, 
hee 3 4 6 8 
aa $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15. .25% 
Coopers’ Tools— 
See J'o0ls, Coopers’. 
Cord— Sash— 


Braided, Dred... .cscesee Ib. 35¢ 
Braided, White, Com. .lb. 21@22¢ 
Cable Laid Italian........... 
lb., A, 18¢; B, 16¢ 
Common India...... lb. 0G 10% ¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ mr en ¢ 


Patent Beets. .scrse- - aye 
Cable Laid Russia... .-@¢ 
India Hemp, Braided. _ -@18¢ 


India Hemp, Twisted. .1b. 12a 13¢ 
Patent India, Twisted .lb. 12@13¢ 
Anniston Cordage Co.: Braided Cotton, 
Old Glory, Nos. 7 to 12....pmB ¢ 
“Anniston, Nos. 7 to 12....9 tb 22 
Old Colony, Nos. 7 to 12..@h22 ¢ 
Anniston Drab, Nos. 7 to 12.@ 26 ¢ 
to) raided, custon. No, 6, ®@ Bb, 
¢; Nos._7 to 12, 21¢. 
Badystone Braided, Nos. 7, 8, 


Ponieni 
Cable Laid Italian.. 
Cable Laid Russian. 
Cable Laid India.... 
EE PU eben on vesceesesccedex 
Samson, Nos. 7 to 
Braided. Drab “7. ee P 
Braided, Italian ele 





Braided, Linen.............-. 
Braided, White Cotton or 


Massachusetts, White....... Ib 
Massachusetts, Drab........ = 
Phoenix, White, Nos, 7 to 

No. 6 cords, 1¢° extra. 

Silver Lake; 

A quality, Drab.. 
A quality, White.. 
quality, Drab.. 

Ttahian uality’ White.. 
BED s cosascens 





Wire, Picture— 
List Oct., ’00 


85k 104 10854 10k 105% 
Hendryx Standard Wire ‘Picture Cord 
1083 % 
Cradles— 
WN Gk ake rere ere O12 % 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, gr. 54@6¢ 


Cases, 100 gro., $4. 00, 7 actor 
dD. M, Steward Mfg. Co. f a 
Jumbo Crayons............. ar. $3.50 5, 
Metal Workers’ Crayons, gr. $2.50 | ~- 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat 3 
OP BUNEOG, ,...csccsecneunand ar. $1.50 (2 
Rolling Mill Crayons...... 5 
Railroad Crayons (composition) 4 
$2. oO 
Zelnicker’s Lumber: 
Red, Blue, Green.......... gro. $6.50 
DU eee anak ee gro. ae 
See also Chalk. 
Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, Heavy........ doz. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light......... ea doz. eo 
Crow Bars—‘See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 
i 50% 


Cutlery, Table— 


International Silver Company: 
No. 12 M’d’m Knives, 1.8 dor. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & 

and Anchor .......6ss00+. 


Cutters— 


Fe ee eee % 
a weiss cubbscintint s arehcon 50°, 
Smith & Hemenway Co.............. 50% 
Woodward : 

Meat and Food— 


PII 0.0065 68nccxcpesseeaneneimnans 3% 


$3 $2.75 $4.50 $6 
# doz. 30&10@40% 





BOG) .....6c.cccseccesssbergnasaiiee 
eee we @ oz. 3344@40%, 
NOs. gin'bo gto Sitwo gem 
N. E._ Food Choppers..........s0.++ ai 
New Triumph No. 60, ®@ doz, 


Ropwin Food, No, 1, $24.00; : 
isd Ge fy 






$15.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers......... 
Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, * pensonmnanail 40% 
Kraut Cutters, 24 ean oe 


Kraut Cutters, 36 x 12, 4 x 12.. 08 


J._M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Kunife.. --¥ doz. $3.00 
Come 


qomabined Slaw Cutter “and, 


Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..# gr. 8@$20 
Knife. .? gr. Soars 


Slaw Cutters, 2 





November 3. 1904 


Tobacco-— 


All Iron, Cheap. .doz. $4.25@ ae 
FR ae 
— # doz., No. 1, $21; No. - 
Sargent’s. } faa. Nol '8.0000000 0g 
Sargent’s, Nos, 12 and 21........ 60&10° 
‘Washer— 


Appleton’s, #@ doz., $16.00... .50&10&10% 


_ Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole Avg er..per doz., S 
Iwan’s Imp’ved Post fiole Auger. 40 5% 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 


Augers sad Sabb ehenD RatRaeE # doz. $6.25 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger. 
72 02. $8.25 
Iwan’s Split Handle Post Hole Dig- 
MEE chussantasanadsscchskes # doz. .B 
Kohler’s Universal........... doz. $15.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant...... doz. $12.00 
Kohler’s Hercules............ doz. $10. . 
Kohler’s Invincible.......... doz. $0 
Kohler’s Rival............... doz. .00 
Kohler’s Pioneer...,.......... doz. $7.20 


Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, # 
don, SOD a le 


Dividers—sec Compasses. 
Doors, Screen— 


Phillips’, style BE. % in....% doz. $10.50 
Phillips’, style 077, % in....9 doz. $8.00 
Phillips’, style x-y, % in....8 doz. $11.00 


Drawers, Money— 


Tucker's Pat, a Till No. 1, ? 
-.. i No, 2, $15; No. 3, ‘$12; 
0, 4, 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Dressers, Emery —_—- 


Diamond Emery Wheel Dressers. . 
Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters.. 39 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 






Common ne Drill, 
ONG. ocaeae « » $1.50@$1.75 

Breast, Millers Fatis.. . .15&10% 

Breast, P., S, & W..... 5° 


40&5 
Goodell Automatic Drills. 5 eiass 
Johnson’s Automatic Drills, Nos. 2 
EE Min itech eines ell ceeus pen 1635 % 
Johneon' ® PUKE, PPOMBOB. .. ccs scccccs 16% 7 
Millers Falls Automatic Drilis.33%44102 


Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............ 5° 
Ratchet; Parker’s ps Dhatenenscesse¥anad 40°, 


Ratchet, Weston’s.......0..0.0csse0 33% 

Ratchet. W hitney’s, P., ] 

Whitney’s Hand Drill. ne , $10.00; 
Adjustable, No, 10, $12.00...\.... 33% % 


Twist Drills— 
Bit Stock. - 60k 10@ 604 10410 %, 
Taper and Straight Shank. 
6046 100604 10 5% 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@60¢ 


Balsey’s Screw Holder and_ Driver, a 
go-.. 2%-in., $6; 4-in., $7.50; 6-in. 


Buck Bros.’ 
Cc pampion ndduse vabbabeowaeend 





Edsoi . 60 

Fray's Hol. H'die Sets, No. 3. $i2: '50° 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet.~.... ‘3592 
Goodell’s Auto. .50&10& 10@50&10&10&5 7 
Hurwood cin neheinds eee t-ebuswendesen 40°? 
Mayhew’s Black Handle.............. 40°? 
Mayhew’s Monarch................ 40&10°7 


Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and 21... .25&10° 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41, 42..15&10% 
int nniins eh oe se ntencenheai Gan 60°? 
New Bagiand Specialty Co........... 50° 
Serpent, & Co.'s: 

Nos, 1 and 60 50&10& 1075 

‘i 60&10 

Y ; mens 
Smith & Hemenway Co. 40859 

D. Smith & Co.’s Perfect H'dle. 40° 
Stantes R. & L. Co 

No. 64. Varn. Handles. -60@60&10&10% 





RN ey ecas paces aah -70@70&10& 102 
Swan’s: 

eh, Ae Oe Giicccnesédasdnsés scanned 0% 
SA Wi nh iahn nin bebe ne aSabden eae 

Nos, 25, 35 and 45........... soe i08109 


E ave Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. L.C. L. 
Be OR cece vesee 80 1045 % 
B. Eastern.......... 804 10610? 
SD Sis a Sink tooo 80 1045 
DN os os kk abe ie mae 80% 
i Ns 5's a'e svn wa 154 10€10% 
Terms,—2t for cash. Factory ship- 

ments gene y delivered. 


See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments: 


— Rd., and Cor., 2, 3 and 
ye Faery Re ees be 75% 
Plain Rd,, and Cor., 5 and 6 


3 


Perfect Elbows (S., 8. & Co.)...... ne 


Emery, Turkish— 
: mee — Flour 
eR a ik 1b. 5 as eoe 
¢ 


im case...... 64¢ 7 ¢ 6 ¢ 
10-1b. cans, less 
Gee w.carce TF Ww ¢€¢ 6.? 


NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount 
of 10% is given. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon, 


F astonsrs, Blind— 


IIIS: -0nséccsv0sosuekdsveund 50&10% 
WED: ad cacti Liven sdhs <tdese deve 45° 


Cord and Weight— 


Nov ember 3, 1 THE IRON 


AGE. 67 


Single Cut— 














































. ° > 
Faucets— Gimlets— Barn poet A actin ett | Hangers— Garment— 
og ee eee ee 50G@50E10% | Nail, Metal, Asst., gro. .$1.40@1.50 an 3 § 5 6 Pullman Trouser, No. 1....® gro. $9.00 

Metallic Key, Leather Lined.. Spike, Metal, Asst., gro .$2.80@3.50 Single Do 30 1.85 2.50 3.09 | Pullman_Trouser, No . 7 gro. $24.00 

. pu . ing z.. . . -$1.30 1.85 2. . Fol 5 oO 0 
wamvde10% | Nail, Wood Handled, Assorted, Allith Mfg. Co.: Victor obding ajanrecnsenses # gro. - 

Red Cedar........... 40G40E 10 7, gro. $1.75@2.00 Reliable, No. 1..... _per doz. $8.00 estern, ‘W. G. CO........++erees (06 

POG as kxivedccs W€10@75% | Spike, Wood Handled, Assor Se 6 a —e. Ko Faces caseees - r doz. $9.60 Gate— 

B. & L. B. Co.: gro. $4.25@4.50 1icago Spring 0. : . e o aneei we aee 
BE: EIN psacavusenccavekwesaees 60& 10%, . EI \ cucdncucqdnadsigensavaus 25 Myers atent Gate ingers, c 2 
SN a hits bc anne datledenaea cece 7 rican Window error 25 DG ~ ei ec gdesendascawaudacdnquenqguand HA. 
ae ns wi kee Big Bie Selatan 

John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.. . ° iisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 

John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key........ — Baggage Car Door.........-..-. 50 McK “y's Perfect Hi ) . 50% 

John Sommer’s Victor Mtl. ey .50&10 Glasses, Level vow MNCVRUOE onc cc ccccccccceccccccces 30% McKinney's Perfect Hasp, ® doz..50% 

John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key..60% | Chapin-Stephens Co....... 60@60& 10&10% Railroad ............- qreeetees 50%, Hatchets— 

Jobn Sommer’s Diamond Lock....... 40 Cronk & Carrier Mis. Co. ; . 

John Sommer’s 1.X.L, Cork Lined. ..50%, Glue, Liquid Fish— }oose =: ane Be 10465 % Regular list, first quality..jo@..% 

John Sommer’s Reliable Cork aapee.. Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. ou ate weveeeseeuques ° Second re Sen per doz. less 

Somme 25.50% Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00...... 7 ul rst qu y. 

Jonn Sommer’ ‘ One CT ‘6 heed 50° | Cans (% pts., pts., qts., % gal., Roller Hearing, No. 11, 315.0.10 Heaters, Carriage— 

John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar... .50 MD. ac pany anwar tes 25@48% aoe, a Ex. Hy., } ° ’ 

jenn ne» Perfection, Cedar. ...40% International Glue Co, (Martins . Hinged eres “@oai09 Clark BoNy eis, No. , oe J 
ceKenna, Brass: c . 3, 0. : 0.7 
Burglar Proof, N. P...........++++ 25% Lane Bros. Co. : $3.25; ‘No. 1. $3.50.~.....13% 
Improved, % and % inch.......... 5° Grease, Axle— ; ; Parlor, rege cose a 4.00 Ot Gan eo a oe. = 

yg Fy ‘in $36.00 Common Grade... .gro. snaemeee Paris, No. 106................ 2 85 ite 
Lane's, ® doz. $36.00...... -40&10 Dixon's Everlasting. .10-h pails, 85¢ Parlor, New Model............ 8 9 hutt HI 
National Measuring, # doz. $36.40&10°% | Dixon’s Everlasting, in, boxes, # ~ vag . Barn “Door. Standard cai james aoe aia — 

— BIIGBOGD. wc weccccccescesccces net . ‘ e & 4 
Felloe Plates Grips, Nipple— EE oacg san icauce caoattd 60.& 10% (Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
See Plates, Felloe. Perfect Nipple Grips........... W0GGS% | , Special q.----.--n--eenererees 70&5 7, Niagara; Clark’s 0. P.; 
zawrence 3 ’ , ms . 
Files— Domestic— Griddles, Soapstone— Advance ke ws Tip ; Sagate.) , 
; 29) low ee B, Qciizacsevcss 3%@3%&10% Cleveland .... he Alls Gli - e. 2 

nus bode. ver nd Va T565% Grindstones— yp Riedhatmtpent Mortise'shutier? 5 a 

Standard Brands, 75 10G 75 10107, Sececka: Wanna Saline $6.50 Easy Parlor Door, Dbl. Nets, (kL. & PB: S., Divie, €c.) 

Lower Grade... .75&10&10@804 107, Bicycle Guindatones. each... $2,503.00 on Single Sets, $1.25. man ed ae 1% 2 1“ 

Imported— Pike Mfg. Co.: — 9 Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf- 
Improved Family Grindstones, . New York falo, éc.): 
ra Tapers, Stubs’ list, Jaz. I . ine h, ? oe ess SE al = } e Peerless BO sescedwes 1 mm 2 
p “SUocvecesvesesececvcces 307% ike ower anc ‘ool Grinder 3 Sterling Doz. air $0.75 10 .65 
I ad taleraheenich tabard $6.00 \§ items es _ Dog. pair... . 0.75.3 ) 
Fixtures, Fire Door— Velox Ball Bearing, Mounted, ange Tt be sis eB eu 60& 10° gh fon Wad, uN a 
a Oe $4.00 From Frames, CGCM........ccccsccece No. 2, Standard, a8. se soe 0 Brick.” a rs oS 0 Oy 
aeveesal » Ra oe : inge ANgers,- y10.......-... UD  ccccagndaccenessoecscensiceene 70@75 
postal OLA TOPR Se Ree h AER aNS $4.00 be —_ Meyers’ Stayon Hanger Baceccene 607, 2 50° 
Fusible i. ele eae du seas? alters and Ties Itichards Mit. c re 3 ceeding» Gravity eosin i5 OG 
xpansion Bolts..............+++ , loneer Wood Trac 


Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 
Inch .. 85 17 19 21 25 


Per doz$2.15 2.85 3.25 3.75 4.50 
en Aa, da WE, Di vance daanuns 30& 10.40% 
Reading eee: 60% 
en 70°, 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger.. 

doz. $6.00 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 
dane teaks toad aecieeicd 50&10&10% 


Heavy | 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, lit. 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 


Forks— 

Base Discounts Aug. 1, 1899, list: 
OR, B TGs. 0 ha:60 60.0 5041045 % 
Boys’ & Fish, 2 tine.. ee 









Hay & Boys’, 3 tine..  60E5 7, 
Hay & Bows’, 4 tine. + a2 © 
Champion Hay eaten Were ails 
Hay & Header, long 3 aa. 63% 
ORE Pr 65% 
Barley 4 & 5 tine, Steel. 606207 
Manure, 4 tine..... 606 152% 
Manure, 5 & 6 tine. .662442%% 
Ss pading ere tr Wk21 7, 
Potato Digger, 6 tine. -60410% 
ee See HOk10 7% 
Ne BO Cec seais sens HO 10%, 
Heavy Mill & Street....... 65% 
Iowa Di, aw PON is icsctexcesd 60&10 
i cncesscswessce &15& 2% ” 
Victor, eeeee.. wekadan 6675 
Victor, Header. ne 
Champion, Hay.. . 66% 7% 
Champion, SIE ccs Secccduttnamanas 65% 
Champion, Manure.. &15&2% 7 
Columba, Bay. .......crecccccccess 60&20%, 
Columbia, Manure.............0..+++: 0” 
Columbia, Spading...... 70&12% 
Hawkeye Wood Barley.............++ 
Ww. & Potato Digger. . 60&10% 
Acme Hay ane a aaa een . .60& 20% 
Acme Manure. 4 tine. 60&10.&5 7 
Dakota Header......... 6)&20% 
Jackson Steel Barley -60&20 
Upnane I cenanueruans wa 


& C. Favorite Wood Barley.... 
Plated. —See Spoons. 


Frames— Saw— 
White, S’g’'t Bar, per doz. mae 
Red, 8S’q’t Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.2 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 
Freezers, ice Cream— 
Ob ..n0% 8. See a 
Bach - $1.25 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
FEOMD. 6 o.c.0.c.ccsicccccese $2.75 50 
Re Te oe 3.20 | 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. 3.65 + & 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. i] = 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15) ~ 


Gita dnetoann and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern .80€10@8048 1045 ¥, 
Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, dc...... 
50cé 104 504504 10 105%, 
Chapin-Stephens Co. : 
Marking, Mortise, Kec. S04 10G504 108107 
Scholl's Patent... ....530&10@50&10&10% 
Door Han 50@50& 10% 
Stanley R. & 
a Gauge 


Sonermde 10810 
DB? 








Covert Mfg. Co.: 
BEN sluthatatnddiaciciiendénesteakauel 
Jute Rope.. 
Sisal Rope......... 
Cotton Rope 
Hemp nee 

Covert's Saddlery Works: : 
Web and Leather Halters......... 7 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters....70 

Sisal Rope Halters....... .. 0& 20° 

Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope Ties.70% 

Bland Bape Ties......ccseccsceccces 60&10% 


Hammers— 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’. ..40&10@40& 10&10” 





Heller's Farriers.. -40& 10 40&10&10 
Magnetic Tack, Nos. lL 2, 3. $1.3, 
8 ef eer AONB 108107, 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox.........40&10&5° 


Fayette R. Pia: 
Plumb, A. E. 


saat 4(A33%4&10&T % 





Engineers’ and B. 8 f 
HORT HASH 10&T &5* 
Machinists’ Hammers. 50&5@50&10&5° 


Riveting and Tinners’ 
40&' PePCRRaTS 9 
Sargent’s C. S. New List.......... 


Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 

3 0., per id. 504¢...... 

804104 100085 % 

OO aren 5s 

804 104 1085 %, 


Under 


3 to 5 1b., per Ib. 


Over 5 1b., per 1b 304. . 85@85k 10% 
Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..1b. 94a 10¢ 
Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 
a ers 60% 
Hoe, Rake, dc......... f5Q50ES 7, 
Fork, Shorel, Spade, é&c.: 
Long Handles........ f5A50ES Y 


2 OD ss ois we v.00 0 ee - 


Cross-Cut Saw annie 
MEE | .canddb dhecdakencquscacsvemied 

Champion 
Disston’s 


Mechanics’ Tool sidaiaitien.- 


Auger, assorted. . .gro. $2.50@$2.85 
Bred Awl.....0<+ gro, $1.65@$1.85 
Chisel Handles: 





Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. 
a re 2. 400A $2.65 

Hickory Tanged Firmer. gro. 
ks se eee $2.15 $2.49 

Apple Socket Firmer, gro. 
SURE Ais ane sakes $1.75 $1.95 

Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. 
CONE i a win ow aad $1.45€$1.60 

Hickory Socket Framing, gro. 
og San $1.60 $1.75 
File, assorted..... gro. $1.30@$1.49 

Hammer, Hatchet, Ave, &c. 

60Q60E 10% 

Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80€85¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 


Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 


Fore, doz. 45¢ ; Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin-Stenhens €o. : 


ND MEM Cecadcccecnensend 40@40&10% 
an ee se latawtanen 65 7 65&10% 
Rs vniaccceasent 657 65&10% 
EE ee 40 40& 10° 
TO sks sncntedacsanns 40@40&10°, 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Auge 
DE ncn cckocchantandsaagieds 15&10% 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.. 
P gro. $9. 85@$1.50 
Hangers— 


erally quoted Door anaws -— S 
quoted per r, out trac 
and Parlor = ‘haewe ngers per double set 


ies D Sor. New Pattern, Round 
Groove, Regular: 

BU Necae 3 ae Se ee 

Single Doz.$0.90 1.25 1.60 1.95 2.50 





No. 3..$2.15 
Ball B’r’g St’l Track No. 10.$2.40 
Roiler B'r’g St’t Track No, 12.92.30 
Ball B’r’g St'l Track No. 13.32.40 
Roller B’r’g St’] Track No. 14.$2.30 


Hero, Adj, Track No. 19..... 30% 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No. 16............ 50 


Seal, Steel Track No. 8...... $2.40 
Auto Adj. Track No. 22..40&10 
Sere we, Mewnecees 1.40 
Trolley F. D. No. 120........ $2. 
Trolley F. D. No. 121........$2.45 
Trolley F. D. No, 150........$2.60 
Safety Underwriters F. D. No. 
Midateuctesevekdseteventhans 2.255 
Tande 3 ee eee 70&5 % 
Trolley F. D. No. 151........ $3.00 
Palace, Adjustable Track No. 
BE ch asxnqnreddenaathend ceaae 40&10 
Bezel. Adjustable Track No, 
DOE anicaccksaedccensnacenven 40&10% 
Ives’ Wood Track No. 1...... 2.15 
Trolley B. D. No. 20........$1.35 
Trolley B. D. No. 24........ 1.45 
Trolley B. D. No, 27........ 1,50 
Trolley B. D. No. @........ 1.66 
Roller Bearings Nos. 39 40, 41, 
cinnkohensn es duueseseues 0&5 
Anti-friction No. 42........ 60&10 
Hinged Tandem No. 48........60 


Folding Door B. B. S 


Safety Door Hanger Co. : 
Storm King Safety............ 60% 
U. 8. Standard | oS eats 60 


Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co.: 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing....40? 
Diam. Tiina BGGRescacccccceccs 60 
Apex Parlor Door..... 
fA Raia ie 
Baggage Car Door.... 
Climax Anti-Friction.. 
ONS EEE 
Express 
Freight Car Door..... 
Interstate 
Lundy 
EA dnudicd waueenkeudaeeowslaaacs 
Matchless 
ED nan dccuchadiddadeuaten 
t. DE. «ssnegwcaecnen 
EE ten edad aidadad 
Rex Hinge Door................ 60 
Street Car Door............. 









Parlor Door........ 





Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 500... .50&107 
Underwriters’ Fire Door...... 40 
Wild West Warehouse Door..5Q” 
Zenith for Wood Track....50&10 
A. L. Sweet Iron Works: 
Ce, SN ici atsccceceseanns 70% 
Climax Anti-Friction......50&10 
DE nt tenentnsionkiadadscewes - 
EEGED TOMO ncn cceccccccccescces . 60%, 
New Perfection..............+. 60 
BE nti tne anes Gang daswanarhe 60 
Pn Be. 5. cechecnidnaaen’ 60% 
DD WE acdesccesecdscrncs 65 
aa er 70 
Taylor & Co.’s Kid- 


Boggis F’y 
der’s Roller Bearing .50&154£10&5% 
Wilcox Mfg. Co.: 

Bike Roller Bearing...... 0&10% 


C. J. Roller Bearing...... 60&10" 
Cycle Ball Bearing............ 50 
Dwarf Ball Bearing.......... 40 
Ives, Wood Track.......... 60& 10° 


L. T. Roller Bearing, ...60&10&57, 
New Era Roller Bearing. -&10 


O. K, Roller Bearing. .60&10&57 
Prindle, Wood Track.......... 0” 
Richards’ Wood Track........ 60% 
Richards’ Steel Track...... 50&10° 
Spencer Roller Bearing... .60&10% 
‘andem, Nos. 1 and 2........ 607 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing. 407, 
ED. < csdvanantdecgaiedinetiol 
Wilcox Auditorium Ball B’r’g. 20° 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123..40% 
Wilcox Elv. Door, Nos. 112 
OD Ts dice cocccgapnteansbedl 50 
Wilcox Ely. Door. No. 132....40° 
—— oo Trolley, Roller 
DIE, 000s cudaammedetineainien 0% 
Wilcox "i Roy Noiseless Ball” 
SE” 5 ovicevecusuahdtianatad 
Wilcox New Gentury, soaiagie? 
Wilcox Oo. . Steel Track.. - 507 
Wilcox O. Trolley 


Wilcox Trolley Ball Bearing. 09 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge, 


Ball Bearing.................. 40% J 


For Track, see Rail. 


often given. 


Extra 5@10° 





Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 


# doz. sets, _ screws, $0.90; 
with screws 
Wrightsville inardware Co.: 
Ge Bh, Rae Oe Pe icc ccccne 75&5°% 
Acme, Fe. 0 eae 75% 
Queen City Reversible............. 75% 
Shepard’s Noiseless, Nos, 60, 65, 
Wl Haas btuninkssndictieguentcenetaes 70&10% 
noe, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 
2. Gh ean eeutaddenedncettneeotawnés 75 
1868, Old Pat’n, Nos. 1, 3 & 5 75% 
Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1, 3 & 5.......... 75 
we Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 
ie Gl Ci dedidevatiadnuddventedkwackeues 75° 
Shepard's Double Locking, Nos, 20 
Me tbh enntuausdantsiennddawdedaddans 70 
Champion Gravity Locking, No. 75.75 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10.75 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 5%........ 75 
Empire, Nos. 101 & 103............ 70 
W. H, Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
Ss eran candnetediuinddatiaten 60° 


Gate Hinges— 
Clark’s or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 
WO wawtethsmn we 1 2 3 


Hinges with L’t’es.$2.00 2.70 5.00 

Hinges only....... 1.40 2.05 3.80 

Latches only...... -70 .70 135 
New England: 

With Latch..... doz. .. .@$2.00 

Without Latch... .doz. ...@$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch.. .doz. .. .@$1.75 

Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.35 
Western: 

Wtth Lateh....cccces doz. $1.75 

Without Latch....... doz. $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

Shepard’s or Clark’s, doz. sets, 

No 1 3 

Hinges with Late’ jn $2.00 10 5.00 

Hinges only............ 1.40 2.05 3.80 

Latches only........... .70 70 1.35 

Pivot Hinges— 

Bommer fRros. Pivot.............<. % 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Matchless........ 45% 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback Cast Iron.......... 
gro. $9.00@$9.50 
Cast fron..... 
gro. $8.00@ $8.50 


Bardsley's 3 Non-Checking Mor- 
tise Floor Hinges 4 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking.. 
Bommer Bros. : 


Non-Holdback, 
J. Bardsley 


Bommer Bail Bearing Floor 

NS ieelienbhdunnd daiacsdcexe 40%, 

Bommer Spring Hinges....... 40° 
Chicago Spring Butt Co. : 

Chicago Spring Hinges........ 3° 


Triple End St Hinges. .. .50°% 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor 
Hinge 50 


Garden City Engine House... .25 
"95 


p 
& 
2 
= 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... 3 
Columbian Hardware Co.: - 
Acme, Wrought Steel.........30° s 
Sh) ME eekreunensmeaceases 3 = 
MEE Waxsknuduienncancecavad 30 
Columbia, No. 14...... Per. $9.00)8 
Columbia, No. 18...... ® gr. $25.00 - — 
Columbia, Adjustable, No. 7, © 
# er. $12.00 | = 
Oe occ nncacansscaas 2% |* 
Clover Leaf............. # ar. $12.50 | = 
eee 30° = 
Lawson Mfg. Co.. Matchless....30% |S 
Richards Mfg. Co.: ‘ 
Superior Double Acting Floor = 
SIE, Waites Taha nam aabae cek'cas 40° 3h: 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co. : gs 
Chief Ball B’r’g Floor Hinge.50% | ¢ 
om a eeemanns Screen Door s 
snstehauaindl as gr. $12.00 
The Stover Mfg. Co.: 
Ideal, No. 16, Detachable. 
gr. $12.50 
Oe eee gr. $9.00 
New Idea No. 1...... gr. $9.00 
New Idea, Double Acting... .45% 
me OE, eee "45% J 


Van Wagoner: 
a Bearing 
No. 


777 Sh’t Steel Holdb’k.# gro. pr. 
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Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hinges, éc., list 


March 15, 1901: & 
Light Strap Hinges . 80€5%) & 
H’vy Strap H’'g's .80€ 20610% - 
Light T Hinges.. - T3105 7, & 
Heavy T Hinges... .T5&5%, = 
Extra H’vy T H’g’s. 80420 % 3 
Hinge GOD 6s 00 ix oe 20°, s 
Cor. Heavy Strap.80&20é10% 8 
Cor. Ex, Heavy T.. 80620 & 

Screw Hook 6 to 12in, . lb. Me 
and Strap. 4 to 20in..1b.3 ¢ 


22 to 36 in. . 1b. 2%¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 


Oe F ONOR. cs ccokwes 1b.6 ¢ 
GRGRON. 69s ck enna k= 69% b.7 ¢ 
SOD vi cvsseseovee ves 1b.9 ¢ 


Hitchers, Stali— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers....35% 


Hods— Coal— 
Per doz. 
eee Js 17. «18 
Galv. Open... ...$2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Jap. Open...... $1.90 2.10 2.25 255 
Gali. Funnel... .$3.00 3.30 3.60 3.99 
Jap. Funnel.... .$2.45 2.65 2.85 3.30 


Masons, Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 
oe BO er each $10 
BONE TRPREE. oc cccscsescvenesess each $1.10 


Hoes— Eye— 


Scoril and Oval Pattern...... 
60k 100 604 104 10 %, 

liet Feb. 83, 1800.....2. 
WE 1054 10% 

BOOT nnvccncdsonsnccessonss 


Handled— 
August 1, 1899, list. 
Field and Garden...... 70k 10%, 
Batth’se Patent... ...0ss008 50%, 
Meadow & Rhode Island. .757 


Grub, 


D. & H. 


Black Diamond........ .70&10% 
Mortar and Street. . .70&10&107 
POUROTS coscicwosy ns Vk12% 
COO Aso csccncvaee Wk 108 10%, 
Cotton Chopper...... 5412%,% 
Weeding Hoes.... . 66 4 €15% 


Steel Weedere....... 

Malleable Weeders... 66 3% &15°% 
Ft, Madison Cotton Hoe....70&10&10 
Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivator Hoe, 


. 66% &15% 


RE 70&10° 
Ft, Madison Mattock Hoes: 

Regular Weight........... # doz. 66%" 
I TMD, cancatesannnansa’ # doz. “Y 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe..# doz. 50 
Ft. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe...... 

10&7%4° 

Kretsinger’s Cut Easy............ 70&10% 
EE NEG. cnibcbovnbusesvencsee 45& 10 
0s. Oe A IR, oc unengasvssdeeoe 75&2° 
B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe........ 15 
7. Mc Me Gs cosetennhneksauapebinl 3.35 
Acme Wedding......... ¥ doz., net, $4.35 


W. & C. L’tning Shuffle Hoe, Pdoz. 85 
Hoisting Apparatus— 


See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz. $24.00..........;. 45&10% 
Door— 
ED ovknnsncocensnancebonencnseseanen 50% 
SE DS cthnunadcbnnananesenenqoaseuee 45°. 


File and Tool— 


Nicholson File Holders and_ File 


BEPUEOR ccccespcnscnseosecessve 4@40 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, OO 60 
Bird Cage, Sargent’s List....... 60&10 
ons. Sargent’s List....... 50&10& 10 
Clothes Line, Reading List. , ...€0&10 


Clothes Line, Sargent's List 50&20&10 


Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List... .50&10° 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s............... 70° 
Coat and Hat, Reading......... 5K 20° 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s............ 70° 
Coat and Hat. Wrightsville........ 65", 
Harness, Reading ebiisaksenancin 66%. ° 
Harness, Stowell’s.................+0+- 60° 
School House, Stowell’s.............. 70%, 
Wire— 
DS. » 2s) os nba amaunkenwee 80d — % 


Wire C. & H. Hooks.. 7545075410, 
Atlas, 5 and Hat: 
SD AMEDD, cnccncensocecssevessgaal 75 
PP GOD COR, snubs vwengndcounseull 75&10 
Columbian Hdw. Co.. Gem...... 60&10° 


Parker Wire Goods Co., King 
Van Wagoner, Coat and Hat.... 











Western W. 'G. Co, Molding......75% 
Wire Goods Co.: 

BERD ccnnesesoncesissccccdesnsseut &10% 
BENE gbnsousueensesekeseevessiiasael 70° 
ee 70&10° 
ee ae 65 
i, PE << cauneqnoonseeasnceunnll 70& 10° 
Be Ricesinssensnscncines  -50&10° 

Wrought Iron— 
Bor, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 in., $2.50. 
0! SS ee doz. $1.05@$1.25 


Wrought Staples, Hooks. &c 
See Wrought Goods. 


Miscellaneous — 


Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz. $4.75: Medium, 
$5.35; Heary, $6.25 

Grase.....Nos. 1 2 3 

Oe watt $1.50 1.75 2.00 

Common “$1. 30 1.30 1.40 1.69 
Potato and Manure ioe ee 604 15%, 
iL. eee 1b. 54%@6¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 

BO fs snts een 60k 1048 10075 %. 

Malleable Iron... .70&5@70410%, 
Covert Mfg. Co, Gate and Scuttle 

SGD - 00n050scnaguncantanessustacen ney 35° 
Covert Saddlery Worls’ Self Locking 

Gate and Door Hook.............. a” 


THE 


Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 


# doz. $3.25 net 
Bench Hooks—See 


Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 


Hose, Rubber— 
Garden Hose. %-inch: 
Competition ..... ft. 
3-ply Standard... .ft. 
4-ply Standard... .ft. 
S-ply extra.......ffé. 


PAG 5 
64a 7 
Ta 8 
84a 9 


ann 


h-ply ertra.......ft. 1 ale 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 

Low Grade..,....ft. 6 @7 ¢ 

Fair Quality..... ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
| rons— Sad— 
Prem 6 00 0. ....00% 1b. 2%a3 ¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons..... Ib. 84a3%e¢ 
Chinese Laundry... .lb. 44@5 ¢ 
CUhinese Bad.....0.% 1b.4 G@4%e 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per se t: 

ib ih Swat 50 55 «60 65 

Jap’d Tops.... 62 59 72 69 

Tin’d Tops.... 65 62 7% 7% 
New England Pressing .lb. 84@4¢ 

Pinking— 

Pinking ITrons........ doz. 50@60¢ 
Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 24% & 3.19@20¢ 
De tans nes seis cod 217422¢ 

Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
OO eS 
ss eae 41542 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: 
Daisy 
Victor 





Lockport . 
Lane's Ste 


Richards’ Tiger Steel, No. 130...... 40°, 
Ketties— 
Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20025 %, 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow. 
Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.......... 30% 
Smith & Hemenway Co........... 40& 10 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co..... 50 


Corn— 
Withington Acme, # doz., $2.6; 
Dent, $2.75; Adj. Serrated. $2.20: 
Serrated, $2.10; Yankee No. 1, $1.50; 
Yankee No, 2, $1.15. 


Drawing— 
Standard List..... ENGR, 
Cc. E. oneia & Co.. Nos. 45, 46.. 
Jennings & Griffin, Nos. 41, 42...... a 
i Sr [ih Th cuksimentencehmnivannsia 
Swan's 
Watrous 
L. & 





Hay and Straw— 
Serrated Edge...... per doz. $5.50 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge. ..P doz. an 





Iwan's Serrated.... ..8 doz. $10. 
Mincing— 

ED sinccnateanntenknenests # gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 
PUNGENT 56 cues es cis doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 
Base, 2\%-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber tip....... gro, $1.10@1.15 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 
gro, yoasse¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. 65@70¢ 


Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. TAT5¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’ s Wood Door, Shutters. &c.15 
Picture, Sargent’s............. 60&1 0&10°7 


ieee Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 


Lane's Store 3% 


Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders... .50% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Improved Noiseless, No, 112...... 40° 
Climax Shelf, No. 113.............. 40° 
a a eae 40”, 


Ladies, Melting— 





L. & G. Mfg. Co. (low list)........ 3% 

ry WR Ml ct At os cidenen acdeineniineeaiil a 

ES the de ahaneen 

SET culdanonsdctanséncsccnannal 
Lanterns— Tubular— 

Regular Tubular, No. 0...... 


doz. $4.35@4.75 
Lift Tubular, No. 0. doz. $4.75@5.25 


Hinge Tubular, No. 0........ 

doz. $4.75@5.25 

Other Styles..... 40€ 104 404 1085 % 
Bull’s Eye Police— 

A Es Beers. oe ost $2.50@2.75 

.. Gy GANG, i vcce sce $2.7503.00 

Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 

Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable lron..... 50° 

Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron......... 50%, 
Latches— Thumb— 


Roggin’s Latches, with screw. . 
doz. 35@40¢ 


Door— 
Richards’ Bull Dog. Heavy. No. 125.40° 


Richards’ Trump, No. 127.......... 50% 
Leaders, Cattle— 

| Se doz. 55¢ ; large, gee 

SSOUEES BE: Me dc aden spebarieccsecsccs 


R. & E 


IRON 





AGE. 


Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
100 feet........$8.20 2.00 1.65 
7 feet...e.+-$1.80 1.70 1.30 
Samson Corda; Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to 3..40° 
Silver Lake Braided Coa, a 0, 
$6.00; No. 1, $6.50; No, 2, $7.00 ‘No. 
SEs vaceddeacece nan cal # 
Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord, &c.: 
White Cotton. No, 3%, $1.50; No. 4, 
2.00; No, $2.50; Colors, No, 3%, 
1.75; No. ~ $2.25; No. 4%, $2.75; 
Linen, No. 3%, $2.50 ; No, 4 50: 
No, 4%, 
Tent and Awning Lines: 5, 
White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, 
$8.50 










$2.75; 60 ft.. Os: 70 ft... 
ft.. $4.00; 80 ft., $1.25; 90 tt 





Anniston aterproof Clot 
gro.. $24.00; Gilt Edge, $22.00; 
Lite $22.00; Acme, $17.00; Alabama, 

Empire, ‘$14.00; Advance, 
13.50; Oriole, $20.00; Albemarle, 
13.50; 

11.00; Stanc ard, 


Eclipse $12.50; Chicago, 
$10.00 ; Cotuntia. 
$8.50; Allston, $12.50; Calhoun, $11. 
Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. . .33%4033w44&MY 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 


NOTE.—Net Prices are very often made 
on these goods. 
Reading Hardware Co...........+ BE, 
R. & E. Mfg. Co 





Sargent & Co......... WEI0 ; 
Stowell’s Steel Door Latches....... 50% 
Elevator— 

EE. kchocdictiveiduananassubseas ap nd 
Padlocks— 


Wrought Tron. - Tk MESABVES % 
R. & E. Mfg. Co Ww rought Steel and 


GN dechcapsstantastewensssa® 75@75& 10% 
Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent: 
Bronze and Brass........... woul 62% % 
CHOMEBE . cccvcccecscecccnnvsnse Seat 745, 
DE ntenasxassnkesagnakaneunaunos + 62% 7, 
Window Ventilating................ 60%, 
Robison Patent Ventilating Sash 
EE cnicnsanaesa swan enineaseennenes 40° 
Wrought Bronze and Brass........ 55%, 
WONOUIG TROEE. nos ccccccascsceecsenes 55 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock..25% 
SEE -cntccbntdénahsobeiencersceneuall 60° 
Mi echincs—Boring— 
Com, Upr’t, without Augers .$2.00 
Com, Ang’l’r, without Augers.$2.25 


Without Augers 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. : Upright. Angular, 
Improved No, 3..$4.25 No. 1. .$5.00 





Improved No. 4.. 3.75 No. 2.. 3.38 
Im roved No, 5.. 2.75 
Jennings’. Nos. 1 and 4.......... 35&5% 
Millers’ Falls pnguies eetp 5.75 
Snell's. Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand po, 
doz. $48.00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential 
eee Tas cea sitcctnangsecncens 30% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Loe, 
SEEN cnchvadentnswndkatupexeceneceantll 
Ice Cutting— 
CIEE cncaviatotnidnxaraccetecete 12%% 


Washing— 


Boss Washing Machine Co. : Per doz. 


Champion Rotary Banner No. 1. .$54.00 
Standard Champion No, 1........ $48 00 
Standard Perfection............... $26.00 
Cinti Square Western............. $30.00 
Uneeda American, Round........ $29.00 
Mallets— 
BOT cceeicesenenet f5£5@ 50% 
Ee sc ck neeeee 454550 %, 
Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
OEE 56s cee Ss doz. 50055 % 
Mangers, Stable— 
ge Ee 50” 


Mashers, Vegetable— 


Western, W. G. Co., Potato....€0&10% 
Mats, Door— 

Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.).........- 10% 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co.............. 23@30° 
National list Jan. 1, 1902............ 307 
Parker's Columbia & Victoria .50&10@60° 
Parker's Box and Side....... 50& 10@ 60° 
Swift, Lane Bros, Co..... sopenhnauaee 30”, 
Mowers, Lawn— 

NOTE.—Net prices are quoted 
Cheap . .all sizes, $1.7542.00 
GOOG oa cscees all sizes, $2.25@2.50 

10 12 14 16-in. 
High Grade.4.25 4.50 4.75 5.00 
POO aa: W&5% 
OS er 70% 


Great American Ball B’r'g, new list. 70%, 
SD GIRS. noccocrecsevesectovsveuuges 


0 ere «+» 0&5 
Pennsylvania, Jr.. Ball Bearing... .60° 
Pemmaysvamia GOR. ......ccrcccccessses % 
Pennsylvania Horse.............. 3344&5° 
Pennsylvania Pony...............++ 405°, 
Philadelphia : 

oo. “S 3 3 a = Seer T0&5° 
Style DE oscasnossanenmal G0&5°. 
Style E. High Wheel........ 70& 1085". 


Drexel and Gold Coin, special list .50°% 


N aiis— 


Wire Nails and Brads, Papered, 
List July 20, 1899... . 900 90410% 

Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’ &c. See Tacks. 





November 3, 1904 


Horse— 
Nos. G6 7 S 910 
Anchor ....... 233 21 20 19 18 ...40&5 
Champlain .. 2 2% 23 24 2...... 50°, 
Coleman ..... a fe i Rey net 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18 ...40&5 
Putnam ...... 23 21 2 19 18....33% 
New Putnam. 19 18 17 16 16 ..10&10 
WOMEN | cbeirrcccavesevaceuvnnian # hh 8%ee¢ 
Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 
per lb. 848% ¢ 
Picture— 


%2 2% 3 Sin. 
Brass H’d. .45 .60 .70 95 1.00 gro 
Por, Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 


Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Off list. 
Mfrs. or U. 8. Standard. 
Square, plain eb eal teen ew $5.10 
HMOCHOGOR, PIGIM...secevecs $5.60 
ea A ee $5.30 
meen. ©. TF. @ Biccvces $6.00 


Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs., U. 8. or Nar. Gauge Stan'd. 


Baquare: Blank. .......cees $5.80 
Hewvagon Biank........... $6.30 
BOUGTC TOGGCG. oc cscccsve $5 80 
Heragon Tapped.......... $6.30 
akum— 
Best or Government... ..1b. 644¢ 
DE wanda eae a eot tid 1b.5 ¢ 
ee a 0 SP ee 1b.6 ¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum..... 2%4¢ 


In carload lots \4¢ 1b. off, f.0.b. 
New York. 


Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Brass and Copper........! SOL 107, 
ee i NN vk eae ait es wate 65410 % 
err eer 654107, 


Chase or Paragon: 


Brass and Copper... .45€10@50% 
a Oe waexd de ca 654107, 
I care a OE Sy oe okie ine oo 654 10%, 
Malleable, Homme we’ o'er st No. 1, 
$3.60; No. 2, $4; 8, $4.40.% doz. 20 
Malleable, iceman Old Pattern, 
ga i oe ati dots 50&10 
American Tube & Stamping (Co. : 
Spring Bottom Cans........ 70@70&10° 
Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60@60& 10°, 
Openers— Can— 
Rr ae doz. 35¢ 


Iron Handle......Per doz. 25@27¢ 
Sprague, Iron Handle 

Per doz. 35Q40¢ 
Sardine Scissors... doz. $1.7: 5GSS.00 


BID. | ¢.n6n ccndundbaucatydasncund veresl 
Stowell’s Sprague......... # doz. iGa5¢ 
Ereo— 
Nickel Plate........ ss sunbed # doz., $2.00 
 ,_ Sf . aeseees # doz., $4.00 
Pr astine— 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
SE suk bush aaa lb. 144@15¢ 
Rubber— 
ee 8@10¢ 
Wy Oe Mle caso & 6.83 9a1¢ 
a Oe eee ale 
Sheet, Pure Gum........ 5065 ¢ 
EFT TS YOa50¢ 
Jenkins’ ‘9%, ®@ MH 80¢........ 25@25&5° 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing...lb. 7410 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... Ib. 06@25 ¢ 
Italian Packing......lb. 9@12\Q¢ 
SBA lb. 4@ Joe 


Russia Packing... .. 1b. 


Pails, Creamery— 
8. 8S. & Co., with gauges—No, 1, 
$6.25; No. 2, $6.50 ® doz. 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List... .GO&lG604£ 1045 % 


sail ¢ 


Fr 

Common Lipped: 
eee 2 3 = 
Per doz. .$0.75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.39 


Refrigerator, Galva.— 
OE saga. kan ae 1} 16 18 
Per doz.....8195 225 280 3.15 

Roasting and Baking— 
Revel Co.. ¥ o.. Nos. 5, 
50; 10. $5.25; 20, $5. Bs: "$6.25. 
alent ? doz., net, Nos 200, $9.00; 
400, 00. 
Simplex. ? #- 
No. * 60 140)~=—150—Ss«*160 
$30.00 36.00 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 


Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: ale. 
| a ee ae 
Mill Board, sheet, 40r40 in. sae 
Mill Board, roll, thicker than 


BBB. CRO 6-0 oc o:0'0 an on wpe 314¢ 
Mill Board, 1-16 inch thick 
GRE FOUR. onc vcccvvcicss 214¢ 
Per roll 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roil 
$0.40G0.4 
Medium iceight, 30 lbs. to roll, 
$0.45@0.50 
Heavy weight, 40 tba. to roll... 
$0.45 50. 70 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 aq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
8¢; 8 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and 5% 8q. 


ef Pe eee $457.00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 aq. 
 austtibuy.o£ RYT ETE EER 75 
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70 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Yarn: owe 
ee sso 8 
PE bec ees ase a 0ee lb. 8a¢ 
Cotton Rope: Lb. 
Best, %4-in. and larger... .15¥¢ 


Medium, % tn. and larger. 144¢ 

Common, %-in. and larger .10%¢ 
Jute Rope: 

Thread No. 1, \Yy-in. d up.lb.6 ¢ 

Thread No, 2, %-in & up.lb. 5%¢ 


Wool Tewime. 2000s 0%83% ib. 54%4¢ 
Old Colony Manila Transmission 
PROD cnavansdesusecsseoesensts # Db ithe 
Wire Rope— 
Baloantses 2 ooo 0600008 475% 
POD os2¢endeteessavesas 55k5 % 


Ropes, Hammocks— 


Covert Mfg. Co.: Pe 
Jute 50&5 % 






eee 
Covert Saddlery Works 
Rules— 
Bewweo0d ..cvecesvees 604104 10%, 
OS, ear 35k 10@3541045 7, 
Chapin-Stephens Co. : 
Boxwood . abe bobwayes sae une eens 
RS 35@ 
Miscellaneous ..........+ see ee 1010 
Combination ..........sss00 @55&10 
Tv \ccsuvacseepeeden 1 ei0e07 
Tattin’s Steel. .........0c00-000 «+ 50&10 
Latkin’s Lamber.........0ccccccceseess 70% 
Stanley R. & L. Co.: 
Boxwood sven nisin gn gaan ene 199 
EY ccnuscasdscrecevenessa 35@35&10&10 
Upson Nut Co.: 
OE eS 60@60&10 
 eneeerete 35& 10@35&10&10 7, 


Sen Balances— 


See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— 

See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 

See Weights, Sash. 

Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
‘See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage, 
Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets— See Sets, Saw. 


Saw Tools—See 7’v0ls, Saw. 
Saws— 

Atkins’: 
DS udsovepatnterasacaessapensenes 50% 
SE areas atl gene § ; 







SES SIMOD, cc owedego cess 
Mulay, Mill and Drag 
One-Man Saw. 
Wood Saws.... 
Hand, Compass, &ec 
Chapin-Stephens Co. : 
Turning Saws and Frames. .30@30&10% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 
Sterling Kitchen Saws...... 30&10&5% 
Disston’s: 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.507% 











Band. 2 to 14 in, wide............ 60% 
EE BE MER osscindscnvencepuved 60% 
ES REE ESERIES” 50% 
BasTOW CLOsncuts. ......cccecvcccesed 55 7 
Mulay, Mill and Drag............ 50% 
Framed Woodsaws.... % 


Woodsaw Blades 
Woodsaw Rods............. 


Hand Saws, Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, aio,” 
OB NS , 
Hand Saws, Nos. 7, 107, 107%, 3, 1 
0, 00, Combination................ 30% 
Compass, Key Hole, &c............ 25% 
Butcher Saws and Blades ppeesensee 35% 
E. Jennings & Co.’s: 
EE ae nou ca tn cddeeceeb absent B% 
| RR ees 30°, 
Compass and Key Hole Saws. .35&5% 
Framed Wood Saws............... 30”, 
RE EE mais 


Wood Saw Blades................06. 
Millers Falls: 

eS eer 15&10% 

Star Saw Bilades................. 15&10 7, 
Peace & Richardson's Hand Saws...30% 
Simonds’ : 

SD TE annecetectdsvesans sens 50% 

Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. 38% 

One-Man Cross Cuts............ 

pang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws. 07 

DT Mii ascnesvessenstéospeunell 50%, 


EE CD sv cncaccsinespaail B@B&M 7 
Butcher Saws............... BASSAI 6 
EE CR nace es case vanes 25@ 5&7 


Hand Saws, Bay State "= sand 9 
Compass, Key Hole, . 2HAB&T Y, 
WEE MINER, sc nsnnnnasasacacd 35@35&T% %2 
Speetets Mach. Screw Co.: 

Yiamond Kitchen Saws... .40&1 
Butcher Saws Blades.......... oa09 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson Mfg. 
Co.’s Cross Cut sae vubsioebebns Gell For, 


Hack Sa 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Biades A A A..3B% 
Disston’s: 

Sones. TAG, oc ccsccccccsdepsecied 
NE SPOTS se 
Hack Saw Frame 307, 
Pupbys File Works. The Best.. 25% 

cneine & Co.'s: 

a * Saw Frames, Nos, 175, 180.... 
. {KTH % 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, com ae, z 
ey 
Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades......... 40° 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames. .35&5&10°” 








Griffin's Hack Saw_ Blades... .35&5&10% 
Spinated Mach. Screw Co.: 
Yiamond Hack Saw Blades........ 35% 


Diamond Hack Saw Frames...... 50%, 
Star Hack Saws and Blades...... 15&10°? 


Sterling Hack Saw Blades.......... 35% 

Sterling Hack Saw Frames... .30&10&5° 
, Sgroll— 

Barnes’ No. Se B% 


Barnes’ Se ott Saw_ Blades.. 40%, 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 


without boring attachment, $18: 
with boring attachment, $20...... 20% 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15& 10%, 
Rogers, complete, $4.00.......... 15&10°%, 
Scalers, Fish— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works.......... 60&10% 











THE IRON AGE. 
Atkin's: 
Scales— 2 les ahd a Criterion .......... 
Family, Turnbull's... .é 0 50 10 %, Adjustable 
Counter: Bemis & Call Co.'s 
Hatch, Platform, % oz. to 4 Pin OUut....cccereevcsrecvscereveees » 
~ ee | WB cccceccccccccccesecseccecceecesss 
Ube... sees nee doz. $5.50 | Disston’s Star and Monarch........ 2 


Two Platforms, % oz. to 8 
6c cewe ce «wae doz. $16.00 
Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 
Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 


PEED, cosesecoeessncccesacesepeseses 25 
Favorite ......s0secseeseeseseseeneess 40 
Crocers’ Trip Scales..............++- 50 


Chicago Scale Co.: 
The ‘ Little Detective ”’ 
Union or Family No. 2............ 60 
Portable Platform (reduced list). .50 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list) .25@35 
“The Standard ’’ Portables........ 50 
“The Standard "’ R. R. and Wagon.50% 


Scrapers— 
Bor, 1 Handle..... doz. $2.00@2 25 
Bor, 2 Handle..... doz. $2.602.85 | 


-. ... Light, $2.00; Heavy, $4.50 | 


Adjustable Box Scraper (8S. R. & L. 
SPD, | Ms oo sccupeesneseseess 30@30& 10° 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Box... .50@50&10% 


Screens, Window and 


Frames— 
Flyer Pattern Screens. B0&:5A605& 2% 
Maine Screen Frames.......... 40& 10&5%, 


Perfection Screens...... sasmeoasars 
Phillips’ Screen Frames. 60&5@60& 52% % 
See also Doors. 
Screws—Bench and Hand 
Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75 ; 14%, $3.00@3.25 ; 1% $3. 50@3.75 
Bench, W’d, Beech: doz. 30a 305 7, 
Hand, Wed... ...0s20% 303045 7, 
R. Bliss Mfg. Co., Hand... .30@30&107% 
Chapin- Stephens Co., Hand. :30@30&10° 
Ohio Tool Co., Bench and Hand. .30% 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 
SN ss si sen ss pean 80@80¢ 10 Y, 
Coach and Lag, Gimlet Point, 
list Oct. 1, 99. .75&1045@ 8045 % 
Hand Rail, list Jan. 1, ’81. 
04 10@75% 
Jack Screws--. 


Standard List. - Hk 10@80E5 %, 
BOND BBs ca ncpccccccecccesa 50& 10410 % 
ee Walls, Roller. ...ccccccesss 50107 
P.. i a @50&5 7 
Achoees Soak udeeces scence 70&10°% 
Swett Iron Works.......... 75&10@80&5% 
Machine— 


List Jan, 1,’98: 
Flat or Round Head, Iron.... 
50@50€ 10% 
Flat or Round Head, Brass.... 
50@50E 10%, 
Set and Cap— 
Set (Iron or Steel). ‘Se Ertra 
eS So Ree 70% 0&5 
Hex. Hd. Cap - 70% often 
Rd. or Fillister’ “Ha. given. 
BD 66st two eae 65% 


List July 23, 1903. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts: 
Flat Head, Iron..... re «> 
Round Head, Iron. . .85 10a... % 
Flat Head, Brass....85 &10@..% 
Round Head, Brass. .80 €10@. . % 
Flat Head, Bronze. Ted 10@. . % 
Round Head, Bronze .75 €10@. . Z 
Drive Screw8&........... 87g 10 4 


Scroll Saws— 
See Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes— Per doz. 
Prices announced for nert season: 
Clipper Pattern, Grass...... $6.20 
Full Polished, Clipper...... $6.75 
DRA ciacacekeawans wees" $8.00 
COT GON. sos coseicses $8.25 
Weed Gnd Bush... ..ccccsees $6.25 

Seeders, Raisin— 
IEE .. acudeucasemacnwesdenweund 25@30 %, 


Sets— Awl! and Tool— 
Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
Wood Handle, 10 Awls...... 
doz. $2.00@2.25 
Wood Handle, 1 Awls, 6 
TOO. tkpan 0008 gee. . 50@2. 60 
Aiken’ a! Sets, Awl and Too 


No. 20, # doz. $10.00...... - ee106107 
Fray’s rs gs Handles, 1, $12; 
o 2 4, $9; 5, souctannnll 50% 
Sa 2S & Co.’s Model Toots, 
nr "Pails Adj. Tool so No. 
: No, 4, $3; No. 5, $18.. . 15&10% 
Stan ~ *s Excelsior: 
No. 1, $7.50; No. 2, $4.00; No 
| pee teitng: 30@ iso lbaeib % 


Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 


RIE HE iscnssagsnends # doz sets $9.00 
Nail— 
Square .... per gro. $2.25@2.50 
Round, Blk. and Pol., assorted, 
mie gro. - oy 00 
BORGER o0t ievewed ro. a3 75 
Buck Sniah widens aie ° ao Ciutat ek 


Cannon's Diamond Point, # gro. $12. ‘3° 
SOON O inn dnccasegncheksented gro. $9. 
Snell’s Cannon’s Diamond Point.... 


gro. $7. 
Snell's Cor’gated, Cup Pt...®@ gro. $7.20 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt.. le gro, $7.20 


Springfield Mach, Screw Co.: 
Jiamond Knurled Cup Pt. # gro. $7.50 


Rivet— 
Magma ae 606 ance T5Q@7T5E10 % 
; Saw— ‘ 
Aiken's: 
ND on vepunvienbanmcakbncesel 50&10% 
i RC ae: 50&10% 





Morrill’s No, 1, $15.00 
Nos. 3 and 4, Cross Cut, $20.63.. “30 
No. 5, Mill, Paktinkansasevag 50° 
oe, 3. Th, BH, GAG... cccsescccecs 50 
No. 1 Old Style, re a 
Special, $16. 





Giant Royal. oe ross Cut......# doz. Pe 50 
a ere ..# doz. $5.00 
Taintor Positive # doz. $6.75 





Shaving— 


Fox Shaving Sets, No, 30............ 
# doz., net, $24.00 


Sharpeners, Knife— 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co........ 65% 
Shaves, Spoke— 

POE ic ccianedacue doz. $1,00@1.15 

EE. 6 ab dcnniee net Gos, $1.75@2.00 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)........ 

sweneineio 

Chapin-Stephens Co....... W@W&10&107, 

Goodell’s tt, SD cn wdhabanue 15&10% 

WoOOd'S Bl GHA WB. .ccsccccccseccesses 50% 
Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in, 
Best ....$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, éc.: 

Best quality, Jap... .70@70410% 
Best quality, Nickel. .60@604¢10% 
Fair quality, Ja "30480459 
Fail quality, Nic el.  5Q75410% 

Tailors’ Shears....... 40@404 107, 

Acme Cast Shearfs.............. @40&57 

Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears........... 10% 


Wilkinson’s Hedge, 1900 list. ....... 
Wilkinson’s Branch, Lawn & Border. wo 
Wii.inson’s Sheep, 1900 list........ 


Tinners’ Snips— 


Steel Blades...... + oan 
Steel Laid Blades..... 50% 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades “Ber = 
EN et aen aaa 40° 


Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co.’s, 6% to 
10 . 509 





Pruning Shears and Tools 


Cronk’s Grape Shears.............. 33% % 
Cronk’s ereeeng NB ccccccccans 334% % 
Disston’s Com pee of pains Hook 
and Saw, # doz. $18.00............ % 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz. 
Senne évaghe Shasta eqionensssaedad % 


$12.00 
John T. Henry Mfg. Co. 
Pruning Shears, all grades. ine @40&5% 
Orange Shears inoue? 
SE. Scaseses Ok @50%, 
Tree Pruners. 
P., 8S. & W. C 


Sheaves— Sliding Door— 





Stowell’s Anti-Friction............... 509 
Patent Roller, Hatfield’s, Sargent’s 
Ml. wichivsebootheancetatdeguenenee 70& 10% 
DEE  ndcaiic’ easghtaedusjudsiataneuhaal 60% 
R. & is csnsitucersdanietsessonss 33% 7 
Ww rightsville Hatfield Pattern...... 80% 
Sliding Shutter— 
Reading td cha cuiemegane mallee 45420 % 
Oh SY MR vs coutekcnon'vas niet ade 33% 7 
NINE Wc cnsnckcesntaskeatucent 50&10%, 


Shells—Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Pa ees 
First quality, a gauges se ante 60&5%, 
— Club, Rival, 10 and 12 
Saab ecdeeate We hvecesds0heaet 5&5 %, 
Paper “Sheiis, Empty 
Acme, Ideal. on New Ra 
Magic, 10, i2, 16 and 2 gauge Rasy 
Blue Rival, New Climax, cater, Yel 
Monarch, Defi ance, Repeater, - 
low Rival, 10, 12, 16'and 20 gauge. 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival” 
$0 GM 39 BRD oo.000s decasecegenss bs 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival 
14, 16 and 20 auge ($7.50 list). “8% 
Expert, Metal L and Pigeon, 1 
12, 16 and 2 ga &5° 
Robin Hood, Low Brass........ 20&107, 
Robin Hood, High Brass........ 30&10° 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


medium gradée........... 40485 %, 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 

high grade...... - 40 106610 % 
Robin Hood Genheleny Pow ler: 

Robin Hood, Low Brass.......... 50% 

Comets, High — a mien awit 50&10&5%, 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


PE ose staevere un per keg $4.00 
Steel .... - per keg $3.75 
Burden’s, all sizes.. ee ee # keg $3.90 
Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb, bag... .$1.65 
Drop, B en€ larger......se0- 
per 25-1b. bag, $1.90 
Back, S040, BOG... 56. ccccces $1.90 
Chilled, 25-10. _ Serer. $1.90 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 


Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation........... 
gro. $10.50@11.00 
Hunter’s Genuine. ......see% 
per gro. $12. 12.50 
Bate Metallic “. 8. 8. Co., P gr.: 
14&16 ee 18&! 


$13.20 $13.50 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters. 
# doz., 20% 
Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
-—Per dozen.—, 
eee 1h 6 8 2 
Tron Wire....$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.39 


Standard list..... 


November 3, 1904 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested. . doz. $0.9070.95 
Mesh 20, Nested. . . .doz. $1.00@1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 


Sinks. Cast lron— 
- 60@60410% 


NOTE.—There is not entire uniformity 
in lists used by jobbers. 


Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Iron... ... .80k10G@80E 10 10° 
Steel 40@404 10%, 
Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 


IED BisbeO.cccscvces 50@50Ek 10%, 

Eureka, Uneacelied Noiseless. 
6045 tens 

Victor A, Noteeleses..........-> 


6044 tens £5% 
Slaw Cutters—See Cutters. 


Snaps, Harness— 
Ee OG Ek 10%, 


High Grade. 
Jockey ...... 
TEOIAB .cccce 
MMOD. 6nsnceececevescerseasoess 2% 
Yankee, Roller...............++ 30&5&2 7, 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: 
CrOWN ...seeeeee iauansttsextoresncees 60%, 





z 
ree 
ZS 222 


Triumph eciinaninssckabdtmaasen GesNee 
Oneida Community: 

GOEN DWT ERs cc cccccccccccccesesasens 60% 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded. ...66%&10% 


Snaths— 
HE cheb veces ces aese 45410% 


Snips, Tinners—See Sheara. 


Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 
Good Quality....... 504 10@60E5 %, 
GCROGD occvesicccsces 60@60¢ 10% 
International Silver Co. : 
1847 Rogers Bros, and Rogers & 
a ar er 40& 10%, 
Rogers & Br 
BED > Bsc kncceccovcovevess 





William Rogers’ | 
& 


Anchor, Rogers Brand.............+ 60. 
Wm, Rogers & Son............ 60&10%, 
Miscellaneous— 


German Silver.... 


. « » 6O@60E5 % 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: 


OG Oy cc cnc cccpreccddscesects 50% 
Tinned Iron— 
-., eee ree per gro. 45@50¢ 
Tables .....0. per gro. $0.90@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
te SEED dc; cncnccpondececnacd 40&10% 
SUED WEEP a guess tevcsscavccontedsecensd 20% 
PU CIE vasccccocerscsecsousnneas 20% 
Reliance (Coil).........s.seseesees 40&10° 
BEY MEMEED cock ebavecccdccccensaseccsne 30% 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in........ a oe. $1.10 
a Ee: & 10& 10%, 


Carriage, Wagon, a 


14%, in. and Wider: Per lb 
i cag 4%¢ 
I cc 5's ase.9 8.60055 ye 
SET oo .05:5 san k0.00 0:08 0:88 4e%4¢ 

Painted Seat Springs: 

OEE RT per pr. 42¢ 
Pe O BP Winns kos vee per pr. 70¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 

Phila HeipklaNo.ci "don sids Ng 

elphia No Oz, 0 
Ess cas oceacaanastea 30% 
‘en 


Nickel plated..) List Jan. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron. 704 10@75410 % 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 
nS 604 10410@70 ¥, 
Iron Hdl. Try “ae and rOY 
eee @404 10410 
Disston’s Try Sa. on T. evels.. mh) 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter........ 
40&10@40& 10&10% 
Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 
$5.25@$5.50; No. 1, $6.25@$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 


CR bon ca0«s ooess .d02. $1.00 
Good Grade........ . doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... doz. $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . . doz. $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind..... lb. 6@614¢ 


Electricians’, Association list. 
80d 106 10 10% 
Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25 ; = 
vanized 
Poultry Netting Staples....... 
per lb. 84 @3%ee 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list. .80&10% 
Steels, Butchers'— 
Dick’s 





; Steelyards _—, 


- - 80@30410% 
Stocks and Dies— 

Blacksmiths’ ... 50@50410 %, 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die Stock. .25% 
Derby Screw Plates................., 25° 
Gardner Die Stocks No. 1.......... 50°? 
Gardner Die Stocks, larger sizes... .40° 
GMs 5 dake seabnkeeeneseusiotroks 237 
Lightning Screw Plavc.............. A 
SD Rs bance thus endo dkedddeddc'es DZ 
Reece’s New Screw Plates.......... 25°) 


Stone—Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.: 
Corundum, 10 in., $%.00 # 
12 in., $10.80. 
Neston’ Emery Sexthe Stones: 
Less than gross lot: 
e@ gross or more. 
Lots of 10 gross or more.. 


gro. $9.00 


aro ee 








November 3, 1904 


Pike Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 
Black Diamond 8. 8 gro. $12.00 | 








Lamoille 8, S........ gro. 1. 00 
White Mountain 8. eo # gro. 
Green Mountain 8. 8..#% gro. 
Extra Indian Pond a , gro. 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. $4. 
Leader Red End 8. 8.# gro. #. 
Emery and Corundum, 10 im. 


gro. $9.00 
Pure Corundum, 10 in., % ro, | siz 
CREE nuncesccnnnsibaheaeeanse 00 | 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 oak’ ei | 


SN 
* peezes: 


33% % 





Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, 
Balance of 1904 list 33%% 


Oil Stones, &c.— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.50% 
Gem Corundum Axe, Single or 
ba ncndecenacs ouaddat 55% 
Gem Corundum Slips............... 55% 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones... .50% 
Pike Mfg. Co., a list : 2 th. } 
Arkansas St. ‘No. 1, 3 to 5% in.$2.8) 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 8 in. 
Arkansas Slips No. l......... 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in. 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in. 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in. 
Washita et. Ho. +2 4 to 8 in. 
. 4 to 8 in. 


J 
ss 


SISISSIA49 
33%4% 


3eisievsuze’ 


India Oil Stones (entire list). 
Quickeut ae ane, Corundum Oi 
Stone, 33 
Quickcut Bme 7 © on | Grandia Axe ce 
Stone, Double Grit............. 33 
uickeut Beery Rubbing Bric a _* Y 





dostan No. R’g’lar. $2, >; 
Hindostan No. 1, Small. 
Axe Stones (all kinds)............ - 
Lt Oil Stones, vat . . 1 
meer Greek Stones, 4 tod -¢ 2 | 
eae Creek Slips.........++++ 
DRONA. cccccvecesesegscovcees i} 
Beleian, German and Swaty Se 
Natural ‘Grit “Carving Knife eas 
Hones .....00+02-++0+: Zz. $3.00 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife x 
OMOB cecccccccccccces oz. $2.50 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone. 
#8 doz. $1.50 
Stoners, Cherry— 
Binterprive .....ccccccccccccsccccsees 2@3%, 
Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victor Bottle Stoppers...... #@ gro, $9.00 
Stops— Bench— 
Millers Falls.........+-+se+ss+20++ 15&10% 
Morrill’s, ao" doz., No. 1, — beseas 50% 
Morrill’s, No, 2, '$12.50.....0.ccesecees 50°2 
done 
Chapin-Stephens Co........... 60@60.&10% 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co........s.eseseeees 20% 


Straps— Box— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots. .20&10&10% 
Hame— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, St’l Points.doz. 55@60%, 
BOGE oo eeisenes ess doz. $1.75 


Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- 
mer Combined, # doz, $6.00...... 20% 


wane = usage— 
National Mf 


‘Sinaeen, Carpet— 
National Sweeper Co. So 
Auditorium. 1» Roller ‘Bearing (26 in. 
wine. Nie ia ees see ia 
ammo er aring n. 
GUNES, PINs nc cci dink cantacrens $60.00 
Marion, Roller_ Bearing, 
finishes, full Nickel....:....... 
Marion, Queen, Roller Bearing, ull 
SMD ucsdesbhs tandenteaseusanecks 
Monarch, Roller Bearin i hel - oD 
Monarch, Roller B’r’ £. ap’ned .$20.00 
Transparent. Roller aring, Plate 
Glass Top. NOCD ss cnocesepecess $36. 
xtra, Roller 
WI se hk cantax: $36.00 
onarch Extra meee Bearins 
(17-in. case), $33.00 


“Fane 
National Queen, ney, Veneers. $27. > 
Perpetual, 


Regular NkL. 
Perpetual, Regular Bt Le . Jap. 78.00 


$2.50 per 


Ten, Brads, &4c.— 


List Jan. 15, 99. 
Carpet Tacks...... HESNE10@. . 
American Cut Tacks. .90425@.. 
Swedes Cut Tacks.90&304106 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks. 


zen on twenty-five-dozen lots 


_ Me be E50. 
Gimp Tacks. . 90k 55a 106 23 
Lace Tacks........ 9445410. . 2 


Trimmers’ Tacks .943061045@. . 
Looking Glass Tacks.704 1045@. . % 
Bill osters’ and Railroad 
BUD cs acaseccauae MELE 1NE. . 
Hungarian Nails... .80¢30€5@. . 
Common and Patent Brads... 


80 1045@. 
Trunk and Clout Nails .80410@. . 
NOTE.— The above price 
ave tw le,® y FP -— 4 
r We * and an extra 
on Standard eights,*** 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks........ 
9046 or 7 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, R. & E. Mfg. Co.'s 
10@60 


THE 


Tanks, Oil— 





Each. 
Emerald, S., 8, 30-gal. $5.40 
Emerald, 8., S. & = gal. $4.25 
ueen City, S., 8. ...-30-gal. 3s 
ueen City, S., S. & Co....60-gal. 
Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin. .40€10@50%, 
Patent Leather........ 25@30E5 7, 
es aa ak ae ame ee L0@ 40€ 107, 


Chesterman’s .. - 25 25E5 7, 
Eddy Asses’ Skin. 
Eddy Patent Leather 
BEY BROG oo vocccccvcccecceses 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Steel and Me-. 
tallic. Lower list, 1903 35 
Lufkin’s Steel... 
Lufkin’s Metalli 


Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, 
headed, 






plain or 
%-inch and larger... 
per 100 Ibs. $3.00 


Thermometers— 
-. ee 8046 10804 10€5 %, 


Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 
Bingle Leop......ccesess 804242 % 


Cross Head, &c....70% 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick Ties............... %3& 10% 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........ 60&10% 


Tire Benders, Upsetters, dc. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Monitor, 


Tools—Coopers’— 

Te, & Bs. FB. Wetec ccccsascce. 20@ 2&5 % 
Hay— 

Myers’ Hay asad akace etna 50%, 

Stowell’s BY Carriere. .....0..0000- 50% 

Stowell’s ee De hacadvacceceseve 50”, 

Stowell’s Fork Pulleys.............-- 50”, 
Saw— 

Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools........ 40° 

Simonds’ Improved..............++++ 334% % 

Simonds’ Crescent..............0.e+0. 3% 
Ship— 

Bc BB, B Weiac cccvisvctcsccccaces 25% 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters; Transom. 


Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1.15@$1.25; gro..... $11.50@ 12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 


Game— 
Oneida Pattern. 75610@ TSA IGS 
Newhouse ......-ccccsccess Babee & 
Hawley & Norton........ Bates. 





Victor (Oneida Pattern) 
oO. C. Jump (Blake Pat.). “eoaseet pao 


Mouse and Rat-- 

Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
8149 ¢ 

Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@90¢ 

Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 

(Genuine) : 

No. 1, Rat, each $1.12%; # doz. $i2.00 

No. 3, Rat, # doz. $6.00; case of 50 


No, 3%, Rat, ® doz. $4.75; o he 
oO. at, OZ. case $s 
# gro. $4.30 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.50; case “of 72 
$2.75 doz. 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $2.75; case of 150 
$2.25 doz. 
Trimmers, Spoke— 
MOM TD Bis cacevcvsccessvescscccced 50% 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing......... 3% 
Disston Plastering.................-+-- 5° 
omnes re 


Standard Brand ”’ and Gar- 
EN condonnbétansaunconssannes BY 

Kuhler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 5 in, 
# gro. $4.80 

Kohler’s Steel Garden Trews 6 in. 
¥ gro. $6.00 
Never-Break Steel Garden els.. 
gro. 


o 
Rose Brick and Plasterin; f aati s 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. %) 


Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L, Block Co.: 


New York Pattern.............. 50&10% 
Western Pattern................. 60&10% 
Handy Trucks.............. doz. sed 
SUE  Sstadinenacetoésenet doz. $15.00 
— tove Trucks, Improved Pat- 
ceanenettatensinen dann doz. $18.50 
Model Stove Trucks........ doz. $18.50 


Tubs, Wash—wWo.i 2 3 
Galvanized, per doz. $4. . 5.25 6.00 
Galvanized Wash Tubs (§., 8, &, Co.) : 
Per doz., net $5'10 630 7°20 6.60 720 & 10 

Twine, Misceilaneous— 
Flar Twine: BC. B. 


No. 9,%and \%lb. Balls .22@24¢ 
No. 12,% and ¥4-lb. Balls . 12420¢ 


No. 18, % and \-lb. Balls. 16@18¢ 
No. 24, 4 and ¥4-1D, Balle. 16@18¢ 
No. an -lb. Balls . 15@17¢ 
Chalk — Cotton lb. 
AS a ad. iw kin eden ok 30¢ 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 Ib. 
fe nr ae 9a@11¢ 


Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to Ib., 
according to quality... .13\%4@20¢ 

American 2-Ply Hemp, % and 
ow aa niete no. 6.6 Laly¢ 
= 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. 


IRON 








AGE. 


India 2-Ply Hemp, \%& and \&-lb. 
Balls (Spring Twine). .8¢ 


India 3-Piy Hemp, 1-1. Balls. . 
7a8¢ | 

India 3-Ply Hemp, 14-lb. Balls. 
Gaze | 


2, 3, 4 and 5-Ply “Jute, %-lb. 
BOMB oe vdessaunen wok ese 

Mason Line, Linen, \%-lb. Bls.46¢ 

Vo. 264 Mattress, yy and lb. 


DE. « B6.g Weed oa aw eh © ee alan i7¢ 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply. .... 424+ -FKGG¢ 
Vises 

SE OO wietewe vue 50k 1074 60 
Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 

Simpson’s Adjustable............... 40° 

SEE acusheveesessvcendneutemaess 40%, 

PED» Kkdceenceccedcccevdcatueetens 23 
Columbian Hdw. Co..............-. 40 
Emmert Universal: 

Pattern Makers’ No. 1, $15.00; No. 


2, $12.50; No. 3, $10.00. 

Machinist and Tool Makers’ No. 4, 
12.50 ; No. 5,  # 00; No. 6, $10.00; 
‘o. 10, $21.50 





Jewelers’ NO, 7......-..ccecccccess $4.00 
Fisher & Nowtis 1 Doubie Screw. .15&10° 
Hollands’ : 

MEMOMERIED? oa ccccccccesccenens 40@40&5 % 

Sic cagdtuncobees -5&5@70 ”, 
TE CR cacdcccoccetaceanvee 20@30 %, 
Ee deiadessacivgencedceuseaadnens 20% 
EN I veccurcacotvacnseesudee 60&10°, 
Massey Vise Co. : 

NT Gcuaueswaktiveceetscceunteemad 40% 

EE. ict nananwcadeisedauccenudndanel 20% 

NE ER 20”, 
Parker's: 

VEOED scoccccvovess 

Regulars ous 

Vulcan’s aneuduas 6 

Combination Pipe............... 5a 60°, 
i itkddystcucugunadexaetats 20@25 %, 
WE ad aiaéxatuonsarsevensivenea 40°, 
Smith & Hemenway Co. : 

DE axcocdediviucniavunsannend 40% 

GO aixcnaxccucecacccatecciecds 3344”, 
IU Ile. Etatnasstenscccuaseces 33% % 
CURE, edandecdddgrewses danecvuvcse 33% % 


Saw _ Filers— 
Denton’ D 3 Clamp and Guide, ?_ 
GOR, Beeb cccecsvcaccecccccccscecsscccess / 
Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz....$5.00 
CE hie cede deeas oberaaueick ial 60% 
Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 1, 2 
Saeki Yexta seca ducochsades 45850 %/ 


Wood Workers— 


Massey Vise Co.: 


RE SUNN ac deg seneccc<decceces 15 
WN 6 natedeedcteks caxaddiasadnasa 15% 
Wyman & Gordon's on Action, 6 
in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00. 
Miscellaneous— 
ee & Keeler Combination Pipe 
‘jinkeatuheenetukeenheneeusbid 60& 10° 
Holland’ s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe........ 40 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
ee  Gravactxsdackddipaciubeswius 60% 
i Ranncacnacmnedsekeada eas 6&5” 
PN WG aAkknednatnaanederedeedneaed 40% 
Waa Price per M. 
i) SD Saree 60¢ ) 
B. E., BI ikke wes 70¢ | .. 
Me Se ud ee cin ewe nee 80¢ | is 
BE Rika s a hie nee arcane. 
cy SS CO ae re ree $1.00 { & 
ie ke BS See 1.25| 3 
a Ms ee die an anes 1.50 | 
P. E., ) Oe eee 1.50 } 
Ely’s B. E., 11 and larger.$1.70@1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollow— 


; Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 


Enameled 55k 1060 %, 
GS 0 u's oxen url 604 10065 %, 


Plain or Unground. .65410@70% 


Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
Oe ith awinctnd « vteln ele aa $2.50 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles............ 10% 
Covered Wares 
Tinned and Turned........ 40% 
ME bh debs She 6 cee ac eee 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware........ 50&20% 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware, Specials.. 
60415 ° ; 
GN Ts iis cecdsvecesuaeces 70&10% 
Lava, Enameled................... 40&10°7 
Never Break Enameled............... 50” 


Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 

Inch. 6 7 8 9 
Each . wee od ‘45¢ 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery —s and Griddles. .65@65&5% 


EE Maas dndwedicdcacennanianoe a” 
pS errr H&K 10%, 
Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 
65&5% 
Never Break Kettles................ 60%, 
Solid Steel Spiders and Griddies. aes? 
Bold Bteek Mettles. .....ccccscvcccccs 60”, 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... 


Washboards— 

Solid Zinc: Pd 
Crescent, family size, bent frame. $3.00 
Red Star, family size, stationar 
EEE ‘xis cdcacagekenddubsaiuanase o 

Double Zinc Surface: 

Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 
ar protector. etecesescccccccccesees 


410@ 40410 %, 


= Cross, family size, station- 
Fran Seeeooesesescescesoces 

Single inc Surface: 

Naiad, family size, open back, 
perforated gutevuberaddetie dibtles oni $2.40 
Saginaw Globe. protector, family 
size, ventilated back............ $2.25 

Brass Surface: 


— King, Single Surface, oper 


| 


-~1 
i) = 


Nickel Plate Surface: 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Sur- 
DN eiaiecenscsdces cqdawnebeimecuc $3.00 
Glass Surface: 
Glass King, Single Surface, open 
EE atéccdtds<cvcsnuddendeaunaveans $3.00 
Enamel Surface: 
Enamel King, Single Surface, venti- 


SS $3.00 
Washers—Leather,Axle— 
Solid ..........80&10@80E 104 10 % 
Patent weecveens 6 ceeds 
Coil: %& 1 1% 4, Inch. 


1i¢) 612¢) «=613¢) = per bor 
Iron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-46 % %& ®% %& 
Washers . $5.00 4.10 2.80 2.60 2.40 
In lots less than one keg add 
%¢ per lb.; 5-lb. bores add We 
to list. 


Cast Washers— 


Over % inch, barrel lots..... 
per lb. a2z¢ 
Wedges— 
OW Petes ot cteauas Ib. 2.15@2.30¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 
Cmett Te GR vacsscsccccesnusss 40&2%, 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10%, 
Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern District......... $23.00 


Western, Central and South- 
ern Districts market unset- 
tled, prices ranging from 


$17.50@ 19.00 
Wheels, Well— 


8-in., $1.50@1.55; 10-in., $1.65@ 
1.70; 12-in., $2.25@2.35; 14-in., 
$3.40G3.50 


Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


CF ek kwwessins 80L5G80ET'4 %, 
OR Eiene nn twins cen 80G@80E5 %, 
Te a ad wae 80k 1004 804 1085 % 
OP OMEN 6 dor Ce 8045@80E 10%, 
Galvanized: 
OU Mews aceseeens THAGTTAES 7, 
DB a oar o 4:50 Ma 24k5 ” 
Ste Bias. «- Hk TMATIG 104214, 
ee ee W550 T5107, 
GMs i ox ces 12465 @ 71247, 
Coppered: 
See WAGIMedi ¥, 
BO Bi be dw euns TATE, 
De WEN eeaes Vk 10a TIE E247, 
kt ee T5é 1045480 7, 
eo See ee W@5ES 7, 
Tinned: 
PEG eeecens TY@TIENAY, 
OP SOG od & «98.000 TESTE 107, 
Annealed, Steel and Tinned, on 
, eaePrree Vk 1O@T5L1IVES , 
Brass and Copper on Spools. 
60E5Q60E 1045 59 
Brass, list Feb. 26, = ue ans ae 30° i, 
Copper, list Feb. 26, ’96...... 15% 
oe 6 Ae eee 50% 


Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 


Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 24, 1903.94 104 10410@. . % 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting...... 

806 L080 105%, 

Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft. $1.25 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Nos. 2, 2% & 3 Mesh, sq. ft.3 ¢ 
Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft. .3%4¢ 
BG: 6. GOR, G8 18s oc ccncd 34 ¢ 
Né. 3 BGR, O65 Ticcecccsl 5 ¢ 


Wire, Barb—See Trade Report 
W renches— 
Agricultural ....75&1@75&0410% 
Alligator or Crocodile. .70&é10@75° ? 
Barter Pattern S Wrenches. 
WEI 10 ¥ 
Drop Forged 8........ a $5657, 


Acme 


Bul 





Combination Black...... 9&5” 

Combination Bright................. 40”, 

BE Mi iccccicccccaccscsas 507, 
Boardman’s 33%7 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. .40&10&5&57 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&5&57 
Coes’ Genuine Key, eee 40K 10K 5&5 


Coes’ ‘* Mechanics ” 40& 10& 10&5&5 7, 
Donohue’s Engineer............... 40&10°/ 
ita de dic adendenbanns 50&10°/ 
I a bcc ctnscnnsdedecsecas 40°, 


Elgin Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws.33%% 
Gem Pocket..... oe O 
Hercules ........ 
W, & B. Machi 
Case lots......... cal 
Less than case lots........ 
Improved Pipe (W. & B. 
Stillson Handles, P.. S. & 






Wrought Goods— 
Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 
yp ee abe daiWanu we WAM 10% 


Vem, Neck— 

Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. .70 

Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
I ial dddunaildidescéesncadectas 70% 
Yokes,Ox,and Ox Bows— 

Fort Madison's Farmers’ & Freight- 
GP wasueaatacceasedscceuccecaceeces list net 


as «os per 100 lbs. $6.65@6.90 


- 
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CURRENT M 


The following quotations are for small lots, 


THE IRON AGE, 








November ___ November 3. 1904 








NOVEMBER 2, 1904. 


[ETAL PRICES. 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be hought, are given elsewlere in Our weekly market report. 





{RON AND STEEL— 


Bar tron from Store— 
Refined Iron: 














ito 1% in. round and square....... 75a ye | 
Igtodin. x%to Lim.............. {# m1.75@1 80 
1% to 4in. x 4 to 5-16............ BM ... @1.95¢ 
Rods—< and 11-16 round and square. HD... @l.voe 
Angles: Cis # bb 
3in.x te, OE BONNER ccecscvccs cccce cncee -2,00 
3 in. x i eile. VE AM... 0... scene seen meee 
Oo DIS OR. HE B..0. 60. cvcscccccccesscscccccccceses 2.05 
Ig to os in, x 3- = and thicker. . ESS 2.00¢ 
1 fo 14 fn. K B16 be....ccc.cee vteveeeenees 2 USE 
1 to 14x In......... Sees nc oneio san +e eoreeeBeL OE 
MmxMin.... -..- iaonnensoeuen pa hive souSpob geeks 2 20¢ 
me 2 = sieenstepbense “ 
EEE. pins tneses ooeees ins denbibttennnkseehinkeee é 
BOB OM. .ccccccsccesccccce-ccccesccee eovce evces 
Tees: 
14 neeeeeoee eeorceccece pecesccece we teu Poccece 
ae veese 2 
116 to 26 in, eneces eeesoccesscercccccce soncenese coe 2. 150 
Sin. and larger....-. 00 veeee bktivee «wéwenss and 2.20¢ 
BOOMS... ...-..--ccccce-+seeeeees sbiaaeknsoeed épeasnee 2.004 
Channeis, 3 in. ‘and iarger nn eaneihibenets cacida thageaall 2.00¢ 
Bands—1i¢ to 6 x 3-16 to No. 8. go000, cccseene em 2.10¢ 
“ Burden‘s Best” Iron, base price.. BD 3.05¢ 
Burdens “H. B & S. Iron, base k 
SD covcdussnechss Sip eieesnubsusssocnpens Bw 2852 
OTOP” ...c0000 ssnianaeneeen Seecasnkenashen OP 3.10¢ 
Norway Bars..... iwighes ebeten ndvséseeen Ciba 3.25@3.75¢ 
Norway Shapes.. whe tp 060s on 0006300ndeTeeeeee 
Merchant , Stee! from Store— 
per ® 
Bessemer Machinery... ....+e0-..-..seeeseeeceee -1.80¢ 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe... eset 2.00@2. age | 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots....... 7¢ 
Soft Steel Sheets— 
inch,,......+0- ecoce BOOT RO. U6. coccce pecccsce |6 DDS 
£i6 SEs deoncceeses 2.20¢ | No. 16..... peeshdiie » 2.35¢ 
No. 8....06 maeeedess EG BP sas<cotcek worsee BebE 
BO. BD. ccccccccessss oe 2.298 | NO. 20.... 000. ote 
WO. 19. .ccccesscoccees 2.25¢ | No, 22 
Sheet Iron from Store. 
Black. 
One Pass, C, R. gi 
Soft Steel Cleaned. 
eve 2.4908 
2.50¢ 
2000 2.60e 
ricsepiee 8.70¢ 
senenece 2.80¢ 
eeccecce 2.00e 
3.002 
Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- 
GAOME....oc0esccesrccvcccccvccccorenescnees em 11%@ide 
Patent Planished,............... # D A, 10¢; B, o¢, net 
Galvanized. 
NOS. 14 tO 16 ...ce-cer scenes éséucWevns wcssones # BD, 2.70¢ 
BEGG, £0 OD Giccncccd sesconcnccncscseccaccosebe # DB, 2.00¢ 
WIGS. BRCO BS. voces soccvcccee-coces secvsccces # DB, 3.10¢ 
SS Rr 00c0ees ccocececs # B, 3.30¢ 
BO. BT... .cccccccescccecccce seoccococcs ones coe. @ BD, B.55¢ 
BED. BB. . co ccoceesescccccesesseese: cose cesees ee MD, B.80¢ | 
TD is akan cous abeane ennnene er hnas hell .BD, 4.70¢ 


No. 20 and 1 ghter, 36 inches wide, 25¢ higher. 


Foreign Steel from Store— 










15 ¢ 

20 ¢ 

#b16 ¢ 

Best Double Shear .........+..... #DiS ¢ 
Blister, Ist quality.............. #RBiS ¢ 
German Steel, Best ......... #D10 ¢ 
2d quality............++ acces #Db 9 ¢ 
8d qneesy sili e an ce ae ieee ortesesusome wm. @: @ 
Sheet Cast Steel, Ist quality.. ooo OO DIB 8 

2d quality.........ceee-ceeeees ++ Dl4A Y 

Sd quality............... # Div ¢ 
R. Mushet’s 8 Special. # mh 46 ¢ 

hE IOS oe DID ¢ 
Hobson’s Choice XX Extra Best....... ...... # PD 35 -¢ 
Jessop Self Hardening. .......... 1 ee-seee0s D455 ¢ 
Seamans’ “ Nelson” a ee 40 ¢ 
Hobson’s “ Soho” Special Self-Hardening..® ® 43 ¢ 
METALS— 
Tin- 

Duty. ps Bars and Block. Free. Per D 
Banca, P igs. anh 2a Sbutins RAmeAaeECeEnas eed ‘0 @s\ve 
Straits, Pigs..... pencesesonese Ses poverostoce cxee 24a@i0 ¢ 
Straits in Bars........... ceccccsrecsocescces csc MOMQeL @ 


Tin Plates— 


American Charcoal Plates. 
land Grade: 


BO, 14 © BO... ceccccccccccccccsccccccccs c-c0ceseecG. 20 


IEEE scsnvacncvesk <ndienintbeetn tei csuneve S00 
Melyn Grade: 

IC, 14 x 20....... eocccccce 9000006eSes + scenes coccces 040 

Ix, 14 x 20........ O0 ees se reewerreeeecesesssseeceees sO.0D 
Allaway Grade: 

BD, BE EE Wee ccc eden: cccccce eocccccerececcoee secese oo 4.95 

ER, ccithandkiins isitein ches avtattcs vhwndkineeie 


American Coke Plates—Bessemer— 


IC, 1490 .... 108 8.. indice cususaicll . 84.05 
Ix, 14 x 20.. sds Sunsehad AbOtsacpeebhin aati 3 
auamatnan werne Plateo< 
OO OO ocnenice siteesbhinheeseubunves sense cocoon 
a me ts lg A ERR $10.00 
Copper— 

Derr: Bar and igast and Old Copper 
Sronufnmtured, 95e¢ ® Ibe tree. 
Ingot— 

Lake...... BO0S0edcrcseeeSeeeed S00050 Oeocce 14 143¢¢ 
ON) nn osees eeocecccecesss * eis 


Sheet and Bolt— 
October 22, 1903, Net 
Prices, in cents per pound. 
Sheet 30 x 60. 














a . 
ol} alse i lals fe le ‘ 
@ 8 3 iy ® x2 P ahs 3 4 us co 
c é\¢é : ’ SiN #2/98| « 
= o = j Ns x w=|0 ./s 5 
- 518 85/08 FS) Mel od |“ Oe) 8 
§ LE) Sl celz4 apo Pelee s/ee) = 
: $|5 loBS.|\;29/)%2/85/*8\%21 & 
= a = ;-\a . > 
3 sit re N on 34 . at! Soe te 
Z Zz < 6 19 SSie¢ 3 a ed 3 
sal = 
% @ a 
te epee no me | cee | eee | mepee | ee | eee iets 
Ins, |Ins. Ins 
30. 72 18 19} 19| 19, 2 25 22 5, 28 
30 96, 72| 18 19} 19) 19) 20, 22 25, 2 
BP _ esese- 96) 18 19 19 19 a1 5 
36 JB) ceoree 18 19, 19) 19) 21) 23) 26) 29 
36 96, 72) 18 19, 19' 19). a1 5; 28 
36 120, 96) 18 19| 19 20) 22 
BB I cose 120 18 19 «1B an 
48 7B) coccee 18 19) 18 21 23) 26) a9 
48 96, 72) 18 19, 18; 22 24| 97 
4a 120} 96 18 19) 28) 4%3) 27 
ae Bae 120| 18 20) 22 25 | 
60 72 19 19| 2 22, 25| 30) 
60 96, 72, 18) t9 21 23 «28 | | 
60 120} 96,18 2 2| 25 | 
ne PE rao} 18 | a1) 23 27 | 
72 96} woreee 18 22) 22) 27 
72 120, 96 18 21; 24) 29 | 
FO J cence 120, 19 22 27 
108 96 «--.) 19 22) 25 
108 120|' 96 20 23 26 
108 ee ..| 320) OF 24, 28 | 
wider 292) ......| 22 25 | | { 
than 108 §|..... 132, 2324 | 


Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ® & advanc? 
cover priceof Sheet Copper required tocut them from. 

Coid or Hard Rolled Copper 14 oz, # square foot ani 
heavier, |¢ ® B® over tne foregoing prices. 

Cold or Hard Kolled Copper, lighter than 14 oz. ® 
square foot, 2¢ ® ® over the foregoing prices. 

All Polished Copper, 20 in. wide and under. |¢ # » 
acivance over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 

All Polished Copper, over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® advance 
over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 


Planished Copper— 
1é¢® ® more than Polished Copper. 
Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats— 


14 oz. to square foot and heavier, # B ... 
12 oz. and up to 14 oz. to square foot, # 

10 oz. and up to 12 62., WD... ..6....00. . 
Lighter than 10 oz, ® bd. 

Circles less than 8 in. diameter, 2¢ Qn additional 
So 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper 


Polished Copper Bottoms and Flats, 1¢ ®@ & extra. 
Copper Wire- 


Hard and 5 P iwn—. & 5. Gauge. 
List Feb. 0, WIL 





Nos. ..0000to8 9and 10 ll and 12 
Base ee 4¢ # adv. 
MES...000.. 18 14 15 16 
¢ “Qe l¢ 14¢ # & adv, 
NO8.00-00-+ 1 18 19 20 
1M4¢ 2¢ 24¢  2%¢ 8 ® adv 
Seamless Brass Tubes— 


Standard always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 
ordered. 
Feb. 19, 1904. Net. 


Outside Diameter. 


bs’ S$. |, i 
a a 4 5716 9@| 7-16) '2 9-16 8 44 a) t% | aly 








eu >9 sooeee sel eeee t* sees sleelee 38 18 
12 BQ | -<-| evceee elecce|s+ soos 24 26\23123 28 18 
3 | BE | +++| eccees oleeeciee - 25 25 23.23 18 rte} 
™4 12 coce eofevee/S5 85 25 23/03/23 890 19 
1 | 13 “ts 26 25 25 25 23 23:23 19 19 
a | 4 «++ 26 26 25 25 45 23 23/273 20 20 
1 | 15 29 26 26 |25 25 25432323 21] a 
4 | 36 (49) 3 27 27 (20 26 25 24 24:24 22 22 

| 1 58| 31 27 #7 126 26 26 24 24/24 23 23 
20 s8-19 66>) 38 27, 27 [26 26 2644 24/24 24 24 
ar 20 462) 47 29 28 (28 296 25252525 25] ox 
2 ez 67)| § 31 3% 29 29 «27 20 626 26 6 
2 es 7)| 57 3 33 (3% 31 2929292) 29 29 
4 23 #77| 62 49| 44 (42 41 4 39 37 30 37 
26 24 482| 67 52 47 45 43 42 4% \40 ~ ar 42 


Copper Broxze and Gilding Tube, 34RD additional 
Iron Pipe Sizes—Brass 

14232 4445 6inch 

Ss 38 38 oF of at 21 5 21 21 af ai 2 23 23 25 27 sures | 

Copper, Bronse or Gtiding Tubes, 3¢ # ® additional 


Brazed Brass Tubing. 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Jun» 6, 1893, 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard, 


Plain Round Tube, 4 n. up to 2 im................. $6.35 
. “ y sy oF 


o4 
. eae- 8. me 
. . ste “ eS 
. ae | Sb: 
. “ “ aaa 


3 inch 919 00900 000.6000606068 


























Over 3 inch to 34e inch, inclusive... 

SED stenchontnns Lessdawianivesen ia -50 
Bronze and Copper. sora on Brass List, 3 vents. 
tfrom li +e wees seees see Se 
Roll n t Br: 
a ‘and. shee eet Brass— ) 

Common High Uru) in. in. | im. jin fin jim. jin. jin 
Wider than 2] 12 ] 14 | 16] 18) 20) 22) 24 
and including 12 14 16 | 18} 20) 22) 24) 26 
To No.90 inclusive. |.22 |.23 ./.25 |.27 391. -81).33).36 
Nos. 21 22.23 a = 3° -26 |.28 -32).34)|.37 
Nos. 35 BA ...... .24'¢'.27 |-38 31 83) -35).38 
Nos. 27 and 28 ...... 3 -25 |.28 |.80).32'.34!.36'.89 


Common High Brass. ia.|in.; in | in.| in_| in. (in jh. 
Wider than 26 | 28 | 30 | 32 | 34] 36 38] 40 

and including 28 | 30 | 32 | 34 36 | 38 | 40 

moms — | 








To No. 20, inclusive .. .39 |.42 |.46 |.50 |.55 |.60 |.65| * 
Nos, 21, 22. a 24. 7 48 |.47 |.51 |.56 |.61 |.68 
Nos. 25'and 26... 44 [.48 [52 [57 |.63 [71 
Nos. 27 and 28 . 4 183 [3 40 | 198 1258 [265 1-75 





. eae not less than 80 «ants. 
Add ‘¢¢ ® DB additional for each number thinner 
than Nos. 28 to 38Iinclusive. Discount from List 


























25% 
Wire in Colls, List February 26, 1896. 
la alls 
Brown & Sharpe's gauge | Fem. | Low aeenee 
the standard. | eens brass.| and 
| | copper 
All Nos. to No, 10, inclusive... 80.23 $0. 27 28 
Above No. 10 to No. | BO sixsiani sd 314) 27g #. 2856 
No. 17 and No. 18...........0056+/ 3 "28 32 
No. 19 and No, 20............5... 25 .29 33 


26 30 34 
27 31 35 
28 B32 36 
-B0 34 38 
-32 36 40 








45 49 54 

48 52 62 

51 55 67 

55 59 73 

59 .68 38 

4 .68 05 

.70 .74 1.30 

\ .76 80 1.50 
NO. 37 .....00. Sipduinaeaen bvaiade 1.00 1.04 1.70 
ORME as Sang ov spesneuarocnecaete 1.30 1.34 | 2.00 
EDD. .cececncesde vesenrecceers -| 2.00 | 2.00 | 8.25 
«eer A 2.60 5.75 





Discount, Brass Wire, : 2 254; 1Qopver or Wire, | Ner. 
List November 16, 
Spring Wire, 2¢ ® > advance. 


Tobin Bronze-— 
eaten. but not turned, ae SA to 3 in. diameter, s 
S¢ 











ibe 
Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices. 
Spelter— 
Duty: In Blooks or Pigs, en "D> 
Wes erm Bpelter. .ccsocccccccsccccccceecs «> ones. S4@bE 
Zine, 
Duty: Sh 2¢ Rb. 
No. 9, base. casks... Oy¢| Open per, ............ Me 
Lead. 

Duty: rigs and Bars and Old, 244¢ ® » Pipe and 

Sheets. 2'6¢ ® 

American Pig........ Lcndenpemtandcubentidiediwe 444@5 ¢ 
De ceneareahes 534¢ 
Pi ¥ D 5a Bi4¢ 
Tin Lined P ipe.. -B bI2%¢ 
Bloek Tin Pipe. BD 87\6¢ 
ee we reeeeees @ Dm 6i4¢ 

Old Lead in exchange, 3% 

Solder. 

ly & 4, pape isgaubceebonsedesessedate ses 19 @19\¢¢e 

No. o ceececccesceccececcs eccccccccccccsssccccoces. kt @ITKE 


Prices of Solder. indicated by private brand vary 
according to composition. 
Antimony— 
Duty, 4¢@ ®ib. 
Cookson.. cedensscocobcsscheedesedackscedee cbesitecase @ 6 





Hungart: an 


Aluminum— 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ ® Bb. ‘sateen Sheets, Barsand Roda 
No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for remelting: 





DEED MEE ctakodscaseecde gees ave of Db 35¢ 

No. 2 Aluminum (guaranteed to be over 90 % pure), in 
ingots for remelting : 

Shall llots ; --@ DB Ste 

100-® lots... -¥ BD 33¢ 
Aluminum Sheet, B. & S. gauge. 50 or more 
Wider than....... .. 6In, 14-Im, 24-in, 
And including. ae 24-in. 30-in. 








No. 24. 
No. 25.. 
No. 26. 
No. 27.. 
No. 28.. 
No. 29.. 
No, 30.. 50 

Note.—Lots of less than 50 ® 5¢ ¥ ® extra. 
Aluminum Wire, B. & 8. Gauge. 





Larger than No. ¥.# & 40¢/| No. 15...... sovseee@ DB 43¢ 
No. ¥ to No. 10..# B a0'g¢ No. 17 seecceeeee BD 50¢ 
MO. 11. .ccccce ee D 41 ¢| No. 18........ eee OD 550 
TO, BB. concencecec Sy BERRI Bisse. vocens ++. 8 BD 60¢ 
No. 18....000¢ wee @ BD 42 ¢| No, 20...... cosceeell’ D O56 
Me 14 .ccccccsoee DW 485¢¢/ No. 21........... --@D 35¢ 


Old Metals. 
Dealers’ Seep Prices Paid in New 


5 








Heavy Cop oat Buse poece a ansece nace eee 
Light and Pinned Si eedbieicastss . cole e 
Heavy, BEOGS ..ccceccccee ceccces secce Seccccete @ OD ¢ 
Light Brass....... . tet 6 ¢ 
LARA. .00c0+cccces cccccccsoccccccncocectecceccccose @ te 
Tea Lead..... a emead Sena teb wile i inwen coccseee® BD Sige 
ZINC, .. .00--seeerssevessccceesecesscsces soccccssoes BD BG¢ 
GA, INE s<ccges cocece ereccceccccccescscccccce mt MIS ¢ 
i ae © secccesccccceccecon OO 8 
Pure Aluminum, Sheet. em 2777: is waves eeeccoctnt 
See ED, OD eveidcnivics b00b060cedddedeleenianc’ 16 
IEEED ..c00 cccsonapenvtsedanie Bton $4.50@ 
Wrought Scrap Iron............ ® gross ton $9.75@10.00 
Heavy Cast crap..... + aces.  @ gross ton ed 4 
Stove Plate Sermp.... hdgeuedved ® gross ton OG 
Burnt [POD.......ssseecesse eee @ QPOSS ton 0@ 7.00 


